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Two ol Umm ttOTicft, *" M^rt PoelMtte " «id « TiM 
KiBf of Foil J ItUad,'* art roprinied from H^rper'i 
Mugaxine; •'Low Lom** and "Mitt Pf^k'i Promo- 
ttoo ** from Scribner'i ; ood •* Tho Londifftpo ClMm- 
btr,** "Mim Terapj*t Wolehort,'* and "Tko CoorUi^ 
ol SiMcr Wifh/"* from Tk$ Atlanik. "A Vill^ 
6kof ** it Mw pctaloi fir tiM inl OoM. 
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Trb 8q>teiiiber aflernoon was nearly 
•pefit, and Um von was already veiled in a 
thin cloud of haze that hinted at ooning 
drought and dustiness rather than rain* No- 
body could help feeling sure of just such 
another golden day on the morrow ; this was 
as good weather as heart could wish* There 
on the Maine coasts where it was hard to dis- 
tinguish the islands from the irregular out- 
line of the main4and, where the summer 
greenness was just beginning to change into 
all manner of yellow and russet and scarlet 
lints, the year seemed to have done its work 
and begun its holidays. 

Along one of the broad highways of the 
bay, in the John's Island postmaster's boat, 
came a stranger — a man of forty4wo or 
forty-three years, not nnprosperous but hardly 
satasAed, and ever oo the quest for enter- 
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lOMitv tbongfa he called bis plemture bj 
bard name of work, and liked biniaelf 

better for tocb a wrong translation, 
i bod made bim a bnsiness man of good 
sees and repntatton ; inclination^ at least 
le tboQ.'jht, would bave led bim anotber 
, bnt hit business ventures pleased bim 
e than the iKK^t o^ his liolidnys. Some- 
' life was more intorosUng if one took It 
xmtrariM ; he persuaded himself that he 

been looking forward to this solitary 
Ue for many months, but the truth re- 
aed that be had found it proTokingly 
1 to break away from bis city o£Bce, his 
ksi and his accounts. He had grown 
ih richer in this last twelre-roontb, and 
• leaned back in the stem of the boat 
I his arm over the rudder, be was ponder- 

with great perplexity the troublesome 
itMNi what be oug^t to do with so much 
isj, and why he should bare had it put 

\iM careless hands at all The bulk of 
asl be only a sort of reserroir for the 
I of a later need and ownership. He 
Iffal with soom of some liberal gifts for 
ill he had been aggravatingly thanked 

ptaised, and made such an impatient 
ws with his shonlder thai the boat gave 
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a surprised flounce out of its straight course, 
and the old skipper, who waj carefully in- 
specting the meagre contents of the mail- 
bag, nearly lost his hisr silver spectacles 
overboard. It would have Utm a strange 
and awesome calai^ity. Them were no new 
onse to be bought within seven miles. 

•«Did a flaw strike her 7" asked Jabcs 
Pennell, who looked ourioiuily at ttie sky 
and sea and then at his passenger. **I*ve 
known of a porpus h*isting a boat, or mought 
be you kind o* shifted the rudder?** 

Wbeieupon tliey both laughed ; the parr 
senger with a brilliant smile and indescrib- 
ably merry sound, and the old postmaster 
with a m^hanical grimace of the face and a 
rusty ehuckle ; then he turned to his letters 
again, and adjusted the rescued spe*!tacles 
to his weather>beaten nose. He thought the 
stranger, though a silent young man, was a 
friendly sort of chap, boiling over with fun, 
as it were ; whereas he was nsally a little 
morose — so much for Jabes*s knowledge 
of human nature. ^ Feels kind e* strange, 
*tis likely; that's better than one o* your 
forrard kind,** mused Jabei, who took the 
visitor for one of the rare specimens of 
travelers who eometimee visited 
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Jofan^t likod — to little purpose it miitt be 
ooofeaeed* The postmmster conningly oon- 
eealed the fact that he kept the only store 
oo John*s Islaod ; he might as well get hb 
pitj for setting the stranger across the bay, 
mmA it was nobody *s business to pry into 
what be wanted when he got there. So 
Jabes gaTe another chuckle, and could not 
kelp looking again at the canras-ooTered 
gvn case with its neat straps, and the well- 
packed portmanteau that Uy alongside it in 
Ike bows. 

** I suppose I can ftnd some place to stay 
fai oremight 7 ** asked the stranger, presently. 

** Do* know *s you can, I *m sure,** replied 
Mr. PennelL ** There ain*t no reg*lar 
boarding places onto John's Island. Folks 
keep to theirselres pretty much.** 

** I suppose money is of some object T ** 

itly inquired the passenger. 

**Waal, yes,** answered Jabes, without 
indi apparent certainty. ** Yes, John*s Isl- 
folks ain*t above nippin* an* squeosin* 
la ffti the best of a bargain. They *re pretty 
■sneh like the rest o* the human raoo, an* 
want money, whether they *ve got any use 
fnr il or not Take it in cold weather, when 
*▼• gnl pork enough and potatoes and 
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tbem things in your sullar, an* it blows an* 
freexes so *t ain*t wuth wliile to go out, *most 
all that money *s good for is to set an* look 
at Now I need to have more means than 
most on *em,*' continued the speaker, plain- 
tively, as if to excuse himself for any ru- 
mor of his grasping ways wliich might have 
reached his companion. ** Keeping store as 
I do, I have to handle ** — But here he 
stopped short, conscious of having taken a 
wrong step. However, they were more than 
half across now, and the mail was overdue ; 
he would not be forced into going back when 
it was ascertained that be ^^efused to even 
look at any samples. 

But the passenger took no notice of the 
news that he was sailing with the chief and 
only merchant of Johu*s Island, and even 
turned slowly to look back at the shore they 
had left, far away now, and fast growing 
dim on the horison. John*s Island was, on 
the contrary, growing more distinct and 
there were some smaller fragments of land 
near it ; on one he could already distinguish 
a flock of sheep that moved slowly down a 
barren slope. It was amasing that they 
found food enough all summer in thai nai^ 
low pasture. The suggestion of winter fai 
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Ab ranola oorner of tbe world g»To Fnnk- 
fort A feeling of deep pitj for the sheep, m 
w«ll M for all tbe other inhabitante. Yet 
it was worth a cheerless year to come ooci^ 
MSMUy to suoh weather as this; and he 
filled hie lungs again and again with the 
delieioiiB air blown to him from the inland 
eoantry of baybcrrj and fir balsams across 
the qiarklbg salt-water. The fresh north- 
wind carried them straight on their 
and the postmaster's passenger could 
Bot have told himself why he was going to 
Join's Island, except that when he had ap- 
'patently eome to Uie end of ererything on 
aa ootrsaching point of the main-Und, he 
kad found that there was still a settlement 
btjoBd — John's IsUnd, twelve milee dis- 
taati and oommunication would be that day 
aflotded. ** Sheep farmers and fishermen — 
a real oU-fMhbned crowd,'* he had been 
tald. It was odd to go with the postmaster : 
ptrimps he was addressed by fate to some 
htmuk being who expected him. Yes, he 
wmU find out what oould be done for the 
JolnVIslanders ; then a wave of defeat 
seemed to chill his deeire. It was better to 
bl them work toward what they needed and 
beeidee, '•the gift without theciTor 
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were dumb." Though after all it would be 
a kind of satisfaction to take a poor little 
neighborhood under one's wing, and make 
it presents of books and various enlighten- 
ments. It would n't be a bad thing to send 
it a Punch and Judy show, or a panorama. 

** May I ask your business 7 " interrupted 
Jabcz Pennell, to whom the long silence was 
a little oppressive. 

**I am a sportsman," responded John 
Frankfort, the jMirtnor in a flourishing pri- 
vate bank, and tbe merchant-postmaster's 
face drooped with disappointment No bar^ 
gains, then, but perhaps a lucrative boarder 
for a week or two ; and Jabes instantly re- 
solved that for not a cent less than a dollar 
a day should thb man share the privileges 
and advantages of his own food and lodg^ 
ing. Two dollars a week being the ear* 
rent rate among John's-Islanders, it will be 
easily seen that Mr. Pennell was a auui of 
f ar^eetng bosinees enterprise. 

On shore, public attention was beginning 
to centre upon the small white sail that was 
eiossing tbe bay. At the landing there was 
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MX tol BO kmnta being to be teen, unless 
OM bad sbarp ejes enough to deteet the sal- 
low, nnhsppjr eountenanee 61 the postmM* 
%»\ wife. She sal at the front kitchen 
window of the few-storied farm-house thmt 
was perehed nearly at the top of a long 
green sfepe. The store, of which the post- 
olBoe department wasn small fraction, stood* 
nearer the water, at the head of the little 
harbor. It was a high, narrow, smartlj 
painted little building, and looked as if it 
had strajed from some pretentious inland 
▼iDage, but the tnmble^lown shed near bj 
bad evidently been standing for many years, 
and was well acquainted with the fish busi- 
neaa. The knding-plaoe looked still mora 
we ath e r be at e n ; its few timbers wero bar- 
nacled and orergrown with sea-weeds below 
Ugb-watar mark,' and the stone-work was 
mdely put together. There wasalitterof 
drifl-wood, of diUpidated boats and empty 
bands and broken lobster pots, and a little 
Ugber on the shore stood a tar kettle, and, 
Rrominenl still, a mehndioly pair 
(k ehaise wheels, with their thorough, 
drawn nneomfortably tight by ex* 
ly seasonings of relentless 
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The tide was high, and on this sheltered 
side of the inland the low waves bruke with 
a quick, fresh sound* and moved tho pebbles 
gently on the narrow beach. The tun looked 
more and more golden red, and all the shore 
was glowing with color. The faint redden- 
ing tinge of some small oaks among the 
hemlocks farther up the island sliore, the 
pale green and primrose of a group of 
birches, were all glorified with the brilliant 
contrast of the sea and the shining of Uie 
autumn sky. Even the green pastures and 
browner fields looked as if their oovering 
had been changed to some richer material, 
like velvet, so soft and splendid they looked. 
High on a barren pasture ridge that shel- 
tered the landing on its seaward side the 
huckleberry bushes had been brightened with 
a touch of carmine. Coming toward John*s 
Island one might be reminded of some dull 
old picture that had been cJcansed and wet, 
all its colors were suddenly grown so clear 
and gay. 

Almost at the same moment two men ap* 
peared from different quarters of the shoiw» 
and without apparently taking any notice of 
each other, even by way of greeting, they 
seated tbeossalTes side hj skia on a worm- 
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mIm piece of ship timber near the tar pot 
In a few niautea a third resident of the 
ielaad joined tbem, coming over the high 
paetore elope, and looking for one moment 
giant>like against the sky. 

^ Jabes need n*t grumble to^aj oo accoont 
•• M head-wind/' said one of the first oom- 
•w. ••! was mendin' a piece o' wall that 
was orerset, an* I see him all of a sadden, 
meet inshore. My woman has been expect- 
ing a letter from her brother's folks in Cas- 
tioe. I s*poee ye *Te heaid 7 They was all 
down with the throat distemper kst we knew 
abottt *em, an* she was dreadfid put about 
heeanse she got no word by the hst mail 
Lor\ BOW wa'n't it just like Jabe's con- 
trairinees to go over in that fussin* oU doiy 
•* hie with no sail to speak of?** 

- WoaU n't have took him half the Ume 
b his eat4ioat,** grumbled the elder man of 
the three. ** Thinks he can do as he *s a 
■wnd la, an* we've got to make the best 
mkX Ef I was postmaster I should look 
••t, fuel thing, for an abler boat nor any 
fct't got Ue*s gittin nearer evenr year, 
Jahele.- ^ ^ 

••Tafai't faV to the dttaens,** said the 

*• Don't git no maU but twice 
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a week anyhow, an' then he Titers round 
long's he 's a mind to, dickeriu* an' spouttn* 
politics over to the Foreside. Folks may be 
layin* dyin*, an* there *s all kinds o' urgent 
letters that ought to be in owners' hands 
direct Jabe need n't think we mean to put 
up with him frever ; " and the irate islander, 
who never had any letters at all from one 
year's end to another*s looked at both his 
companions for their assent 

"* Don't ye git riled so, Dan'el,'* softly re- 
sponded the last-comer, a grtnlcd little fish* 
erman-farmer, who looked like a pirate, and 
was really the most amiable man on John's 
Island — ** don't ye git. riled. I don' know 
as, come to the scratch, ary one of us would 
want to make two tripe back an' forrard 
every week the year round for a hundcrd 
an* twenty dollars. Take it in them high 
December seas, now, an* 'long in Jenoary 
an* March. Course he accommodates him* 
self, an' it comes in the way o' his business, 
an' he gits a passenger now an* then. WeU« 
it all counts up, I s'poee.** 

** There's somebody or *nother aboard 
now,** said the opponent **They may 
have sent over for our folks from Gutine. 
They was headin* on to be dangerous, three 
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o* the ehild*ii and WMh*ii*toii bimtelf. I 
mmj hAr% lo go up io-nigbt Dare taj 
tiMj^Te sent a letter we aioH got Dam 
thai Jabe I I *Te heard before now of hie 
looking over everything in the bag oomin* 
over — tortin* be calls ii, to save time — but 
*l would n*t be no wonder ef a letter Mowed 
•St o* his fingers now an* again.** 

** There *s King George a-layin* off, ain*t 
Im? ** asked the peaGe-maker, who was whit-' 
timg a piece of dry kelp stalk that be had 
picked np from the pebbles, and all three 
■MB took a long look at the gray sail beyond 
Ike moorings. 

^Whal a cnrt*s critter that bl*" ex- 
ebfaned one of the group. ^ I suppose, now, 
Bolkin *s goia* to tempt him to set foot on 
Joka*a Island long*s he lives — do yon?** 
bat nobody answered. 

** Don* know who he *s spitin* but himself,** 

srid Ike peace-maker.^ I was underrunning 

mj Irawl last week, an* he come by with 

kis hn o* fish, an* hove to to see what I 

irae giltin*. Me and King George *s al*a*s 

o* leDowshiped a litUe by spells. I 

off to Ike Banks, you know, thai time 

^mA Ike gran* fiare no an* took himself 
* eo be aiB*l oo 
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^I always give my vole that he wa*n*l in 
his right mind ; *t wa*n*t all ugliness, now. 
I went to school with him, an* he was a 
clever boy as there was,*' said the eldor man, 
who had hardly spoken before. ^ I never 
more *n half blamed him, however *t was, 
an* it kind o* rankled mo tliat he sliould ha* 
been drove off an* outlawed hisself this way, 
*Twas Jabe Pennell; he thought George 
was stan*in* in his light *boot the postmas- 
tersbip, an* he worked folks np, an* set *em 
agin him. George's mother*s folks did have 
a kind of a punky spot somewhere in their 
heads, but be never give no sign o* anything 
till Jabe Pennell begun to hunt him an* dare 
him.** 

** WeU, he *s done a good thing seoce bo 
bought Folly Island. I hear say King 
George is gittin* rich,** said the peaceful 
pirate. ** *T was a hard thing for his folks, 
his wife an* the girl I think be*s been 
more scattery sence his wife died, anyway. 
Dam I how lonesome they most be in win- 
tert I should think they'd be afeared a 
sea would break right over *em. Forties be 
hanged, I say, that '11 drive a man to do such 
things as them — never step foot on any 
land but kis own agin I I tell ye we *ve eaek 
oo ns got rights.** 
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Thb WIS vnusual eloquence mod excite- 
it on the epeaker's part, and his neigh- 
bors stole a furtive look at him and then at 
eaeh other. He was an own ooosin to King 
George Quint, the recluse owner of FoUj 
Island — an isolated bit of land scTeral 
miles farther seaward — and one of the lia- 
traers reflected tliat this relationship mnsl 
be the eaose of his braTcrj. 

The post-boat was nearly in now, and the 
three SMn roee and went down to the water*s 
edge. The sail was furled, and the old doty 
slipped about uneasily on the low wares. 
Tbs postmaster was greeted by friendly 
shouts from his late maligners, but he was 
mneccmarily biuiy with his sail and with his 
packages amidships, and took his time, as 
wl least one spectator grumbled, about com- 
iog in. King George had also lowered his 
sail and taken to his oars, but just as he 
would hare been alongside, the )KMtmastcr 
caught up his own oars, and pulled smartly 
toward the landing. This proceeding stim- 
ulated his pursuer to a stem-chase, and prca> 
eatly the boats were together, but P^nnell 
poshed straight on through the low wares 
to the strand, and his pursuer lingered just 
look in his oars, and dropped his 






killock orer the bow. He knew perfectly 
well that the representatiTe of the govern* 
ment would go asliore and take all ilie lime 
he could to sort the contents of the maii-liag 
in his place of busincM. It would even be 
good luck If lie did not go homo to iinppcr 
first, and keep everybody watting all the 
while. SomottmcB his constituents IumI 
hailed him from their flsliiiig-lMMts on the 
high seas, and taken their weekly nows|iaper 
over the boat*s side, but it was only in mo* 
monts of great amiability or forgetfulacao 
that the King of Folly Island was so kindly 
served. This was tyranny pure and simple. 
But what could be done? So was winter 
cold, and so did the dog-flsh spoil the trawls. 
Even the JohnVIslandcrs needed a fearless 
patriot to lead them to liberty. 

The three men on the strand and King 
George from the harbor were all watching 
with curious eyes the stranger who had 
crossed in Jabes Pennell*s boat He was 
deeply interested in them also ; but at that 
moment such a dasaling glow of sunli^it 
broke from the doud in the west that Frank- 
fort turned away to look at the strange, r^ 
mote landscape that surrounded him. He 
fslt as if he had taken a step backward into 
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an earlier age — these men had the look of 
piooeert or of colonUto — yet the little 
eoontrj-eide showed marks of long ooetH 
paocy. He had really got to the outer 
boondary of ciTilization. 

** Now it *s too bad o* yoa, Jabei, to keep 
George Quint a-waitin\** deprecated the 
peae»maker, ^ He *s got a good ways to go 
*way OTor to FoUy Island, an* like *s not he 
Beans to onderrun his trawl too. We all 
npeeted ye sooner with this fair wind.** 
At whieh the postmaster gare an unintelli- 
gible growL 

**This *ers passenger was eomin* o?er, 
ealolatin* to stop a spel), an* wants to be 
aeoomroodated/* he announced presently. 

Bttt one of the group on the strand inter- 
rupted him. He was considered the wag of 
that neighborhood. «« Erer b*en to FoUy 
Island, stranger?** he asked, with great 
dvility. ••Thero*s the King of it« layin* 
off in his boat George! ** he caUed lustily, 
^I want to know ef yon ean*t put up a 
truTler that wants to Tiew these parte •* 
theairtk?** 

Frankfort somehow caught the spirit of 
the occasion, and understood that there was 
a Joka «Dd«4yiag this request Folly Id- 



and had an enticing sound, and he listened 
oagorly for the answer. It was well known 
by cTcrybody except himself that Jabci Pen- 
nell monopolised the entertainment of the 
trareliog public, and King George roared 
back, delightedly, that he would do the best 
be could on short notice, and pulled his boat 
farther in. Frankfort made ready to trans- 
fer his luggage, and Uughed again with the 
men on the shore. He was not sorry la 
hare a longer Toyage in that lordy sunset 
light and the hospitality of John's Island, 
already represented by these specimens of 
householders, was not especially alluring. 
Jabes Pennell was grumbling to himself, 
and turned to go to the store. King Geoi^ 
reminded him innocently of some grocenee 
which he had promised to hare ready, and 
always fearful of losinj: one of his few ena- 
tomers, he nodded and went his way. It 
seemed to be a strange combination of de- 
pendence and animosity between the men. 
The King followed his purreyor with a 
blasting glance of hatred, and turned hie 
boat and held it so that Frankfort could 
step in and raaeh back afterward for hie 

possessions. ' 

i« » #•« miMiM Mr. Pennell re tura ad 
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with MOM ptekagM and a iuuidf ol of mw^ 
papan. 

^ Ha?e ye pat in the oottgb drops 7 ** atkad 
the flsbeiman, gruffly* and was antwored bj 
a nod of the merehant't head. 

•« Bring them haddick before Tba*eday,** 
he eoounanded the island potentate, whe 
was already setting his small sail 

The wind had freshened. They slid ont 
el the bay, and presently the figures on the 
shore grew indistinot, and Frankfort found 
himself outward bound on a new taok toward 
n low island sereral miles away. It seemed 
to be at eonsaderable distance from any 
other land ; the light of the sun was full 
upon it Now he oertainly was as far away 
as he could get from city life and the busy 
haunts of men. He wonderod at the curious 
chain of circumstances that he had followed 
that day. This man looked like a hermit, 
and redly lived in the outermost isUnd of 
aU. 

Franhfort grow more and more amused 
with ths novel experiences of the day. He 
had wished for a long time to see theee 
Maine idands for himself. A week at 
Mount DeeeH had served to make him very 
hnpataest of the fanported society d that re* 
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nowned watering-place, so incongruous with 
the native simplicity and quiet There was 
a serious look to tlie dark forests and bleak 
rocks that seemed to have been broken into 
fragments by some convulsion of nature, and 
scattered in islands and reefs along the 
coast A strange population clung to these 
isolated bits of the world, and it was reward* 
ing to Frankfort*s sincere interest in such 
individualised existence that he should now 
be brought face to face with it 

The boat sailed steadily. A colder air, 
like the very breath of the great sea, met 
the voyagers presently. Two or three light> 
house lamps flashed out their first pale rays 
like stars, and evening had begun. Yet 
there was still a soft glow of color over the 
low seaboard. The western sky was slow 
to fade, and the islands looked soft and 
mirage-like in the growing gloom. Frank- 
fort found himself drifting away into dreaom 
as if he were listening to musks ; there wae 
somoUiing lulling in the motion of the boat 
As for the King, he took no notkw of his 
passenger, but steered with an oar and 
tended the sheet and hummed a few notes 
occasionally of some quaint minor tuno, 
must have been singing itself 
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plainlj to hii own oonicionsneM. The stran- 
ger wmked from hit reTerie before terj long, 
And obeerred with delight that the man be- 
fore him had a nioet interesting face, a noblj 
BMmlded forehead, and brare, commanding 
•jee. There was truly an air of distinction 
and dignity abont this King of Folly Island, 
an uncommon directness and independence. 
He was tlie son and Iieir of the old Vikings 
who had sailed that stormy coast and dis- 
eoTered its harborage and its Tines fire 
hundred years before Columbus was bom 
in Italy, or was beggar to the surly lords 
aad gentlemen of Spain. 

The silence was growing strange, and pro- 
▼olring eurioaity between the new-made host 
aad guest, and Frankfort asked drilly some 
question about the distance. The King 
turned to look at him with surprise, as if he 
had forgotten his companionship. The die- 
eoTUfj seemed to giro him pleasure, and he 
answered, in a good dear Toioe, with a true 
fisherman's twang and brogue: "'We^re 
moru*n half there. Be you cold?** And 
Frankfort eoufessed to a stray shiver now 
Md thsa, which seemed to insptie a more 
friendly rebtionship b the boat*s ciew. 
Qiiek as tho^ghlp the Kbg puUed off Ue 
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own rough coat and wrapped it about the 
shoulders of the paler city man. Then he 
stepped forward along the boat, after hand- 
ing the oar to his companion, and busied 
himself ostentatiously with a ro|ie, with the 
packages that he had bought from PennelL 
One would haTe thought he had freed Uai- 
self from his coat merely as a matter of con- 
Tcnience; and Frankfort, who was not a 
little touched by the kindness, paid his new 
soTcreign complete deference. George Quint 
was evidently a man whom one must be very 
careful about thanking, however, and there 
was another time of silence. 

** I hope my coming will not make any 
trouble in your family," ventured the stran- 
ger, after a little while. 

^ Bless ye, no r^ replied the host ** Theiw 
*s only Phebe, my daughter, and nothing 
would please lier better tlian somebody extra 
to do for. Slie *s dreadful folksy for a giri 
that *s bed to live alone on a far island, 
Phebe is. T ain*t every one I *d pick to 
carry home, though,** said the King, mag- 
nificently. ** 1^ has been my plan to keep 
dear o* humans much as could be. I had 
my fill o* the John VIshuiders a good whilo 
ago.- 
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•«Hanl to get OB with?'* asked the lie* 
teoer, bmBoring the new tone which hb eers 
httdcrafht 

** I eould get on with 'em ef *t was any- 
ways woth while/* responded the isknd 
riiieft a ii i. ** I did n*t see why there was any 
Beed o* being badgered and nagged all my 
days by a pack o' curs like them JohnVIsl- 
aaders. They *d hunt ye to death if ye was 
anyways their master; and I got me a pieoe 
o* hmd as far off from *em as I couM buy, 
and here I be« I ain*t stepped foot on any 
man's land but my own these twenty-six 
years. Ef anybody wants to deal with mOt 
he must eome to the water*8 edge/* 

The speaker's toigo trembled with excite- 
■lent, and Frankfort was conscious of a 
strange sympathy and exhiUration. 

** But why did n*t you go ashore and lire 
OQ the main-hmd, out of the way of such 
neighbors altogether?** he asked, and was 
met by a wondering look. 

** I did n't belong there," replied the King, 
as if the idea had never occurred to him be- 
fore. ** I had my living to get It took me 
than twelve years to finish paying for 
island, besides what hard money I laid 
* Some years the fish is mighty shy. 
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I always had an eye to the island sonco I 
was a boy ; and wo *ve been better off here, 
as I view it I was some sorry my woman 
should be so fur from Iier folks when she was 
down with her last sickness.** 

The sail was lowered suddenly, and the 

boat rose and fell on the long waves near 

the floats of a trawl, which Quint pulled 

over tlie bows, slipping the long line by with 

its cmjity hooks until he came to a small 

haddock, which he throw l>chind him to flop 

and beat itself about at Frankfort*s foot as 

if imploring him not to cat it for his supper. 

Then tlio sprit-sail was lioistcd a^pin, and 

tlicy voyaged toward Folly Island slowly 

with a failing broexe. The King stampod 

his feet, and even struck his arms togctlier 

as if tliey were chilled, but took no notifo 

of the coat which his guest had taken off 

again a few minutes before. To Frankfort 

tlie evening was growing mild, and hb blood 

rushed through his veins with a delicious 

thrill. The island loomed high and bUck, 

as if it were covered with thick woods ; bot 

there was a light ashore in the window of a 

small liouse, and presently the pilgrim found 

himself safe on Und, quite stiff in his legs, 

bot very serene in temper. A brisk 
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dog leaped aboal him with elamoront bftrkSi 
% large graj cat alto appeared belligeieni 
and enrioot; tli«i a Toice eame froin the 
doorwqr : ** Late, ain't 7011, father? ** 

Wtdmit a word of reply, the King of 
tliat iaie led the way to hit.eastle, haddock 
in hand. Frankfort and the dog and cat 
followed after. Before they reached the 
opes door, the light Rhone oat npon a little 
wildemese of bright flowers, yellow and red 
aad white. The King stepped carefully up 
the narrow pathway, and waited on the step 
for hb already loyal subject to enter. 

•^ Phebe,** be said, jokingly, Ty% brought 
je sooM company — a gentleman from Lord 
knows where, who oould n*t seem to content 
Umself without seeing Folly Island.** 

Pbebe stepped forward with great shyness, 
but perfect appreciation of the right thing 
to be done. **I giro you welcome,*' she 
said, quietly, and offered a thin affectionate 
band. She was very plain in her looks, with 
a hard«worked. New England pUinness, but 
as Frankfort stood in the little kitchen he 
was immediately conscious of a peculiar del- 
ieaey and rsAnement in his surroundings, 
ms an atmosphere in this outK>f-the- 

7 eeensr el eiTiliaaftfam thai be missed hi 
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an but a few of the best houses be had erer 

known. 

The ways of the Folly IsUnd bousdceep- 
ing were too well established to be thrown 
out of their course by even so uncommon 
an crent as the coming of a stranger. The 
simple supper was eaten, and Frankfort was 
ready for hb share of it He was touched 
at the eagerness of his hostess to servo him, 
at her wistful questioning of her father to 
learn whom he had seen and what he had 
heard that day. There was no actual exile 
in the fisherman's lot after all : he met his 
old acquaintances almost daily on the fish- 
ing grounds, and it was upon the women of 
the household that an nnmbtakaUe burden 
of isolation had fallen. Sometimes a man 
lired with them for a time to help culttnUe 
the small farm« but Phobe was skilled in 
out-door handicrafts. Site could use toob 
better than hef father* the guest was told 
proudly, and that day she luul been digging 
potatoes — a great pleasure evidently, as 
anything would hare been that kept one out- 
of-doors in the sunshiny field. 

When the supper was over, the father 
helped hb daughter to dear away the table 
as simply and f endty as eonU be, and as if 
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long lionett look at tbo stimnfer within his 
gilea. 

The next morning Frankfort made hit 
appearance in the kitchen at a nobly early 
hoar, to find that the master of the house 
bad been out io his boat since four o'clock, 
and would not be in for some time yet. 
Fbebe was waiting to give him his break- 
fast, and soon after he saw her going to the 
potato field, and joined her. The son was 
bright, and the island was gay with color ; 
Ibe asters were in their best pale larender 
sad royal purple tints ; the bay was flecked 
with sails of fishing-boats, because the mack- 
oral had again struck in ; and outside the isl- 
and, at no great distance, was the highway 
•ff the coasting ressels to and from the easi- 
om part of the state and the more distant 
pTOrinces. There were near two hundred 
ormft in sight, great and small, and John 
Frankfort dug his potatoes with intermittent 
iadnstry as he looked off east and west al 
a lorely scene. They might hare been 
oiM galant and a dignified marquist^ 
and Pbebe — it did not matter what 
wiorfc they toyed with. They were each 
with a oharming derotioa to the otbtfi 
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a grave reverence and humoring of the mu- 
tual desire for quiet and roediUtion. Toward 
noon tho fishing-boat which Phebe had 
known consUntly and watched with affec- 
tionate interest was seen rettiming deep 
laden, and slie liastened to the little landing. 
Frankfort had already expressed his di«daiu 
of a noonday meal, and throwing down his 
hoc, betook himJHjIf to the highest point of 
the island. Here was a small company of 
hemlocks, twisted and bent by the northeast 
winds, and on tlie soft brown carpet of their 
short pins, our pilgrim to tlie outer boundap 
ries spent the middle of the day. A strange 
drowsiness, such as he had often felt before 
in such bracing air, seemed to take posses 
Mon of him, and to a man who had been 
perplexing himself with hard business prob- 
iems and erratic ventures in financiering, 
potato^igging on a warm September day 
was not exciting. 

The hemlocks stood alone on the summit 
of the ishind, and must hare been a land- 
mark for the King to steer home by. Bo- 
fore Frankfort stretched a balf-deared fias- 
iufo, where now and then, as he laiily 
opened his eyes, he oooM see a morinf 
theep*s back among the small birebes and 
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feni and juniper. Behind him were the 
eleared fielck and the bouae, and a fringe of 
forest trees stood all round tbe rocky shore 
ef the domain. From the water one oould 
not see that there was snoh a well-arranged 
farm oo Folly Island behind this barrier of 
eedara, hot the inhabitants of that region 
thriftily counted upon the natural stockade 
to keep the winter winds away. 

Tbe sun had changed its direction alto- 
gether when he finally waked, and shone 
broadly down upon him from a point much 
nearer tbe western boriaon. At that mo- 
ment tbe owner of tbe island made his ap- 
pearance, looking somewhat solicitous. 

•^We didn^t know what had become of 
ye, young man,** be said, in a fatherly way. 
** T ain*t nateral for ye to go without your 
dinner, as I riew it We 11 soon hearten 
ye up, Pbebe an* me ; though she doo*t eal 
BO more than a chippin*-sparrer, Pbebe 
doa^t,*" and bis face returned to its sadder 



""No,** sakl Frankfort; •«sbe kwks Teiy 
delicate. Don't you think it might be bet- 
ter to take her inland, or to some more shel- 
tspsd phee, this winter 7 *" 

Tbe qneetaon was asked with besitatioii. 
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but the speaker's kind-heartedness was fai all 
his wonls. The father turned away and 
snapped a dry hemlock twig with impatient 
fingers. 

** She would n*t go withoutcn me,'* he an- 
swered, in a choked Toioe, ** an' my irow is 
my vow. I shall never set foot on another 
man's land while I 'm alive." 

The day had been so uneventful, and 
Folly Island had appeared to be such a 
calm, not to say prosaic place, that its vis- 
itor was already forgetting tbe thrill of in* 
terest with which be had first heard its 
name. Here again, however, was the un- 
mistakable tragic element in the life of the 
inhabitants ; this man, who should be armed 
and defended by his common-sense, was jret 
made weak by some prejudice or supersti- 
tion. What could have warped him in this 
strange way 7 for, indeed, the people of most 
unenlightened communities were prone to 
herd together, to follow each other's lead, to 
need a dictator, no matter how much they 
might rebel at bis example or demands. 
This city gentleman was moved by a deep 
curiosity to know for himself the laws and 
charts of hb new-found acquaintance's ex- 
isleBce; be had never felt a keener intereel 
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ill a ftnl day's acquainUiice with asj hmiuui 
being. 

«« Society would be at a etand^ll/' be taid, 
witb apparent lightness, ** if each of us wbo 
found liis neighbors unsatisfactorj sboald 
strike out for himself as you hare done.** 

The King of Folly Island gare a bmg 
shrewd look at his Gotnpanion, wbo was still 
watching tlio mackerel fleet ; then he blushed 
like a girl through all the searcbanged color 
of his cheeks. 

** Look out for number one, or else number 
two *s got to look out for you/* he said, witb 
oome uncertainty in the tone of his voice. 

«« Yes,** answered Frankfort, smiling. •• I 
bare repeated that to myself a great many 
tines. The truth is, I don*t bekmg to my 
neighbors any more than you da** 

^I expect that you hare got a better 
dumce nor me ; ef I had only been started 
anon*st Christians, now I '' excUimed Qnint, 
with gnthering fury at the thought of his 
JohnVIshinders. 

«*Hnmsn nature is the same the world 
^▼^•** taid the guest, quietly, as if more to 
bimself than his listener. •« I dare say thai 
ikm iautt is apt to be our own ; "* but there 
M reppoBse to Ibis audaeioas ophioB. 
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Frankfort bad risen from the couch of 
hemlock pins, and . tlie two men walked 
toward the house together. The cares of 
modem life could not weigh too heavily on 
such a day. The sliining sea, the white 
sails, gleaiuiiig or gray-sliailowod, and tlio 
dark green of the nearer islands made a 
brilliant picture, and the younger man was 
imimtient with himself for thinking the 
armada of small craft a iiarallel to the finan- 
cial ventures which were mailo day after day 
. in city life. Wh.it a question of chance it 
wms, after all, for either herring or dollars — 
•ome of these boats were sure to go homo 
disappointed, or worse, at niglit ; but at Uiis 
point he shrugged his shoulders angrily bo- 
cause he could not forget some still unde- 
cided ventures of his own. llow di^radod 
a man became who chose to be only a money- 
maker I The se»t of Uie chase for wealUi 
and the power of it suddenly seemed a very 
trivial and fooluh tbing to Frankfort, who 
eonfessed anew that he bad no purpose in 
■mking his gains. 

** You ain*t a married nsaa ; live a baeb- 
dor life, don't ye 7 ** asked Uie King, as if 
in recognition of theee thoughu, and Frank- 
fort, a little startled, nodded assent 
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** Makes !i a sight easier/* was the unex- 
pected response. ^* Yon cIon*t feel as if jou 
night be wronging otiier folks when jou do 
what suits jrou best Now mj woman was 
wuth her weight in gold, an* she lays there 
in the little yard over in the comer of tlie 
field — slie nerer fought me, nor atgueil the 
p'int again after she found I was sot, but it 
aged her, fetchin* of her away from all her 
folks, an* out of where slie was wonted. I 
dkl n*t foresee it at the time.** 

There was something r.iartyr-Iike and he- 

lOM in the exile's appearance as he spoke, 

and bis listener bad almost an admiration 

for soch heroism, until he reminded himself 

that this withdrawal from society had been 

willful, and, so far as he knew, quite selfish. 

It could not be said that Quint bad stood in 

\om k>t and place as a brave man sliould, 

«ale« be had left John's Island as the Pil- 

gnm Fathers left England, for conscientious 

iples and a necessary freedom. How 

ly pilgrims since those have fahwly made 

Hbm Hune plea for undeserved liberty ! 

•• What was your object ia doming bare ? '* 
siraagvr asked, quietly, as if be bad 
no reason yet that satisfied him. 
''I wanted to be by myself;** and the 
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King rallied his powers of eloquence to 
make excuses. **I wa*n*t one tliat could 
stand them folks that overlooked an* liarriod 
me, an* was too mean to live. They could 
go their way, an* I mine ; I would n*t harm 
*em, but I wanted none of 'em. Here, you 
see, I get my own livin*. I raise my own 
bog, an* the women-folks have more hens 
than tliey want, an* I keep a few sheep 
a-runnin* over the other siile o* the place. 
The fish o* the sea is had for the catchin*, 
an* I owe no man anything. I should ha* 
b*en beholden if I *d stopped where we come 
from ; ** and he turned with an air of tri- 
umph to look at Frankfort, who glanced at 
him in return with an air of interest 

*^ I see that you depend upon the larger 
islands for some supplies — cough drops, for 
instance?** said the stranger, with needless 
eleamess.^ ** I cannot help feeling that you 
would have done better to choose a lass ex- 
posed island — one nearer the main-land, 
you know, in a place better sheltered from 
(he winds.** 

** They do cut us *niost in two,** said the 
King, meekly, and his face felL Frankfort 
felt quite asbaroed of himself, but be was 
eoMoious already of an aotagooistio feeling. 
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Indeed, this wms ma iiUnd of folly ; this man, 
who felt hiniBelf to bo better than hU neigh- 
bort, wae the sacriflcer of his family*! eom- 
ibrt; be wae heaping op riches, and who 
WDiald gather them? Not the poor pale 
danghter, that was certain. In this moment 
they passed the comer of the house, and dia- 
eoTered Phebe herself standing on the door- 
alep, watching some distant point of the sea 
or sky with a heary, much battered spy-gUss. 

She looked pleased as she lowered the 
glass for a moment, and greeted Frankfort 
with a silent welcome. 

^Oh, so *tis; now I forgot *twas this 
afternoon,*^ said Quint «« She *s a^watchin' 
the funeral ; ain*t you, daughter ? Old &Iis* 
Danforth, over onto Wall IsUnd, that has 
been layin* sick all summer — a cousin o* 
my mother's,'* he confessed, in a lower tone, 
aad tuned away with feigned unconcern as 
Frankfort took the spy-glass which Phebe 
offered. He was sure that his hostess had 
been wishing that she eould share in the 
family gathering. Was it possible thai 
Qnut was a tyrant, and bad n^Tor lei this 
grown woman lea?e his chosen isle 7 Freo- 
iadeedl 

He forgot the affairs of FoUy Uand the 
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next moment, as he caught sight of the 
strange procession. He could see the coffin 
with its black pall in a boat rowed by four 
men, who bad pushed out a little way from 
shore, and other boats near it From the 
low gray house near the wat4*r came a little 
group of women stepping down across the 
rough beach and getting into their lH>ats; 
then all fell into a rude sort of ortlerliness, 
the hearse-boat going first, and the proccs- 
sion went away across the wide bay toward 
the main-land. He k>wcrcd the gbss for an 
insUnt, and Phebe reachetl for it eagerly. 

** They were just bringing out the coffin 
before you came,** she said, with a little sigh ; 
and Frankfort wlio had seen many page.ants 
and ceremonialis rebuked himself for baring 
stolen so much of this rare pleasure from 
his hostess. He couM still see the fkiating 
funeral Though it was only a far-away line 
of boats, there was a strange awe and fas- 
eination in watching them follow theur sin- 
gle, steady course. 

^ Danforth*s folks bury orer to the Fore- 
side,** exphuned the King of Folly IsUnd ; 
but his guest had taken a little book from 
his pocket and seated himself on a rock thai 
made one boundary of the gay, disorderly 
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rden. It wms Terjr shadjr and pleanmi at 
I iida of the bouse, and be was too warm 
•r bit walk across the unsbaded pastures, 
was Torj bot sunshine for tbat time of 
year, and bis holiday began to grow doll, 
w be, after all, good for nothing but 
Mj-making? The thought fairly haunted 
i; be bad lost bis power of enjoyment, 
I there might be no remedy. 
rbe fisherman bad disappeared; the fu- 
el was a dim speck off there where the 
^ttered on the water, yet be saw it still, 
I bis book closed over his listless fingers, 
ibe sat on the door-step knitting now, 
b the old glass laid by her side ready for 
. Frankfort k>oked at her presently with 
Bile. 

^Will yon let me see your book7'* she 
■d, with a child's eagerness ; and be gave 
iber. 

*It is an old eopy of Wordsworth's 

rtsr poems,'* be said. "« It beknged to 

aoiber. Her name was the same as 

She speUed it with the o/* said Phebe, 
bal with interest in this disooTery, and 
iljr examining tlie flyleaf. *• What a 
Mgr hand she wrote I Is it a book you 
if •• 
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** I like it best because it was hers, I am 
afraid,*' replied Frankfort, honestly. ** Yes, 
it does one ^ood to read such )x>eiiis ; but I 
find it linnl to read anything in these days ; 
my business fills my mind. You know so 
little, here on your island, of the way the 
great world beyond pushes and fights and 
wrangles." 

** I sup))ose tliero are some pleasant folks,** 
said Phrbe, simply. ««I used to like to 
read, but I found it made me lonesome. I 
used to wisli I could go ashore and do all 
the tilings that folks in books did. But I 
don't care now ; I would n't go away from 
the inland for anything.** 

••No,** said Frankfort, kindly; "I 
would n't if I were you. Go on dreaming 
about the world; that is better. And it 
does people good to come here and see you 
so comfortable and contented,'* be added, 
with a tenderness in his voice that was quite 
foreign to it of late years. But Phebo gave 
one quick look at the far horison, her thin 
cheeks grew very rosy, and she k>oked down 
again at her knitting. 

Presently she went into the house. At 
tea4inie tlint erening the guest was surprised 
to find the littk Uble decked out for a feeti- 
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?ftl, with nomo flowornl fliiiminml Aiilniif(1i(- 
boeked oM miihogany olmir from Uio bout 
foocn in his own plaoe of honor. Pliebo 
looked gay and exoitad, and Frankfort won« 
dtred at the feaeii as well as the master of 
the hovte, when thej came to take their plaoee. 

** Yon toe, yon found me onawaree lael 
Bighti eoming to unexpected.** eaid the poor 
palo m btie e e . *^ I did n*t want yon to think 
that we bad forgotten how to treat folks.** 

And somehow the man whose faee was 
wsoally so coM and unchanging could hardly 
keep hack his tears while, after the supper 
was cleared away, he was shown a little 
■Bodcl of a meeting-house, steeple and all, 
which Phebe had made from card-board 
aad coTered with small shells a winter or 
two before. 8he brought it to him with a 
qifendid sense' of its art, and Frankfort 
said ererything that could be said except 
tfial it was beautifuL lie even begged to 
bo told exaeUy how it was done, and they 
sat by the light together and discussed the 
poor toy, while the King of Folly Island 
dooed and waked again with renewed pleas* 
wre as be contemplated his danghtor*s enjoy* 
menl But she coughed r^rj often, poor 
Pkebe, and the gnesi wondered if the posi- 
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master's supply of drugs wore equal to Uiis 
pitiful illnoiM. Toor Plioliol aiNl wiuUmt 
would bo hero soon I 

Day after day, in the bright weatlier, 
Frankfort lingered with his new friends, 
spending a morning now and then in fishing 
with his host, and coming into closer con- 
tact with the inhabitanU of that part of the 
world. 

Before the short visit was over, the gnest 
was aware that he had been very tired and 
out of sorts when lio hw\ yielded to the de> 
sire to hide away from civilisation, aiul luul 
drifted, nnder some pilotage Uiot was be- 
yond himself, into this quiet haven. He 
felt stronger and in much better spirits, and 
remembered afterward tliat he had been as 
merry as a boy on Folly Island in the long 
evenings when Phebe was busy with hor 
knitting-work, and her father told long and 
spirited stories of his early experiences along 
the coast and among the iishonnan. Dut 
business cares began to fret this holiilay- 
maker, and as suddenly as ho hod cnme ho 
went away again on a misty morning thai 
promised rain. He was very sorry when 
he said good-by to Phebe ; she was crying 
as be left tko bouse, and a great wave of 
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eompMsion poured itself orer Fnuikfori*e 
lieart He nercr should see her again, that 
was certain ; be wislicd that he oould spirit 
lior away to sonie gentler climate, and half 
apoka his thought as he stood hesitating thai 
last miiiute on the little beach. The next 
moiBent he was (airly in the boat and push- 
ing out from shore. George Quint looked 
aa hanly and ruddy and weather-beaten as 
his daughter wns pnlo and fadctl, like some 
frost-bitten flower that tries to lift itself 
when morning comes and it feels the wannth 
of the sun. The tough fisherman, witli his 
pet doctrines and angry aTersions, could 
hare no idea of the loneliness of his wife and 
daughter all these unvarying years on his 
Folly Island. And yet how much tliey had 
been saved of useless rivalries and jcalous- 
iea, of petty tyranny from narrow souls I 
Frankfort had a bitter senso of all tlmt, as 
he leaned back against the side of the boat, 
and aailed slowly out into the bay, while 
FoUy Ishmd seemed to retreat into tlie gnth« 
ertng fog and slowly disappear. His 
thoughts flew before him to his office, to his 
clerks and accounts; he thought of his 
wealth which wms buying him nothing, of 
Ue friends who were no friends al all, for 
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ho had pushccl away some who might have 
been near, strangely impatient of famil- 
iarity, and on the defense against eitlicr 
mockery or rivalry. He was tlie true King 
of Folly Inlanil, not this work-worn fisher- 
man ; be had been a lonelier and a more 
selfish man these many years. 

George Quint was watching Frankfort 
eagerly, as if he hail been waiting for this 
chance to s|)eak to him alone. 

•* You seem to Iks a kind of solitary crca- 
tur\" ho sug;;c»tcd, with his customary 
frankness. *' I expect it never crossctl your 
thought that *t would be nateral to git mar- 
ried?" 

**Yes, I thought about it once, some 
years ago,** answered Frankfort, seriously. 

"« Disappintccl was you? Well, 'twas 
better soon nor late, if it luul to be/* sakl 
tlie sage. ^ My mind has been dwellin* on 
Phebe*s case. Slio was a master pooty gal 
*arlier on, an* I was dreadful set against 
lettin* of her go, though I call to mind there 
was a likely chap as found her out, an* made 
bokl to hind an* try to court her. I drove 
him, I tell you, an* ducked him under when 
I caught him afterward out a-fishin', an* he 
took the hint Phebe did n*t know what 
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WM to pay, Umigh I dmre mj alie liked to 
kave him foUeriii* abont** 

Frmukf ort mado no answ«r« — he was very 
apt to be silent wlien you expected him to 
qwak, — and presently the King resumed 

^ I *Te been thinking that Phebe ought to 
liaTe sooM sort o' brightenin' up. She 
pines for her mother: they was a sight o* 
company for each other. Now I s*pose you 
eooldn*t take no sort o' fancy for her in 
eonrse o* time ? I 'to got more hard cash 
slowed away tlian folks expects, an' you 
should hsTs erorything your own way. I 
oonld git a cousin o* mine, a widow woman, 
to keep the house winters, an* you an' the 
gml need n*t only summer here. I take it 
jov *?e got some means ? ** 

Frankfort found himself smiling at this 
pathetic appeal, and was ashamed of himself 
directly, and turned to kwk seaward. ** I *m 
afraid I eouM n't think of it,*" be answered. 
* Yoo donH suppose ** — 

••Lor^ no,'* said George Quint, sadly, 
sUftiBg his saO. "^ She ain't gift no sign, 
axeepi that I Be?«r see her take to no stran- 
fsr as she has to you. I thought you might 
kMefhafeafeelin'forber,an'I knowed 
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you thought the island was a sightly place ; 
't would do no harm to speak, leastways.*' 

They were on their way to John's Island, 
where Frankfort was to take Uie postmas- 
ter's boat to the main-land. Quint found 
his fog-bound way by some mysterious in- 
stinct, and at tlieir journey's ends the 
friends parted with little show of senttmeiit 
or emotion. Yet there was much expression 
in Quint's grasp of his hand, Frankfort 
thought, and both men turned more tiiaa 
once as the boats separated, to give a kindly 
glance backward. People are not brought 
together in this world for nothing, and |MX>r 
Quint had no idea of tlie confusion tliat his 
theories and his manner of life had brought 
into tlie well-rcguUted affairs of John 
Frankfort Jabea Pennell was brimful of 
curiosity about the visit, but he receired 
little satisfaction. •• Pliebo Quint was the 
pootiest gal on these islan<b some ten years 
ago," be proclaimed, ^'an' a bom lady. 
Her mother's folks was ministers over to 
Castine.** 



The winter was neariy gone when Frank- 
fort reoei?ed a letter in a yellow envelope, 
nn bnsin ess li k e in iti appearance. TheKinf 
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of FoUy Islaiid wrote to say that Phebe had 
been hoping to get strength enough to thank 
him for the generous Christniaa>box which 
Frankfort had sent He had taxed both 
his imagination and memory to supply the 
minor wants and fancies of the isUnders. 

Dot Phebe was steadily failing in health, 
and the eklerly cousin had already been 
summoned to take care of her and to man- 
age the honse-keeping. The King wrote a 
crabbed hand, as if he had used a fish-hook 
instead of a pen, and he told the truth 
about his sad affairs with simple, unlameni- 
ing brarery. Phebe only sent a message of 
thanks, and an assurance that she liked to 
think of Frankfort's being thero in the falL 
8be would soon send him a small keepsake. 

One morning Frankfort opened a much- 
eroshed bumlle which lay upon his desk, and 
found this kee|)sake, the shell meeting-house, 
which looked sadly trivial and astray. He 
entirely confused by its unexpected ap» 
; he did not daro to meet the eyes 
of an office-boy who stood near ; thero was 
an uncomfortable feeling in his throat, but 
\m bruTely unfastened a letter from the bat- 
terod steeple, and read it slowly, without a 
irery elear understanding of the words : — 






"Dear Friend" (wiid poor rhclxj), — 
" I was very tiiankftd for all that you sent 
in the box — I take such pleasure in the 
things. I find it hard to write, but I think 
about you every day. Fatlier semis his best 
res|HH;ts. We have had rough wcatlicr, and 
he stays right licrc with me. You must 
keep your promise, and come back to the isl- 
and ; lio will bo lonemroe, and you aro one 
that takes father just right. It seems as if 
I had n*t l>ecn any use in the world, but it 
reiits mo, laying hero, to Uiink what a sight 
of use you must be. And so good-by.** 

A sodden vision of the poor girl came 
before his eyes as he saw her stand on the 
door-step the day tlicy watched the boat 
funeraL She had worn a dress with a quaint 
pattern, like gray and yellowish . willow 
leaves as one sees them fallen by the coun- 
try roadsides. A vision of her thin, stoop- 
ing shoulders and her simple, pleasant look 
touched him with real sorrow. ** Much use 
in the world I ** Alas ! alas t how Itad her 
affection made her fancy such a thing I 

The day was stormy, and Frankfort 
turned anxiously to look out of the window 
beside him, as he thought how the wUmI 
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niiiti blow aeroM tho distant bay. He felt 
a straoge desire to sweep away eYerytliing 
tbat might rex poor Phebe or make her less 
comfortable. Yet she must die, at any rate, 
before the summer came. The King of 
FoUy Island woukl reign only orer bis sheep 
pastures and the hemlock-trees and pines. 
Much use in the world I The words stung 
Um more and more. 

The ofBce-boy still stood waiting, and 
sow Frankfort became unhappily conscious 
of his presence. ** I used to see one o* them 
•bell-works where I come from, up in the 
eoontry,** the boy said, with unexpected for- 
bearance and sympathy ; but Frankfort dis- 
missed him with a needless question about 
the price of certain railroad bonds, and 
dropped the embarrassing gift, the poor lit- 
tle meeting-bouse, into a deep lower drawer 
of his desk. He had hardly thought of the 
lad before except as a willing, half niechan- 
ieal errand-nmner ; now he was suddenly 
eonedoas of the hopeful, bright young face. 
Al thai moment a whole new future of hu- 
iotersets spread out before his eyes, 
wUdi a reil had suddenly been witb- 
drmwB, and Frankfort felt like another man, 
er as if there had been a reTirifying of his 
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old, uninterested, self-occupied nature. Was 
there really such a thing as taking part in 
the heaTenly warfare against ignorance and 
selAshness 7 Had Phebe given him in some 
mysterious way a legacy of all her u n ea li e 
fled hopes and dreams? 
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L Ike morning there had been m in- 
■f temptation to take an oot-door 
gTf And earljr in the afternoon the terop- 

o ntg rew mjr power of reiiatanoe. A 
ray paatnre on the long eouthwettem 
of a high hill was peraietentljr pt^eeent 

mind, yet there seemed to be no pai^ 
r reason why I should think of it I 
lOl snre that I wanted anything from 
Mtnre, and there was no sign, ezeepi 
Bptation, that the pasture wanted any- 
of ase. But I was on the farther side 
■any as three fences before 1 stopped 
ik again where I was gomg« and why. 
ve ia BO use in trying to toll another 
I about that afternoon unlem ho dis- 
' remembers weather exactly like it. 
mber of details concerning an Arotae 
ekade will give a sin| ' s' ' to 
if tke tropics. Tkis w; of 
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perfect New En{;Iaiid days in Ute summer, 
when the spirit of autumn takes a flril 
stealthy flight, like a spy, thronj^h the ripen- 
ing country - siile, and, with feigned sym* 
pathy for those who droop with August 
heat, puU her cool cloak of bracing air 
about leaf and flower and human shouldert. 
Etery liring thing grows suddenly cheerful 
and strong ; it is only when you caleh sight 
of a horror-stricken little nmple in swampy 
toil, — a little maple that has second sight 
and foreknowledge of ooming disaster to her 
nect — only then does a distrust of a»* 
tnmn's friendlinem dim your joyful satisfao- 



la midwinter there is always a day when 
CM has the first foretaste of spring ; in hte 
August there is a morning when the air is 
for the first time» autumn like. Perhaps it 
is a hmt to the squirrels to get in their flmt 
supplies for the winter hoards, or a reminder 
that summer will soon end, and everybody 
had better make the most of it. We are 
alwnye hM>king forward to the pnssiiig and 
aiding of winter, but when summer is here 
it soems as if summer must always last As 
I wmH across tke fiekls that day, I found my- 
self half bmentiag thai the worU asMt lado 
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B, trcn that tha beil of her budding and 
n was ooljr a prepafation for another 
ig-time, for an "awakening beyond the 
Bg winter*! sleep. 

le ton was slightljr veiled ; there was a 

ming group of birds, which had gath- 

for a oonference about their earljr mi- 

00. Yet, oddljr enough, I heard the 
t of a belated bobolink, and presently 
iioi rise from the grass and borer lei- 
jr, while he sang a brief tune. He was 
\ behind time if he were still a house- 
IT ; bat as for the other birds, who lis- 

1, thej cared only for their own notes, 
lid crow went sagging by, and gave a 
I at his despised neighbor, just as a 
; reriewer croaked at Keats : so hard it 
be jost to ooe*s contemporaries. The 
ink was indeed singing out of season, 
it was impossible to say whether he 
' belonged most to this summer or to 
nt He might hare been delayed on 
oithward journey ; at any rate, he had 
i heart now, to judge from his song, 

wished that 1 could ask him a few 
MS, — how he liked being the last 
the bobolinks, an-> -*-— a *-- ^-^ 
iatheC 
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Presently I left the lower fields, and took 
a path that led biglier, where I could look 
beyond the Tillage to the nortliem country 
mountain ward. Here Uie sweet fern grew, 
thick and fragrant, and I al^ found myself 
heedlessly treading on penny royaL Near 
by, in a field comer, I long ago made a most 
comfortable seat by putting a stray piece of 
board and bit of rail across the angle of the 
fences. I hare spent many a delightful 
hour there, in the shade and shelter of a 
young pitch-pine and a wild-cherry tree, with 
a loTely outlook toward the village, just far 
enough away beyond the green slopes and 
tall ehns of the lower meadows. But tluit 
day I still had the feeling of being outward 
bound, and did not turn aside nor linger. 
The high pasture land grew more and more 
enticing. 

I stopped to pick some blackberries that 
twinkled at me like beads among their dry 
vines, and two or three yellow-birds fluttered 
up from the leaves of a thistle, and then 
came back again, as if they had complacently 
discovered that I was only an overgrown 
yellow-bird, in strange disguise but perfectly 
harmless. They made me feel as if I were 
an btruder, though they did not offer to 
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peck al me, and we perted oompanjr verj 
ioon. It was good to lUod at last on the 
great ihoolder of the hilL The wind was 
eombg in from the iioa, there wiia a fine fra- 
grance from the pines, and the air grew 
sweeter ererj moment I took new pleasure 
in the thought that in a piece of wild pasture 
land like this one may get closest to Nature, 
aad subsist upon what she gires of her own 
free wilL Iliere hare been no drudging, 
beaTj-ehod pbnghmen to orertum the soil, 
aad Tex H bio yielding artificial cfops. 
Here one has to take just what Nature is 
pleased to giro, whether one is a yellow4iird 
or a human being. It is rery good entertain- 
ment for a summer wayfarer, and I am ask- 
iag my reader now to sliare the winter pro- 
▼isioa whieh I hanrested that day. Let us 
hope that the small birds are also faring 
well after their fasliion, but I giro them an 
aaxioM tbooghl while the snow goes hurry- 
faig in kmg wares across the buried fields. 
Hue windy winter night 

I MKl went farther down the hill, and 
fol a drink of fresh cool water from the 
brook, and pulled a tender sheaf of sweet 
f«g besUe it The mossy old fence just b»- 
yead was the kst barrier between me aad 
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the pasture which had sent an invisible mes- 
senger earlier in the day, but I miw tiiat 
somebody else had come first to tlie ren* 
dexvous : there was a brown pngham ca]ie- 
bonnet and a sprigged shouldcr-shawl bob- 
bing up and down, a little way off among 
the junipers. I had taken such uncommon 
pleasure in being alone that I instantly felt 
a sense of disap])ointmcnt ; then a warm 
glow of pleasant satisfaction rebuked-my self- 
ishness, Tliis could be no one but dear old 
Mrs. Goodsoe, tlie friend of my childhood 
and fond dependence of my nmturer years. 
I had not seen her for many weeks, but here 
she was, out on one of her famous campaigns 
for herbs, or perhaps just returning from a 
bluoborrying expedition. I approached with 
care, so as not to startle the gingham boo* 
net ; but she heard the rustle of the bashes 
against my dress, and looked up quickly, as 
she knelt, bending orer Uie turf. In that 
position she was hardly taller than the las- 
uriant junipers themselTee. 

** I *m a-gittin* in my mulleins,^ she said 
briskly, ^* an* I *Ye been thinking o* yoa 
these twenty times since I come out o* the 
house. I begun to bdiere yoo most ka' 
forgot me at last** 
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**I luiTt baeo awsy from home,'* I ex- 
plained. *" Why doii*t jrou gel in your 
pennyroyal too 7 Tbaro '■ a great plantation 
of it beyond the next fence but one." 

•" Pennyroyal I '* repeated the dear little 
old woman, with an air of compassion for 
inferior knowledge ; ^ 't ain*t the right time, 
darlin*. Pennyr*yal*s too rank now. But 
ior mulleins this day is prime. 1 *Te got a 
dreadful graspin* fit for 'em this year ; seems 
if I must begoin* to need 'em extry. I feel 
like the squirrels must when they know a 
hard wtnter^s oomin'." And Mrs. Ooodsoe 
bent orer her work again, while I stood by 
and watched her carefully cut the best f uU- 
grown leaTes with a clumsy pair of scissors, 
which mi^t have senred through at least 
half a century of herb^thering. They 
were fastened to her apron-strings by a long 
piece of list 

** 1 *m going to take my jack-knife and 

help you,** I suggested, with some fear of re- 

tmmL "^ I just passed a flourishing family 

ef six or seven heads that must hare been 

crowing on purpose for you." 

^Now be keerful, dear heart," was the 
response; "« cbooee 'em welL 
*s odds b mulleins same's there is in 
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angels. Take a plant that *s all run up to 
stalk, and there ain*t but little goodness in 
the leaves. This one I *m at now must ha' 
been stepped on by some creatur' and 
blighted of its bloom, and the Icuves is ban'* 
some I When I was small I used to hare a 
notion that Adam an' Eve must a took mul- 
leins fer their winter wear. Ain't they just 
like flannel, for all the worU 7 Tyc had cxp 
perience, and I know there 's plenty of sick- 
ness might be saved to folks if they 'd quit 
horse-radish and such fk)ry, exanporatiog 
things, and use mullciu drarYos iu pro|ier 
season. Now I shall spreail these an' dry 
'em nice on my spare floor in the garrit, an' 
come to steam 'em for use along in the 
winter there 11 be the Tally of the whole 
summer*s goodness in 'em, sartin." And 
she snipped away with the duU scissors, 
while I listened respectfully, and took great 
pains to hare my part of the harrest present 
a good appearance. 

«« This is most too dry a head," she added 
presently, a little out of breath. ^ There I 
1 can tell you there's win'rows o' yoong 
doctors, bilin* orer with book-lamin', thai 
is truly ignorant of what to do for the sick, 
or how to p int out those paths that well 
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sUer lowmrd aickiiess. Book-fools I 
Uiem yoang men, an* tome on 'em 
lire to know much better, if tliejr 
B Methueelahs. In my time every 
ged woman, who bad brought np a 
lad tome proper ideas o* dealin* with 
its. I won*t say but there was some 
Nigst cAem, but I 'd rather take my 
unl es s they'd forsook herbs and 
leaUn* with patent stuff. Now my 
Bally did sense the use of herbs and 
oever see anybody that oome up 
She was a meek-Iooking woman, 
nnderstandin*, mother was.** 
I that *s where you learned so much 
Mrs. Ooodsoe,** I ventured to say. 
your heart, I don*t hold a candle 
i is but little I can recall of what 
to say. No, her Tamin* died with 
I my friend, m a self-depreciating 
VIThy, tliore was as many as twenty 
roots alone that she used to keep 
bat I forget the use of ; an* I *m 
lioaUn*t know where to find the 
»n« any. There was an herb ** — 
ailed it — «« an herb called master, 
she used to get way from Penn- 
tad she used to think e^ r 
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of noUe-lirerwort, but I never could seem 
to get the right offectn from it as she could. 
Tliough I don't know as she crcr really did 
use masterwort where somethin* else would n't 
a served. She bad a cousin married out in 
Pennsylvany that used to take pains to get 
it to her every year or two, and so she felt 
*t was important to have it Some set more 
by such things as come from a distance, but 
I reo*leot mother always used to maintain 
that folks was meant to be doctored with 
the staff that grew right about *em ; *t was 
suffiment, an* so ordered. That was before 
the whole popuUtion took to livin* on wheels, 
the way they do now. Twas never my 
idee that we was meant to know what's 
goin* on all over the worU to once. There's 
goin* to be some sort oC a sct4iack one o* 
these daysi with these telegraphs an' things, 
an* lettera eomia* evory hand's tarn, and 
folks leavin* their proper work to answer 
*em. I may not live to see it *Twas al- 
lowed to be difficult for folks to git about 
in old times, or to git word acrom the ooun- 
try, and they stood in their fct an* place, 
and weie n*t all just alike, either, 
pineepiUs.** 
We weie kneeling nde by side i 
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MM for tba inarch of progreat, hot 
liod M we turned to lodi at eaeh 



joa think it did mach good when 
\j brewed a cracked quart mug of 
7^1 asked, walking awajr on mjr 
a new mullein. 

always lifted my Toioe against Ibe 
far *s I oouU/' declared Mrs. 0<>od- 
D* I won*t deal out none o* the herbs 
or no such nonsense. There was 
rases along our road, — I call no 
-where you could n*t go into the 
Mn without findin* a mess o' herb- 
a* on the store or side o' the ftre- 
nter or summer, sick or welL One 
oughwut, one would be camomile, 
ither, like as not, yellow dock ; but 
used to put in a little new rum to 
le goodness, or keep it from spilin*.*' 
M>dsoe favored me with a knowing 
** Land, how mother used to laugh I 
r creature, they had to work hard, 
aees it never done *em a mite o* 
ley was all good herbs. I wish you 
ar the quawkia* there used to ba 
y was bdulged with a real case o* 
Everybody would i from 
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far an* near ; you *d see *em coming along 
the road and across the pastures then ; every- 
body clamorin* that nothin* would n*t do no 
kind o* good bat her ehoMc o* teas or drarves 
to the feet I wonder there was a babe 
lived to grow up in tlie whole kwer part o' 
the town ; an* if nothin* else 'peared to ail 
*em, woid was passed about that *t was likely 
Mis* So4Uid-So*s hst young one was goin* 
to he foolish. Land, how they'd gather I 
I know one day the doetor come to Widder 
Peck*s and the house was crammed so *t he 
could scercely git inside the door; and he 
says, just as polite, ' Do send for some of 
the neigbborsi * as if thero waVt a sool to 
turn lo, right or left. You 'd ought to seen 
*em begin to scatter."* 

«• But don't you think tile cars and tele- 
graphs have given people rooro to interest 
them, Mrs. Goodsoe? Don*t you believe 
people*s lives wero narrower then, and more 
taken up with tittle thingsT"* I asked, un- 
wisely, being a product of modem timee. 

•« Met CM mite, dear,** sakl my com p an k m 
■to«itly. ^ There was as big thoughts then 
as theia b now; these times was bom o* 
them. The difference is b folks thMSsdves ; 
but n9W, insttn^ o* doia* their own 
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)A walohin' ibeir own Mighbon, — 
lal WM carried to excest, — tbej 
thai a iueoe*i cbiU is ailin* the 
I o* Maataohusette, and thej drop 
I and git on their beet elotheti and 
ggit in the cart. Tit a bad sign 
• wean out their best cbthes faster 
their ercry^lay ones. The other 
laaaohoeetts has got to look after 
ights. An* besides that, Sundaj- 
all gone out o* fashion. Some lays 
king an* some another, but some o* 
ibisters tliat folks are all a^ighin* 
«wch a k>t o* stuff that wa*n*t 
t chaff ; *t wa*n*t the woid o* God 
ler Old Testament or New. But 
went to mcetin* and heard it, and 
le, and was set to fightin* with 
door neighbor oYer it Now I *m 
and I try to live a Christian life, 
soon hear a sunreyor s book read 
I an* all, as try to get anj simple 
I* most sermons. lt*s them as is 
ime.** 

was the matter that day at Widow 

[ hastened to ask, for I knew by 

that the good, clear-mbded soul 

was apt to grow unduly rezed and 
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distressed when she contemplated the stato 
of religious teaching. 

^ Why, tbero wa*n*t nothin* the matter, 
only a gal o' Miss Pcck*s had met with a 
dis*pintment and had gone into sereeehin* 
flts. T was a rorin* creatnr* that had conic 
along hayin* time, and he*d gone off an* 
forsook her betwixt two days ; nobody eror 
know what become of him. Them Pecks 
was * Good Lord, anybody I * kind o* gals, 
and took up with whocror they could get 
One of *em married Heron, the Irishman ; 
they lifed in that little house that was burnt 
this summer, orer on the edge o* the plains. 
He was a good-hearted creator*, with a 
laughia* eye and a dcTcr word for cTerybody. 
He was the first Irishman that erer came 
this way, and we was all for gettin* a look at 
him, when he first used to go by. Mother's 
folks was what they call Scotch-Irish, though ; 
there was an old race of *em settled about 
hero. They could foretell cTOits, some on *em, 
and had the second sight I know folks nsed 
to say mother*s grandmother had them gifts, 
but mother was never free to speak abo«t 
it to ua. She remembered her well, too.** 

^ I suppose that you mean old Jim Heron, 
who was tiioh a famooe fiddler? ** I asked 
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i faiierett, for I am always deligbled 
sore about thai rustie hero, paro- 
heiia that be must bare boen I 
dear heart, I suppose you don*t re- 
im^clo you 7 ** replied Mrs. Goodsoe« 
••Fiddle I He*d about break 
i with them tunes of his, or else set 
i flying up the floor in a jig, though 
sinister o* the First Parish and all 
» for a funeral prayer. I tell ye 
t no tunes sounds like them used 
ed to seem to roe summer nights 
ras oomin* along the plains road, 
i by the window playin*, as if there 
itched human oreatur* in that old 
o* his. He could make it sound 
I woman's Toioe tellin* somethin* 
rrer, as if folks could help her out 
rows if she could only niake*em 
L I *Te set by the stone-wall and 
f my heart was broke, and dear 
aVt in them days. How he would 
hem jigs and dance tunes I He 
Jm somethin' han*some out of *em 
* winter, playin' at buskins and 
tftios; but he was nnstiddy by 
ke got along in years r*^ — — 
\ h was to be f orekandi r. 
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body fell bad when he died ; you could a*l 
help likin* the creator*. He *d got the gift— 
that *s all you could say about it 

••There was a Mis* Jerry Fo«^ that lired 

orer by the brook bridge, on the plains road, 

thai had lost her husband early, and was left 

with three child*n. She set the world by *em, 

and was a real ploasant, ambitious litUe wo* 

man, and was workin' oo as best she could 

with thai little farm, when there come a rage 

o* scarlet ferer, and her boy and two giris 

was swept off and laid dead within the same 

week. Erery ono o* the neighbors did what 

they could, but sho *d bad no sleep since they 

was taken sick, and after the funeral she set 

there just like a piece o* marble, and would 

only shahs her head when you spoke to her. 

They all thought her reason would go ; and 

*t would certain, if she could n*l haTo shed 

tears. An' one o* the neighbors •» 'I was like 

mother^s sense, bul it might haTo been some* 

body else— spoke o' Jim Heron. Mollier 

an' one or Iwo o* the women thai knew her 

beslwaefaithe house with her. Twasrigbt 

in the edge o' the woods and some of us 

younger onerwas over by the wall on the 

other side of the road where there was a 

eoople ef old wiUowa, — I remember jwsl 



Nrook damp fall; and we kept 
eonld, and aome other folks oome 
a the rood, and atood waitiii' oo 
bridge, kopin* aomebodj'd oome 
oee, and they *d git iiewa. ETery- 
rroufl^t up, and felt a good deal 
DO know. By an* by Jim Heron 
n* right out o* the ahadowa an* aet 
M dooratep, an' 't waa a good while 
beard a aonnd ; then, oh, dear me I 
> the whole neighborhood felt for 
r all apoke in the nolea, an* thoy 
Iterwanla that Mia* Foaa*a face 
I a minute, and ahe oome right 
it into my mother*a lap, — ahe waa 
Nnan,«-an* laid her head down, 
ahe criod heraelf into a bleaacd 
ter awhile one o* the other women 
I* told the folka, and we all went 
\ only played that one tone, 
here I'* rcaimicd Mra. Ooodaoo, 
nee, during which my eyea woro 
teara. ** Hia wife alwaya oom- 
li the fiiUlle made her ncrroua. 
'peered to tliink nothin* o* poor 
r ahe *d once got him.** 
often the way,** aaid I, with harah 
hoogb I had no guilty peraon in 
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my mind at the moment ; and we went atray* 
ing off, not Tery far aiMurt, up through the 
paature. Mra. Goodaoe cautioned me that 
we muat not get ao far off that we could not 
get back tlie aame day. The aunahine began 
to feel Tory hot on oar backa, and we both 
turned toward t^ ahade. We had alreaily 
coUeeted- a large bundle of mullein learea, 
which were carefully laid into a elean, calico 
apron, held together by the four comers, and 
proudly carried by me, though my oompan* 
ion regarded them with anxioua eyea. We 
aat down together at the edge of the pine 
wooda, and Mra. Uoodaoe proceeded to fan 
baraelf with her limp cape-bonnet 

•«Ideebre,howbotitial The eaat wind *a 
all gone again,** ahe aaid. *^ It felt ao cod 
tbia lofODoon that I orerbordened myaelf 
with aa thick a petticoat aa any I *Te got I*m 
deapri't afeared of having a chill, now that I 
ain*t ao young aa once. I hate to be houeed 
up.** 

^It*a oofy Auguat after all,** I aaaarad 
her unaeceaaarily, eonflrming my atatement 
by taking two peachea out of my pocketi and 
kying them aide by aide on the brown pine 
Medka between ua. 

••Dav eakea aUfor eielaimed the oU 
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perfectly oontentcd and happy. ^Yoa*Te 
ofteo heard of Deacon Brimbleeom 7 '* slie 
aaked« aa if a great deal depended upon hU 
being properly introduced. 

^I remember htm/' said I. ^Tbey 
called him Deacon BrimTull, you know, and 
lie used to go about with a witch-hazel 
brmnch to show people where to dig wcUn.** 

^That's the one/* said Mrs. Goodsoe, 
laoghing. ** I did n*t know 's you could go 
mo far back. I *m always dirtded between 
whether yon can remember everything I 
csiit or are only a babe in arms.'* 

** I hare a dim recollection of there being 
something strange about their marriage," I 
suggested, after a pause^ which began to ap- 
pear dangerous. I was so much afraid the 
mbjeet would be changed. 

••I can tell you all about it," I was 
^joickly answered. ^ Deacon Brimblecom 
was rery pious aocordin* to his lights in his 
early years. He lived way back in the 
country then, and there come a rovin' 
preacher along, and set ovorylnxly up that 
way all by the ears. I *to heard the old 
lolks talk it over, but I forget most of his 
doctrine, except some of his followers was 
petfitaded they oould dwell among the an- 
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gels while yet on airth, and this Deacon 
liriuifuIJ, OS you call Iiim, felt sure he was 
called by tlie voice of a sjiirit britle. So 
ho loft a good, descrvin* wife lie had, an' 
four children, and built him a new booae 
over to the other side of tlie land he 'd had 
from his fatlicr. They did nt take much 
pains with the buililin', because they ex. 
pected to be translated before long, and 
tlicn the spirit brides and them folks was 
goin' to appear and divide up the airth 
amongst cm, and the worlds folks and on* 
believers was goiu' to serve 'em or be sent 
to torments. Tliey hail meetins about in 
tlio school-houses, an' all sorts o' goins on ; 
some on 'em went erasy, but the deacon heU 
on to what wits l»e liad, an' by an* by tke 
spirit bride did n't turn out to be much of 
a housekceiier, an' he had always been used 
to good livin', so he sneaked home ag'ia. 
One o' mother's sisters married up to Ash 
Hill, where it all took phico ; thai 's bow I 
oome to have the particulars." 

" Then how did he eomo to find his Rlisa 
Wisby?** I inquired. ••Do tell me tiia 
whole story; yoo*ve got muUein leaves 
enou^rh." 

•• There *8 all yislMday's al komm, if I 
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baTenV replied Mn. Goodsoe. ''The 
way he come ftFCouriin* o* SUter Wisby was 
this : the went a-courtin' o* him. 

^ There was a spell he lived to home« and 
then his poor wife died« and he had a spirit 
bride in good earnest, an* the child*n was 
placed about with his folks and hers, for 
they was both out o* good families ; and I 
don*t know what come orer him« but he had 
another pious fit that looked for all the 
world like the real thing. He had n*t no 
family cares, and he lived with his brother's 
folks, and turned his land in with theirs. 
He used to travel to every meetin* an* oon- 
ferenoe that was witliin reach of his old sor- 
rel hoss*s feeble legs ; he joined the Christian 
Baptists that was just in their early prime, 
and he was a great exhorter, and got to be 
called deacon, though I guess he wa*n*t dea> 
con, 'less it was for a spare hand when dea- 
eoo timber was scercer*n usuaL An* one 
time there was a four days* protracted 
meetin* to the church in tlie lower part of 
the town. T was a real solemn time \ womb- 
thing more*n usual was goin* forward, an* 
they collected from the whole country round. 
Women folks liked it, an* the men too ; h 
give *em a change, an* they was quartered 
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round free, same as conference folks now. 
Some on *em, for a joke, sent Silas Brim* 
blecom up to Lisy Wisby *s, though she*d 
p^ive out she could n*t accommodate nobody, 
because of ex{)ectin* her cousin*s folks. 
Everybody knew *t was a lie ; she was 
amazin* dose consiilorin* she had plenty to 
do with. There was a streak that wa*B*t 
just ri^ht somewheres in Lisy*s wita, I al- 
ways thought She was very kind in case o* 
sickness, I *11 say that for her. 

^ You know where the house is, over there 
on what they caH Windy IliU? There the 
deacon wont, nil unsiispccUn* , and *stcad o* 
Lisy *s rescntiir of him she put in her own 
boss, and tlicy come back together to evenin* 
meetin*. She was prominent among the 
sect herself, an* he bawled and talked, and 
she bawled and talked, an* took up more *n 
the time allotted in the exercises, just as if 
they was showin* off to each other what thej 
was able to do at expoumlin*. Everybody 
was laughin* at *em after the roeetiB* broke 
up, and that next day an* the next, an* all 
through, they was oonstant, and seemed to 
be lukvin* a beautiful oocasion. Lisy had 
always give out she soomed the men, but 
when she got a ohance at a particular cm 
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'twas altogether difTcrent, and the doaoon 
teemed to please bcr soinebow or ^nothati 
and — There I you don*t want to listen to 
this old stuff that *s past an* gone 7 *' 

*• Oh yes, I do/' said I. 

^ I run on like a clock that *s onset her 
striking hand,** said Mrs. Goodsoo mildly. 
^ Sometimes my kitolien timepieoe goes on 
half the forenoon, And I says to myself the 
day before jristenlay I would let it be a 
wamin', and keep it in mind for a check on 
my own speech. Tlie next nc\rs that was 
b^rd was that the deacon an* Lixy — well, 
opinions differed which of *em had s]>oke 
first, but them fools settled it liefore the 
protracted moctin* was OTcr, and pve away 
tlieir hearts before he started for home. 
They considered *t would be wise, though, 
oonsiderin* their short acquaintance, to take 
one another on trial a spell ; *t was Lisy*s 
notion, and she asked him why he would n*t 
oome OTer and stop with her till spring, and 
then, if they both continued to like, they 
eould git married any time *t was eouTenient 
Lixy, she oome and talked it orer with 
mother, and mother disliked to offend her, 
but she spoke pretty plain ; and lisy felt 
luffi, an* thought they was sbowin* ezoeUenl 
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judpnont, so much Iiarm oome from hasty 
unions and folks comin* to a roalixin* sense 
of each other*s failings when *t was too lato. 

^ So one day our folks saw Deacon Drim* 
full a-ridin* by with a gre*t coopful of hens 
in the back o* his wagon, and bundles o* 
stuff tied on top and hitched to tlie exes 
underneath ; and he riz a hymn just as be 
passed the house, and was speedin* the old 
sorrel with a wilier iwitch. Twas most 
Thank^givin* time, an* sooner 'n slio ex* 
pccte<l him. New Ycar*s was the time she 
set ; but be thought ho *d better come while 
the roads was (it for wheels. They was out 
to meetin* together Thanksgivin* Day, an* 
tliat used to be a gre*t season for marryin* ; 
•o the young folks nudgnl cadi other, and 
some on* 'em ventured to speak to the oouple 
as tlicy come down the aisle. Lixy carried 
it off real well; she wa'n*t afraid o* what 
nobody said or thought, and so home tliey 
went They *d got out her yaller sleigh and 
her boss; she nercr would ride after the 
dcacon*s poor old creatur*, and I belioTe it 
dknl long o* the winter from stiffenin* up. 

** Yes,** said Mrs. Goodsoo emphatically, 
after we had silently considered the sitn»- 
tton for a short space of time, — **ysa, there 
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was considerable talk, now I tell joa I The 
raskil boys pestered *cm just about to death 
for a while* Tliey used to collect up there 
au* rap on the winders, and they *d turn out 
all the deacon's hens *long at nine o*clock 
*o night, and chase *ero all orer the dingle ; 
an' one night they eren lugged the pig right 
out o* the sty, and shored it into tiie back 
entry, an* run for their lires. They *d stuffed 
its mouth full o' soniethin\ so it could n't 
•qoeal till it got there. There wa'n't a 
sign o' nobody to be seen when Lixy hasted 
out with the light, and she an' the deacon 
had to persuade the oroatur' back as best 
they could ; 't was a cold night, and they 
said it took 'em till towards momin'. You 
see the deacon was just the kind of a man 
that a hog would n*t budge for ; it takes a 
masterful man to deal with a liog. Well, 
there was no end to Uie works nor the talk, 
but Lixy left 'em pretty mneh alone. She 
pear kind of dignified about it* I most 
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say!" 

^And tben^ were they married in the 
qmng?" 

** I was tryin' to remember whether it was 
jnat before Fast Day or just after,** re- 
goaded my friend, with a earefol k)ok at 
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the sun, which was nearer the west than 
either of us had noticed. '* I think likely 
't was along in the last o' April, any way 
some of us looked out o' the window one 
Monday momin* early, and says, * For good* 
ness' sake I Lisy 's sent the deacon home 
again \ ' His old sorrel havin' passed away, 
be was ridin' in Esry Welsh's hoes-earl, 
with his hen-coop and more bundles thaa 
he had when he oome, and be looked as 
meeohin* as ever yon see. Esry was drivin', 
and be let a glanoe fly swiftly round to see 
if any of us was looldn* out; an' then I 
declare if he did n't hare the malice to Uini 
right in towards the bam, where be se^ my 
oldest brother, Joshnay, an' says be real aat* 
nral, * Joshnay, jnsl step oat with your 
wrench. I belioTe I hear my kingbolt rat> 
tlin' kind o' loose.' Brother, be went ovt 
nn' took in the sitooatkin, an' the deaoon 
bowed kind of stiff. Joshnay was so full •' 
laugh, and Esry Walsh, that they eooM n'l 
look one another in the face. There wa'n't 
nothing ailed the kingbolt, yon know, aa* 
when Josh ris up be says, * Ooin' np 
try for a spell, Mr. Brimbleoom 7* 

•••I be,' says the deacon, kokia' dn 
Mortifled and east down. 
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^ ' Ain*t things Uirned out well with joa 
aa' Sister Wisby?' says Josboay. •¥<« 
had ought to remember that the woman k 
the weaker reaseL* 

"^^Haug her, let her carry kse sail, 
thenP the deacon bu*tt out, and he ftood 
right up an' ebook hit fist there by the hen- 
coop, he was so mad; an* Eary's boss was 
a young creatur\ an' started up an set ilie 
deacon right orer backwards into the chips. 
We did n't know but he *d broke his neck ; 
but when he see the women folks runnin* 
out, he jumped up quick as a cat, an' dim' 
into the cart, an' off they went Eery said 
he told him that he could n't git along 
with Lixy, she was so fractious in thundery 
weather ; if there was a rumble in the day- 
time she must go right to bed an' screech, 
and if 't was night she must git right up an* 
go an' call him out of a sound sleep. But 
everybody knew he 'd perer a gone home 
unless she 'd sent him. 

** Somehow they made it up agin right 
away, him an' Lisyi ud she had him back. 
She 'd been oountin' all along on not bavin' 
to hire nobody to work about the ganlin an' 
so on, an' she said she wa'n't gob' to let him 
have a whole winter's board for nothb'. So 
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the old hens was moved back, and they was 
married right off fair an' square, an* 1 don't 
know but they got along well as most folks, 
llo brought bis youngest girl down to live 
with 'em after a while, an' she was a real 
treasure to Lixy; everybody spoke well o' 
Phebe Brimblecom. The deacon got over 
his pious fit, and there was oonnider'ble 
work in him if you kept right after him. 
He was an amasin' cider-drinker, and he 
aimt the name yon know him by m his hUter 
days. Lixy never trusted htm with nothin\ 
but she kep' him well. She left everything 
she owned to Phebe, when slie died, *oopl 
•omethin' to satisfy the hiw. There, they 'f« 
all gone now : seems to roe sometimes, when 
I get thinkin,' as if I'd lived a thousand 
years!" 

I kughed, but I found that Mrs. Good- 
soe*s thoughts had taken a serious turn. 

^ There, I come by some old graves down 
hers in the lower edge of the pasture," she 
said as we rose to go. *« I couU n't help 
thinking how I shoukl like to be Uid right 
out m the pasture ground, when my tinm 
comes ; it looked sort o* comfortable, and I 
have ranged these slopes so many summers. 
Seems as if I could see riirht no throuffh the 
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turf and tell when the weather was pleasanty 
and get the goodness o* the sweet fern* 
Now, dear, just hand me mj apemful o' 
mulleins oat o* the shade. I hope jou won*t 
eome to need none this winter, but 1 11 dry 
some special for ]rou«'* 

** I *m going home bj the road,^ said I, 
^ or else by the path across the meadows, so 
I will walk as far as the house with you. 
Are n*t you pleased with my company?** 
for she demurred at my going the least bit 
out of the way. 

So we strolled toward the little gray 
bouse, with our plunder of mullein leares 
alnng on a stick which we carried between 
na. Of course I went in to make a caU, as 
if I had not seen my hostess before ; »he is 
the last maker of muster-gingerbread, and 
before I came away I was kindly measured 
ior a pair of mittens. 

** You *U be sure to come an* see them two 
peach trees after I get *em well growin*?** 
Mrs. Goodsoe called after me n^en I had 
said good-by, and was almost out of hearing 
down the road* 
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I. 

I WAS tired of ordinary journeys, which 
involred either the loneliness and discomfort 
of fashionable hotels, or Uie responsibilities 
of a guest in busy bouses. One b always 
doing the same things over and over ; I now 
promised myself that I would go in search 
of new people and new scenes, until I was 
again rea4ly to turn with delight to my &i» 
miliar occupations. So I mounted my horse 
one morning, without any definite plan of 
my journey, and rode eastward, with a 
business-like haTcrsack strapped behind the 
saddle. I only wished that the first day*s 
well-known length of road had been already 
put behind me. One drawback to a woman*s 
enjoyment of an excursion of this sort is the 
fact that when she is out of the saddle she 
is uncomfortably dressed. But I compro- 
mised matlars as nearly as possibk by 
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ing A fthort eordoroy habit, light both in color 
and weight, and putting a linen blouse and 
belt into mj pack« to replace the stiff habit- 
waist The wallet on the saddle held a flat 
drinking-cup, a bit of chocolate, and a few 
bard biscuit, for prorision against improb* 
able famine. Autumn would be the best 
time for such a journey, if the erenings need 
not be so ofteu spent in stuffy rooms, with 
kerosene lamps for company. This was 
early summer, and I had long days in which 
to amuse myself. For a book I took a 
mnch-belored small copy of **The Senti* 
mental Journey.** 

After I left my own neighborhood I was 
looked at with curious eyes. I was now and 
then recognized witli surprise, but oftener 
riewed with suspicion, as if I wero a crim- 
inal escaping from justice. The keepers of 
the two country taverns at which I rested 
questioned me outright, until I gare a re> 
aasnring account of myself. Through the 
middle of the day I let the horse stand un- 
saddled in the shade, by the roadside, while 
I sat near, leaning against the broad trunk 
of a tree, and ate a bit of luncheon, or slepty 
or read my book, or strolled away up the 
shore of a brook or to the top of a hilL On 
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the third or fourth day I left my faithful 
companion so long that he grow restless, and 
at last fearful, as petted liorses will. The 
silence and strangeness of the place and my 
disappearance frightenc<l him. ^Vhen I re- 
turned, I found that the poor creaturo had 
twisted a forward shoe so badly that I could 
neither pull it off altogether, nor monnt 
again. Tiicro was notliing to do but to 
lead him slowly to some farmJiouse, whero 
I could get assistance; so on went the 
saddle, and away we plodded together sadly 
along the dusty road. The horse looked at 
me with anxious eyes, and was made fretful 
by the difficulty of the projecting shoe. I 
should hare provided myself with some pin- 
cers, he seemed to tell me; the foot was 
aching from the blows I had giren it with 
a rough^^dged stone in trying to draw the 
tenacious nails. It was all my fault, baring 
left him in such a desolate place, fastened to 
a tree that grow against a croviced ledge of 
rock. We wero both a little sulky at this 
mischance so early in the caroless expedition. 
The sea was near, and the salt-marthea 
penetrated deep into the country, like aban- 
doned beds of rirers winding inland among 
the pine woods and upUnd pastures. The 
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higher land separated these manhet, like a 
eoooeeeioii of low promoDtoriet trending tea- 
ward, and the road climbed and eroaeed orer 
from one low Talley to another. There bad 
been no houses for some distance behind us. 
I knew that there was a village with a good 
taTem a few miles ahead; so far, indeed, 
^ftt I had planned to reach it at sundown. 
I began to feel rerj tired, and the horse 
tossed his head more and more impatiently, 
iwenting my anxious, dragging hold upon 
the rein dose at his mouth. There was no- 
body to be seen; the hills bocame steeper, 
the unshaded strips of marshland seemed 
hotter, and I determined at hist to wait until 
some traveler appeared who could give us 
assistance. Perhaps the blacksmith hiiuself 
might be out adventuring that afternoon. 

We halted by some pasture bars in the 
shade of an old cider-apple tree, and I threw 
the bridle over a leaning post m the un- 
steady fence; and there the horse and I 
waited, and looked at each other reproach- 
fully. It was some time before I discovered 
a large rusty nail lying in the short grass, 
within reach of my hand. My pocket-knife 
was already broken, because I had tried to 
«ae it for a kver, and this was just wliat I 



needed. I quickl/ caught up the disabled 
hoof again, and with oareful prying the 
tough nails loosed their hold at last, and the 
bent shoe dropped with a clink. The horse 
gave a whinny of evident relief, and seemed 
to respect roe again, and I was ready to 
mount at once ; in an instant life lost its 
depressing aspect. ^ Keep your feet out of 
clefts now I ** I said joyfully, with a friendly 
stroke of the good creature's neck and tan- 
gled mane, and a moment afterward we were 
back ia the stony road. Alas, the foot had 
been strained, and our long halt had only 
stiffened it I was mounted on three feet, 
not four. Nothing was to be done but to 
go forward, step by step, to the far-away 
village, or to any friendly shelter this side 
of it 

The afternoon was waning: sometimes I 
rode, sometiroes I walked ; those three milee 
of marsh and hill seemed interminable. At 
last I saw the chimneys of a house; the 
horse raised his head high, and whtiiaied 
loud and long. 

These chimneyt were moat reassuring; 
being high and square, they evidently b^ 
longed to a comfortable house of the last 
century, and my spirits rose again. The 
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eounirj wm still abandoned by Immaa 
beings. I had seen no one since noon, bal 
the road was little nsed, and was undoubt- 
edly no longer the main highway of that 
region. I wondered what impression I 
should make in suoh a migratory guise. The 
saddle and its well-stuffed harersack and 
my own dustiness amused me unexpectedly, 
and I understood for the first time that the 
rest and change of this solitary exeursion 
had done me much good. I was no longer 
listless and uninterested, but ready for ad« 
Tenture of any sort It had been a most 
sensible thing to go wandering alone through 
the country. But now the horse's ankle was 
swollen. I grew anxious again, and looked 
at the chimneys with relief. Presently I 
eame in sight of the house. 

Il was disappointing, for the first riew 
gave an impression of dreariness and neg- 
lect. The bam and straggling row of out* 
buildings were leaning this way and that, 
mossy and warped ; the blinds of the once 
handsome bouse were broken; and every- 
thing gave eridence of unliindered decline 
from thrift and competence to |ioTerty and 
ruin. A good colonial mansion, I thought, 
abandoned by its former owners, and ten- 
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anted now by some shiftless outcasts of 
society, who ask but meagre comfort, and 
are indifferent to the deoenoies of life. Full 
of uncertainty, I went along the approach 
to the bam, noticing, however, with surprise 
tliat the front yard had been carefully 
tended ; there were some dark crimson mses 
in bloom, and broken lines of box which had 
been carefully clipped at no remote {wriod. 
Nobody was in sight I went to the skle 
door, and gave a knock with my whip al 
arm*s length, for the horse was eager to 
roach the uninviting, hungry4ooking stable. 
Some time elapsed before my repeated sum- 
mons were answered ; then the door skwly 
opened, and a woman just this side of mid- 
dle age stood before me, waiting to hear my 
errand. She had a pathetic look, as if she 
were foroed by circumstances to deny all 
requests, however her own impulses might 
lead her toward generosity. I was instantly 
drawn toward her, in warm sympathy : the 
blooming garden was hers; she was very 
poor. I would plead my real fatigue, and 
ask for a nigbt*s lodging, and perha{ie my 
holiday might also give her pleasure. But 
a curious hardness drew her face into for- 
bidding angles, even as her sweet and wo- 
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manly eyes watched me with rarpriaed ouri- 

oai^. 

^1 ibould be Terjr sorry to take the horse 
any farther to^y," said I, after stating my 
appealing case. •* I will give you as little 
trouble as possible/* At this moment the 
haggard face of an elderly man peered at 
me over her shoulder. 

•* We don't keep tavern, young lady," he 
announced, in an unexpectedly musical, low 
Toioe, ** but since your horse is *' — 

•* I am ready to pay any price you ask,** I 
interrupted, impatiently ; and he gave me an 
eager look and then came to the outer step, 
ignoring both his daughter and me, as he 
touched the horse with real kindliness. '*Tis 
a pretty creature 1 *• he said, admiringly, and 
at onoe stooped stiffly down to examine the 
lifted foot. I explained the accident in de- 
tail, grateful for such intelligent sympathy, 
while he stroked the lamed ankle. 

** There's no damage done," he assured 
me presently, looking up with transient self- 
forgetfulness. ^A common liniment will 
do ; there *s a bottle in the house, but 't will 
cost you something," and his face clouded 
again. 

I turned to the daughter, who gave roe a 
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strange, appealing look. Her ejres begged 
me eutreatingly, '* Give him hit own way ; *' 
hor firm-set mouth signified her assent to the 
idea that I had no right to demand favors. 

** Do what you think best," I said, '* at 
yotir own price. I shall be very grateful to 
you ; " and liaving come to this understand- 
ing, the father and I unbuckled the saddle- 
girths, while the daughter stood watching us. 
The old man led the limping horse across the 
green dooryard to a weather-beaten stable, 
talking to him in a low tone. The creature 
responded by unusual docility. I even saw 
him, though usually so suspicious and fretful 
with strangers, put his head close to liis 
leader's shoulder with most affectionate im- 
pulse. I gathered up my belongings, — my 
needments, as somebody had called them, 
after Spenser's fashion, in the morning,-— 
and entered the door. 



II. 

Along the by-ways and in the elder vil- 
lages of New England stand many houses 
like this, from which life and vigor have 
long been ebbing, until all instincts of self- 
preservation seem to have departed. The 
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eooiiiionplmce, Uirifty fears of increasing 
damage from craclu, or leaks, or falling plas- 
ter no longer giro alarm ; as age creeps 
through the human frame, pilfering the pleas- 
ures of enthusiasm and acUrity one bj one, 
so it is with a decaying house. The old 
■ian*s shrewd eyes alone seemed unrelated 
to his surroundings. What sorrow or mis- 
fortune had made him accept them ? I won- 
dered, as I stared about the once elegant 
room. Nothing new had been brought to it 
for years; the leather-bound books in the 
eanred secretary might hare belonged to his 
grandfather. The 6oor was earpetless and 
deeply worn ; the faded paper on the walls 
and the Tery paint looked as old as ho. The 
pineh of porerty could nowhere be much 
sharper than here, but the exquisite cleanness 
and order of the place made one ignore the 
thought of poTcrty in its common as|)cct, for 
all its offensire and repulsire qiwlitics were 
absent I sat down in a straight-backed ma- 
hogany chair, feeling much reliered, and not 
without gratitude for this unexpected epi- 
sode. The hostess left roe alone. I was glad 
enoogh to have the long day shortened a lit> 
tie, and to find myself in thb lonely, mys- 
Isffiovs bouse. I was pleased by the thought 
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that the price of my food and lodging would 
be Tcry welcome^ and I grew more and more 
eager to know the history of my new friends. 
I hare never been conitcious of a more in- 
tense desire to make myself harmonious, or 
to win some degree of confidence. And 
when the silence of the okl sitting-room grew 
tiresome I went out to the stable, whence 
my host had not returned, ami was quite 
reconciled at finding that I was looked upon 
by him, at least, merely as an appendage to 
my four-footed companion. 

The old man regarded me with indiffer- 
ence, and went on patiently rubbing the 
horse's foot I was silent after having of- 
fered to take his place and being contemptu- 
ously refused. His clothes were curiously 
old and worn, patched bravelyt and an em- 
broidery of eareful dams. The ook>r of 
them was not unlike the dusty gray of long- 
neglected cobwebs. There was unusual deli- 
cacy and refinement in his hands and feet, 
and I was sure, from the first glance at my 
new friends and the first sound of their 
voices, tliat they had inherited gentle blood, 
though such an inheritance had evklently 
come through more than one generation to 
whom had been sternly denied any approach 
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■^•*«^Ty or tocial adTantage. I hare often 
in eoantrj Tillages the deaoendanta 
B clergymen who once ruled Now 
sternly and well, and while they 
%ie men and women of undeveloped 
without authority and eren of hum- 
^rvumstanccs, they yet bear the mark of 
rity and dignified behavior, like silver 
hopper coins with a guinea stamp. 
^Waa more and more oppressed by tlie 
ting sense of poverty, for I saw proofs 
that the inliabitants of the old 
made im practical protest against its 
decay. The woman's share of work 
^ performed best, as one migiit see by 
mended clothes; but tlie master's do* 
was hopelessly untendod, not only as to 
^kety buildings, but in the bmd itself, 
was growing wild bushes at its own 
nrill, except for a rough patch near the 
which had been dog and planted that 
Was this brooding, sad old man dis- 
^*agfd by life? Dkl he say to himself, 
things be; they will but my time "7 
^Hmd mytdf watching his face with in- 
bterest, but I did not date to ask 
and only stood and watched him. 
sad movth of Um man might have bets 
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a den from which stinging wild words could 
assail a curious stranger. I was afraid of 
what he might say to me, yet I longed to 
hear him speak. 

The summer day was at its dose. I moved 
a stop forward to get away from tlie level 
sunbeams which dazzlo<l my eyc^ and ven- 
tured to give some news about myself and 
tlio lonely journey that hod hitherto brought 
me such pleasure. The listener looked up 
witli sincere attention, which made me grow 
enthusiastic at once, and I dcsicribod my vi^ 
nous experiences, and espccLolIy tlie amusing 
comments which I had hoard upon my mode 
of traveling about tlie country. It amaaed 
me to think that I was within sixty miles of 
home and yet a foreigner. At lost I asked 
a trivial question about some portion of the 
scenery, which was plaiaantly answered. The 
old man's voice was singularly sweet and 
varied in tone, the exact reverse of a New 
Englander's voice of the itsuol rural quality. 
I was half startled at seeing my horse 
quickly turn his head to look at the speaker, 
as if with human curiosity equal to my own. 
I felt a thrill of vague apprehension. I was 
unwise enough for a moment to dread taking 
up my residence in this 
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A creeinng horror, tuoh at one feels at hear- 
ing fooUtepe behind one in a dark, strange 
place, made me foolishly uneasy, and I stood 
looking oflf aoroes the level country through 
the golden light of closing day, beyond the 
marshes and beyond the sand dunes to the 
•ea. What had happened to this uncanny 
father and daughter, that they were con- 
tented to let the chances of life slip by nn- 
tooched, while their ancestral dwcllbg grad- 
ually made itself ready to tumble about their 
ears? 

I eooU see that the horse*s foot was much 
better already, and I watched with great sym- 
pathy the way that the compassionate, pa- 
tient fingers touched and soothed the bruised 
joint But I saw no sign of any other horse 
in the stable, sare a few stiffened, dusty biU 
of harness hung on a high peg in the wall ; 
a&d as I kx>ked at these, and renewed my 
wonder that such a person should hare no 
horse of his own, especially at such a dis* 
tanoe from any town, the old man spoke 



Look np at that bU of dry skin orer the 
leiies,- said he. ••That was the pretty 
of the best mare that ever trod these 
She leaped the staUe-yard gale one 
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day, can;;ht hor foot in a rope, and broke Iter 
neck. She was like tlioso swallows one min- 
ute, and the next she was a heap of worthless 
flc!ih, a heavy thing to be dragged away and 
hidden in the earth.** I lis voice failed him 
suddenly, |>oor old fellow ; it told nie tliat 
he had suffered cruel sorrows tliat made 
this loss of a pleasure almost unbearable. 
So far life had often brought mo successes, 
and I hail gained a habit of expecting ray 
own enterprises to bo lucky. I stood ap> 
palled before this glimpse of a defeated life 
and iU long procession of griefs. 

Pre!H*ntly the master of the place went 
into the house, and returned with a wont 
wooden trencher of bits of hard bread and 
some meal. The hungry creature in the stall 
whinnied eagerly, and nestled about, while 
our host ascended the broken stairway to the 
stable loft ; and after waiting for some time, 
I heard tiie rustle of an armful of hav which 
came down into the crib. I lookeil tltat way, 
and was not surprised, when I noticed the 
faded, dusty dryness of it, to see my dainty 
beast sniff at it with disappointment, and 
look round at me inc|uiringly. The okl man 
Joined nie, and I protested hastily agaiaal 
taoh treatment of my favorite. 
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** Cannot wa get tomebody to bring toma 
better hajt and oats enough for a day or two, 
if you are unprovided ? '* I aiiked* 

^Tbe creaturo must not bo overfod/* he 
•aid, grudgingly, with a new harsh tone. 
** You will hoiit Uio foot, and wo nuiMt keep 
the boast quiot Anytliing will iN^rvo to- 
night ; to-morrow he can graie all day, and 
keep the foot moving gently ; next day, he 
eao be shod.** 

** But there ie danger in giving him green 
gram,** I suggested. ^ This is too rich pas- 
turage about the house ; surely you know 
enoogh of horses to have learned that. He 
will Dot be fit to ride, either. If I meant to 
give hii2 a month of pasture, it would be 
another thing. No ; send somebody for at 
kaat an armful of decent hay. I will go 
myself. Are there houses near 7 ** 

The old man had gone into tho stall, and 
was feeding the hungry horse from the 
trencher. I was startled to see him snatch 
back two or thmo bits of the bread and 
p«t them into his pooket, as if, with all his 
foodoess for the horse and a. sincere desire 
to make him oomfortable, he nevertheless 
grwdged the food. I became oonvinced tliat 
tlw poor eonl was a miser. He certainly 







played the character exactly, and yet thera 
was an appealing look in his eyes, which, 
joined with the tones of his voice, mtde mo 
sure that ho fought against his tyrannous 
inclinations. I wondered irreverently if I 
should be killml that ni^ht, after the fashion 
of trmlitionul lavoru ml>l>ories, for tJio sake 
of what might be found in my pocket, and 
sauntered toward tho house. It remained to 
be proved whether the daughter was the vi^ 
tim or the upholder of her father's traits. 

I had the satisfaction of finding Uiat the 
daughter was jn^t arranging a table for sup- 
per. As I passed the wide-open door of adoset, 
I was tempted to look in by the faint ancient 
odor of plum cokes and Madeira wine which 
escaped ; but I never saw a barer closet than 
that, or one that looked hungrier in spite of 
the lingering fragrance of hospitality. It 
gave me a strange feeling as if there were a 
still subtler link with the past, and some in« 
visible presence would have me contrast the 
house's former opulence with its present 
meagreness. Wlien we sat at table I wae 
not surprised to 6nd, on a cloth tlwt was half 
covered with dams and patches, some pieeee 
of superb old Engli<di silver and dclkate 
ekina. The fare was lees than frugal, but 
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WM Dobly eked out with a dith of field 
•InwbeiTiet, as if kind Nature bad come to 
the lefloue. Oeam there was none, nor sn- 
gar« nor even tea or butter. I bad an ach- 
ing eeoM of the poverty of the family, and 
corioaaly questioned in my own mind how 
far they found it possible to live without 
money. There was some thin, crisp com 
bfead, which had been baked in the rooming, 
or whenever there had Ust been a fire. It 
was very good. Perhaps my entertainers 
•ven gathered their own salt from the tide- 
poob to flavor the native com. Look whore 
I would, I could see nothing for which money 
Imd been lately spent; here was a thing to 
be wonderad at in this lavish America, and I 
poshed back my chair at hst, while I was 
•till half hungry, from a dread that there 
would be nothing for breakfast unless I saved 

Htben. 

The father and daughter were very agree- 
able, I must confess; they talked with me 
about my journey now, and my plans, as if 
tliey wars my personal friends, and the 
aliange meal was full of pleasure, after all. 
Wkal had bron|^ a lady and gentleman lo 

per the daui^rter disappeared for 
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a time, busy with her honsehold cares; a lit- 
tle later tlie father went out of the stable and 
across the fielJfi, licfore I could call to him or 
offer my company. He walked with a light, 
quick step, like an Indian, as if he were used 
to taking journeys on foot. I found myself 
uncommonly tired ; the half illness which 
had fettered me seemed to have rrtumed, 
after the unusual anxiety and dreariness of 
the afternoon, and I longed to go to bed and 
to sleep. I had been interested in much that 
my entertainers had said of the early history 
of that part of the country, and while we 
sat at the table I had begun to look forward 
to a later evening talk, but almost before 
daylight faded I was forced to go to bed. 

My hostess led me through a Iiandsoroe 
empty hall, of the wide and stately colonial 
type, to a comfortable upper room, f umished 
with a gloomy-looking curtained bedstead 
and heavy mahogany furniture of the best 
old fashion. It seemed as if the room bad 
been long unused, and also as if the k>wer 
part of the bouse were in a much worse stato 
of disrepair and threadbaroness than this. 
But the two large windows stood open to the 
&ding sky and sweet country air, and I bade 
my hostess good-night dieerfnlly. 8be lin* 
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g&ni to tee if I wer« ooinfortable ; it was 
the flnt time I had been alone with her. 
^ Yon can aee that we are not used to enter- 
taining company/' she whispered, reddening 
with ■ensitiveness, and smiling apologetically. 
'•Father has kept ererybody away for so 
many years that I rarely hare any one to 
•peak to, or anything to do but to keep the 
poor old bouse dean. Father means to be 
kind, but he ** — and she turned away, much 
embarrassed by my questioning look — **he 
has a monomania; he inherits it from my 
grandfather. He fears want, yet seems to 
haTe BO power to proride against it We 
mn poor, Crod knows, yet we have resources ; 
or had them once/* she added, sorrowfully. 
•* It was the horse that made him willing to 
lei you in. He lores horses, yet he has long 
dmied himself even that useful pleasure.** 

•^ Bat suraly he ought to be controlled,** I 
wrged. *• Yon roust have suffered.** 

*• I know all that you are eager to say,** 
abe replied ;"« but I promised my dear mother 
to be patient with him. It will not be long 
Mw; he is very feeble. I have a horror that 
ibis habit of parsimony has rooted itself too 
deeply in my own life to be shaken off. You 
wiU hear mockery enough of us among the 



•• You surely have friends ? " 

•• Only at a distance,** said slic, sadly. •• I 
fear that they are no longer friends. I have 
yof/,*' she added, turning to me quickly, in a 
pathetic way that made me wish to put my 
arms about her. ^ I have been longing for 
a friendly face. Yes, it is very hard,** and 
she drearily went out of the door, and left 
me alone with the dim light of the sky out- 
side, the gk>omy shadows of the room within. 
I tried to fancy some dew to the weird mis- 
ery of this poverty^tricken household, as I 
lay down ; but I fell asleep very soon, aad 
slept all night, without even a dreaoi. 

III. 

Daylight brought a new eagerness and a 
less anxious curiosity about my strange es- 
tertainers. I opened my eyes in broad sun- 
light I was puzzled by the unfamiliar 
India-cotton hangings of the great bedstead ; 
then I caught sight of my dusty habit and 
my riding-cap and whip, near by. I insUntly 
resolved that even if I found my horse in the 
restored condition there was every reason to 
expect, I would make this house my head* 
quarters for as kmg tioM as its awMrs would 
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keep me, or I could content myself. I would 
tiy to show some sisterly affection to the 
fa»i4iging woman who was so enslaved by 
her (ather*s delusions. I had come out in 
•earch of adventure ; it would be a difficult 
task to match my present surroundings. 

I listened for the sound of footsteps or 
▼oieee from below, but it was still very early, 
and I looked about the long-untenanted room 
with deliberate interest and scrutiny. As I 
ehanged my position a little, I caught sight 
of a curious old painting on the large oral 
panel above the empty fireplace. The colors 
were dull, the drawing was quaintly oonven- 
tiooal, and I recognised the subject, though 
not immediately. The artist had pleased 
himself by making a study of the old house 
itaelf, and later, as I dressed, I examined it 
ia detaiL 

From the costume of the figures I saw 
that it must have been painted more than a 
hundred years before. In astonishing con* 
irast to the present condition, it appeared like 
a satirical show of the house's possibilities. 
Servants held capering steeds for gay gentle- 
to mount, and ladies walked together in 
attire down the garden alleys of the pic- 
Once a hospitable family had kept 
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open house behind the row of elms, and once 
the follies of the world and the fashions of 
brilliant, luxurious life had belonged to this 
decayed and withering household. I won- 
dered if the miserly old man, to whose 
strangely sweet and coni|)clling voice I had 
listoned the evening before, could bear to 
look at this picture, and acknowledge his ua- 
likeness to his prosperous ancestors. 

It was well for me that the keeping of hena 
is comparatively inexpensive, for I break- 
fasted comfortably, and was never so heartily 
rejoiced at tlie vicinity of a chicken- coop. 
My proposal to sUy with my new friends for 
a few days met with no opposition from either 
host or hostess ; and again, as I looked in 
their pinched and hopeless faces, I planned 
some secret excuses for making a feast of my 
own, or a happy holiday. The fields and 
hills of the old picture were still unchanged^ 
but what ebb and flow of purpose, of eooi> 
fort, of social condition, had enriohed and 
impoverished the household I 

** Where did she sleep 7 ** asked the master 
of the house, suddenly, with a strange, 
pioioos gUnce at his daughter. 

•"In the hmdscape chamber,*" the 
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wommn taid, wtthoat lifting ber eyoi to bit, 
tboogb tb* graw wbiter and tbinner ms tbe 

I looked at bim instincUvely to sea bb 
•yes Ua» wiib anger, and expected a torrent 
of aboie, because be was manifestly so mucb 
displeased. Nothing was said, but with a 
feeling of uneasiness we left tbe table, and I 
went out to the kitchen with my new friend. 

** There is no reason why I should not have 
pot you into tbe landscape chamber,*' she 
told me instantly. '' It is a fancy of my 
&UberV I bad aired that room thoroughly 
m tbe morning, but the front guest-chambers 
Ihito been closed for some time.** 

•« Who painted tbe strange old picture?** 
I asked. ^ Some member of tbe family? '* 
Bot I was answered that it was tbe work of 
a Fienebman, who was captured in war-time, 
aod paroled under the charge of her greats 
grandfather. 

•«He must bare had a gay risit,** I sug- 
gested, «" if he has left a faithful picture of 
tlw boose as be saw it** 

^ Tbe bouse used to be like that always,** 
was tlw faint response, and the speaker besi- 
tated, as if she oonsidered whether we 
iMt fai diseossing her family history ; 
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she turned quickly away. ** I believe we are 
under some miserable doom. Failicr will be 
sure to tell you so, at any ratc«** she ailded, 
with an effort at gaycty. '* He believes that 
he fights against it, but I always say that be 
was cowardly, and accepted it,'* and she 
sighed wearily. 

I looked at her with fresh surprise and 
conjecture. I forgot for tho time this great, 
busy, prosaic world of which we were botli a 
part, and I felt as if I had lost a score of 
years for each <iay*s journey, and ha<l gone 
backward into the past New England hokls 
many strange hounebolds within its borders, 
but there could not be another which ap- 
proached this. Tlie very air of the bouse 
o|iprcs8ed me, and I strayed out into the 
beautiful wide fields, ami found my spirits 
rising again at once. I turned at last to kwk 
back at the group of gray buildings in the 
great level landscape. They were soeb a 
small excrescence upon tbe fruitful earth, 
those roofs which covered awful stagnataoo 
and hindrance of the prooesaes of spiritual 
life and growth. What power couM burst 
tbe bonds, and liberate the man and woman 
I had left from a mysterious tyranny ? 

I was bareheaded and the momiaf grew 
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Terj hot I went toward a group of oaks, 
to ihelter myself in the shade, and found the 
ancient burying-plaoe of the family. There 
were numerous grares, but none were marked 
except the oldest. There was a group of 
mde but stately stones, with fine inscriptions, 
yet curiously enough the latest of them bore 
a dale soon after the beginning of the cen- 
tory; all the more recent grares were low 
and unmarked in any way. The family for- 
tunes had waned long ago, perhaps ; I might 
be wronging the present master of the house, 
though I remembered what had been said to 
me of some mysterious doom. I could not 
help thinking of my new acquaintances most 
btently, and was startled at the sound of 
footsteps. I saw the old man, muttering 
and bending his head until be could see noth- 
ing but the ground at hb feet He only 
picked up some dead branches that had fallen 
from the oaks, and went away toward the 
bouse again ; always looking at the ground, 
as if be expected to find something. It came 
to ray mind with greater distinctness that be 
was a miser, poor only by his own choice ; 
and I indignantly resolved to urge the daugh- 
ter to break her allegiance to him for a time, 
la elafan her own and set herself free. But 
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the miser had no cheerful sense of hin hoards, 
no certainty of a munificence which was 
more to him than any use of it ; there was a 
look upon his face as of a preying conscience 
within, a gnawing reptile of shame and guilt 
and evil memory. Had he sacrificed all 
sweet family life and natural tics to his crav- 
ing for wealth? I watched the bent and 
hungry figure out of sight 

When I reached the liouse again, I went 
through the open door of the wide hall, and 
gained my Undscape cliamber witliout being 
seen by any one. I was tiral and dixzy with 
the unusual heat, and, quickly drawing tlie 
cUnw shutters, I threw myself on the bed to 
rest All the light in the room oame from 
the shaded hall ; there was absolute silence, 
except some far^flf country sounds of birds 
high in the air or lowing cattle. The house 
itself was still as a tomb. 

I went to sleep, but it was not sound 
sleep. I grew heavy and tired with my 
own weight I heard soft footsteps com- 
ing up the stairs ; some one stopped ss if to 
listen outside the wide-open door ; then the 
gray, shadowy figure of tlio old man stood 
just within, and his eyeA peered about the 
voom. I was behind the curtains ; one had 
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been unfastened, and hid me from hie sight 
at first, but as be took one step forward he 
saw me, Ijiog asleep. He bent over me, 
until I felt mj hair stir with his breath, 
but I did not move. His presence was not 
frightful, strange to say ; I felt as if I were 
onlj dreaming. I opened my eyes a Utile 
as he went away, apparently satisfied, to the 
eloset door, and unlocked it, starting and 
looking at me anxiously as the key turned 
in the lode Then he disappeared. I had 
a childish desire to shut him in and keep 
him prisoner, for reasons that were not clear 
to myself. Whether he only wished to sat- 
isfy himself that a concealed treasure was 
nntooehed I do not know, but presently he 
qune out, and carefully locked the door 
agmin, and went away on tiptoe. I fan« 
caed that ho lingered before the picture 
abote the chimney*plaoe, and wondered if 
bb conscience pricked him as he acknowl- 
edged the oontrast between past and pres- 
ent Then he groaned softly, and went 
out. My heart began to beat rery fast I 
•prang up and tried to lock the door into the 
halL My enthusiasm about spending a few 
days in this dismal place suddenly faded out, 
for I eouU not bear the thought that the 
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weird old man was free to prowl about at 
his own sad will. But as I stood unileciclod 
in my doorway, a song sparrow perched on 
the sill of the wide hall window, and sang 
his heart away in a meet cheerful strain. 
There was something so touching ami ap- 
pealing in the contrast that I felt a wistful 
clutch at my throat while 1 smile<l, as one 
does when tears are coming like April 
dmwers to one*s eyes. Witliout thinking 
what I did, I went Kirk into the room, 
threw open the shutters again, and stood 
before the dingy landseape. How the horses 
pranced up to the door, and how fine the 
ladies were in their hoop-petticoats and high 
feathers I I imagined that the picture had 
been a constant rebuke to the dwellers in 
the house through their wasting lives and 
failing fortunes. In every human heart, 
sakl 1, there b such a picture of the ideal 
life, — the high possibilities and snocessea, 
the semblance of duties done and of spirit- 
ual achievements. It forever measures our 
incompleteness by its exact likeness to that 
completeness which we would not fight hard 
enough to win. But as I looked up at the 
panel, the old landscape became dim, and 
I knew that it was only because a cloud was 
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kiding tbe tan ; yet I was glad to leave the 
•hadows of the room, and to bmrj down tbe 
wide stairwaj. 

I taw nothing of the daughter, though 
I aearched for her, and even called her, 
through the houae. When I reached the 
aide door I found her father crossing the 
yard, and wondered if he would show any 
aonsciousness of our having so lately met 
He stood still and waited for roe, and my 
first impulse made me ask, ** What did you 
want just now 7 I was not asleep when you 
were in my room ; you frightened me.** 

** Do not be afraid,'* be answered with 
onespeeted patience. **You must take us 
as you find us. It is a sad old house, but 
yon need not be afraid ; we are much more 
afraid of you I** and we both smiled ami- 
ably. 

**Bul your daughter,** said I; ••I have 
been asking her to come away for a time, 
to visit me or take a journey. It would 
be much better for you both ; and she needs 
a ehange and a little pleasuring. God does 
sot mean that we shaU make our Jives ut- 
terly dismaL** I was afraid, and did not 
dare to meet the old man*s eyes after I 
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He Umghed coldly, and gUnced at his 
mended coat-sleeve. 

^ What do you know about happiness ? 
You are too young/* said he. ••At your 
ago I thought I knew the workl. Wliat 
difToronce would it make if tlie old pkoe 
here were like the gay ghost of it in our 
landsci^ chamber 7 The fanners would be 
jealous of our luxury; reverence and re- 
spect would be turned into idle curiosity. 
This quiet countryside would be disgraced 
by such a flaunting folly. No, we are very 
eomfortablc, my child and I ; you must not 
try to dlNturb us,** and he looked at me 
with a kind of piteous suspicion. 

There was a large block of stone under 
one of the old elms, which had been plaoed 
there long ago for a mounting-blook« and 
hers we seated ourselves. As I looked at 
my companion, be seemed like a man unused 
to the broad light of day. I fancied that 
a prisoner, who had just ended many years 
of dungeon life, would wear exactly such a 
face. And yet it was such a lovely summer 
day of a joyful world, if be wouki only take 
or make it sa Alas, he matched the winter 
weather better. I eould not bear to think 
of the oU bouse hi winter I 
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•«Wbo is lo blame?'* laid the old ntii 
•oddesly* in a itrange eager tone which 
•tartled me, and made me shrink away 
from him* •* We are in bondage. I am a 
generouaJiearted roan, yet I can never fol- 
low my own impulses. I longed to give 
what I had with a lavish hand, when I 
was younger, bnt some power restrained 
me. I hare grown old while I tried to 
fight it down. We are all in prison while 
we aie left in thb world, — that is the 
tmth ; in prison for another man's sin.*' 
For the first time I understood that he 
was not altogether sane. ** If there were 
an ancestor of mine, as I hare been taught, 
who sold his soul for wealth, the awful price 
was this, and he lost the power of using it 
He was greedy for gain, and now we can- 
not part with what we have, even for com- 
BMNi comfort His children and his chil- 
dren's children hare suffered for his fault 
He has lived in the hell of watching us from 
generation to generation ; seeing our happi- 
Bess spoiled, our power of usefulness wither 
away. Wherever he is, he knows that we 
are all misers because he was miserly, and 
•tamped us with the mark of his own base 
spirit He has watched bis deeoeodants 
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shrivel up and disappear one by one, poor 
and ungenerous in God's world. We fight 
against tho doom of it, but it wins at last 
Thank God, there are only two of us left" 

I had sprung to my feet, frightened by 
the old man's vehemence. I could not help 
saying that God meant us to be free and 
unconqucrod by any evil power; the gray, 
strango face looked blintlly at me, and I 
could not speak again. This was the seorot 
of the doom, then. I left the old man cry- 
ing, while I hurried away to find the mia> 
tress of the desolate house, and ap[)cal to her 
to let me send a companion for iter father, 
who could pro|)erly care for him here, or per- 
suade him to go away to some place where 
he would forget his misery among new in- 
terests and scenes. She herself must not be 
worn out by hb malady of unreason. 

But I only dashed my sympathy against 
the rock of her hopelessness. '' I think we 
shall all disappear some night in a winter 
storm, and the world will be rid of us,— 
fioherand the house and I,aU thiee," she 
said, with bitter drearinees, and turned Is 
her work again. 

Early that evening, I said good-by Is 
mj new friends, for the horse was sounds 
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•ni/jMi lo be satisfied by such meagre 
^ofuling. Onr host sGrmed sorry to let 
^e creature go, and stood stroking liiin 
a£Fectionately after I bad mounted. ^ How 
tbe famous old breed bolds its own t ** he 
•aid wistfully. ^ I should like to have seen 
the ancestor who has stamped his likeness 
•o unmiiftakably on all his descendants.** 

**But among human beings,'* I could 
not resist saying, *^ there is freedom, thank 
God I We can climb to our best possibiU 
iiies, and outgrow our worst inheritance.** 

*«No, no I** cried tlie old man bitterly 
^ You are young and fortunate. Forget us, 
if you can ; we are of those who have no 
hope in a world of fate.** 

I looked bock again and again, as I rode 
away. It was a house of shadows and 
•trang)^ moods, and I was glad when 1 had 
fairly left it behind me; yet I looked for- 
ward to seeing it again. I well remember the 
old man*s clutch at the money I offered 
him, and the kiss and the bunch of roses that 
the danghter gave to me. But late that 
•veaing I was not sorry to shut myself into 
my |MrosaM room at a village hotel, rather 
thaa try to sleep again behind the faded 
flgwed curtains of the landscape ehamber. 
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Thb thump of a flat-iron signified to an 
educated passer-by that this was Tuesday 
morning; yesterday having been fair and 
the weekly washing-day unhindered by the 
weatlier. It was undoubtedly what Mrs. 
Powder pleased herself by calling a good 
orthodox week; not one of the disjointed 
and im|>erfect sections of time wbiob a rainy 
Monday forced u|M>n methodical housekec|>- 
ers. Mrs. Powder was not a woman who 
could live altogether in tbe present, and 
whatever she did was done with a view to 
having it cleared out of the way of the next 
enterprise on her list ** I ean*t bear to see 
folks do their work as if every piece on *t 
was a tread-mill,** she used to say, briskly. 
••Life means progriss to me, and I ean*t 
dwell by the way no more *n sparks eaa fly 
downwards. T ain*t th^ way I *m boUt, Mr 
of the Fub^ tribe.** 
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M baid white bundles in the shallow 
t4iasket were disappearing* one bjr one, 
taking their places on the decrepit 
es-borse, well ironed and precisely 
d. The July sunshine came in at one 
of Mrs. Powder's kitchen, and the cool 
iwesi breeze blew the heat out again 

the other side. Mi^. Powder grew un- 
and impatient as she ncared the end of 
ask, and the flat-iron mored more and 
I Tigorously. 8be kept gUncing out 
igh the doorway and along the country 

as if she were watching for somebody. 
[ shall just have tagit ready an* go an* 

her out myself, an' Uke my chances," 
Mud at last with a resentful look at the 
k, as if it were partly to bhune for the 
y and had ears with which to listen \o 
ler rebuke. The round moon-face had 
; ago eeased its waxing and waning 
St the upper part of the old dial, as if 
ad forgotten its responsibility about the 
ements of a heavenly body in its pleased 
mm about housekeeping. 
See here I ** said Mrs. Powder, taking 
at hot iron from the fire. ^ You ain't 
epb* time like yon used to ; you 're get- 
Imj, I must say. Look at thb 'ere sub- 
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mark on tlie floor, that calls it full *leven 
o'clock, and you want six minutes to ten. 
I 'vo got to send wonl to tlie dock-man and 
have your in'anls all took apart; you got 
mo to meetin' more 'n half an hour too late. 
Sabbath Ust** 

To which the moon-face di<I not cliange 
its beaming expression ; very likely, being a 
moon, it was not willing to mind tlie ways 
of the snn. 

^ Lord, wh.at an old thing you be ! " said 
Mrs. Powder, turning away with a clitinkie. 
^ I don't wonder your sense kind of faib 
you ! ** And the clock clucked at her by 
way of answer, though presently it was go- 
ing to strike ten at any rate. 

The hot iron was now put down hurriedly, 
and the half-ironed night-cap was left in a 
queer position on the ironing-boanl. A 
snmll figure had appeared in the road and 
was coming toward the house with a fleet, 
barefooted run which reqnired speedy ac- 
tion. ** Here you, Joel Smith ! " sliouted 
the old woman. ** Jo— el ! " But the saucy 
lad ottly doubled his pace and pretemled 
not to see or hear her. Mrs. Powder could 
play at that game, too, and did not call 
again, but quietly went back to her ironing 
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eyes. He bore likeness to a little hungry 
woodcbiick, or muskrat, as be wont to work 
before the tin pan. 

*^ Wlutt news ? " Mrs. Powder asked* sua- 
pieiously. *^ I ain*t seen nobody this day.'* 

^Bamet's folks has got their case ia 

ooart'* 

*« They ain*t I '* and while a solemn silence 
fell upon the kitchen, the belated old dock 
whirred and rumbled and struck ten with 
persistent e£Fort. Mrs. Powder looked round 
at it impatiently ; the moon-face confronted 
her with the same placid smile. 

^ Twelve o*clock *s the time yon git your 
dinner, ain*t it. Mis' Powder ? " the boy in- 
quired, as if he had repeated bis news like 
a parrot and had no further interest in its 
■leaning. 

^ I don'l plot for to get me no reg'lar 
dinner this day/' was the unexpected reply. 
^Yon can eat a couple or three o' tliem 
mits and step along, for all I care. An' I 
want yon to go up Lyddy Bangs's lane and 
carry her word that I 'm goin' out to pick 
no some blueberries. They '11 be ripened 
up elegant, and I *Te got a longin' for 'em. 
Tall her I say 't is our day — she '11 know ; 
w% '▼• be*n after 'arly bloeberriee together 
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this forty years, and Lyddy knows whore to 
meet with mo ; there by tliom split rocks." 

The ironin;; was finiHhod a few minutes 
afterward, and tlie board was taken to its 
place in Uie shed. When Mrs. Powder re* 
turned, Joel had stealthily departed ; the tin 
]ian was turned upside down on tlie scat of 
the kitchen chair. *^ Good hmd I " said the 
astonished woman, *^ I beliore Iks '11 bu'si 
himself to ererlastin' bliss one o' tlicse days. 
Them doughnuts would hare lasted me till 
Thuriulay, certain." 

''Gimme suthin' to eat. Mis' Powder?" 
whined Joel at the window, with his plain- 
tire countenance lifted just above tlie sill. 
But he set forth immediately down the road, 
with bulging pockets and. the speed of a 
light-horseman. 

XL 

Half an hour htor the little gray farm- 
house was shut and locked, and its mistress 
was eroesing the next pasture with a surpria- 
ingly quick step for a person of her age and 
weight An old oat was trotting after her, 
with tail high in the air, but it was plain to 
see thai she still kwked for danger, baring 
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down from the woodpQe, whevs 
bad lelrwted on Joel's first approach, 
kepi M close to Mrs. Powder as was 
latent with short excursions after crick- 
IT young* nnwarj sparrows, nnd opened 
irkle green eyes fearfully on the lookout 
hat evil monster, the boy. 
bare were two pastures to cross, and 
. Powder was Tcry much heated by the 
iday sun and entirely out of breath 
i she ^>proached the familiar rendea- 
I and caught sight of her friend's cape- 

let 

Ain't there no justice left?" was her 
gnant salutation. '' I s*)x>se you 've 
d that Crosby's folks have lost their 
T Poor Mis' Crosby 1 't wiU kill her, 
sure. I've bo*n calctilatin' to go ber- 
* all the forenoon, but I could n't git 
1 to you till Joel came tootin' by. I 
ighl likely you'd expect notice when 
see what a good day 't was." 
I did,** replied Lyddy Bangs, in a tone 
h more serious than her companion's. 
was a thin, despairing little body, with 
laziotts face and a general look of dis- 
lintment and porerty, though really the 
s prosperous person of the two. ** Joel 
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told me you said *t was our day,** she added. 
** I *m wore out tryin' to satisfy that boy ; 
he's always beggin' for somoUiin' to eat 
CTery time he comes nigh the house. I 
should think they'd see to him to home; 
not let him batten on the neighbors so." 

*• You ain't been feedin' of him, loo r " 
lan|^ Mrs. Powder. «« Well, I dechm, I 
don't see whar he puto iti " and she fanned 
herself with her apron. *« I always forget 
what a sightly spot Uiis is." 

** Here's your pussy-cat, ain't she?" 
asked Lyddy Ban;^ needlessly, an tliey sat 
looking off over the valley. Behind them 
the btUs rose one above another, with their 
bare npland dearings and great stretches of 
pine and beech forest Beyond the wide 
valley was another range of hills, green and 
picaaani in the clear mid-day light Konie 
higher mountains loomed, sterile and stony, 
to northward. They were on the women's 
right as they sat hiokiag westward. 

""It does seem as if folks might keep the 
peaee when the Lord's give *em so pooty a 
a qiol to. live in," said Lyddy Bangs, re- 
gretfully. ^ There am't no hotter farms 
than Bamet's and Crosby's folks have got 
but *stead o* neighboring they must 
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pick tbeir mean fumes and fight from gen- 
eration to generation. M j gran*ma*am used 
to say *t was just so with *em when she was 
% girl — and she was one of the first settlers 
up this way. She al*a]r8 would have it tliat 
Bamet*s folks was the most to blame, but 
there *s plenty sides with *em, as you know.** 

** There, *t is all mixed up, so *t is — a 
real tangle/* answered Mrs. Powder. ** I *Te 
been o' both minds — I must say I used to 
bold for Uio Crosbys in the old folks* time, 
bat I *Te eome round to see they ain*t per- 
fect. There 1 I *m b*ilin* over with some- 
thin* I *Te got to tell somebody. I *Te kep* 
it close long *s I can.** 

^Lct*s get right to pickin*, then,** said 
Lyddy Bangs, ^ or we sha*n*t budge from 
here the whole lirin* afternoon,** and the 
■oiall thin figure and the tall stout one 
nored off together toward their well-known 
hanrest^elds. They were presently settled 
down within good hearing distance, and yet 
the discussion was not begun. The cat 
cnrled herself for a nap on the smooth lop 
•( a rock. 

*« There, I hare to eat a while first, like a 
yMing-ooe,** said Mrs. Powder, ^ I always 
lell *em that blueberries is only fit to eat 
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right off of the twigs. You want 'cm full o* 
sun ; let cm git cold and they 're only fit to 
cook — not but what I eat 'em any ways 
I can git em. Ain't tlicy nice an* spicy? 
Law, my poor knees is so stiff I I begin to 
be afraid, nowadays, ercry year o* bcrryin* 
may be my hwt I don' know why 't shouU 
be that my knees serves me so. I ain't 
rheumaticky, nor none o' my folks was ; we 
go off with other complaints." 

•* The mukis membrane o' the knees gits 
dried up,** expkined Lyddy Bangs, "an* 

thejniUUaUpowder.posted. So I're be'a 
told, anyways.** 

•* Then Uiey was ignorant,** retorted her 
companion, sharply. •* I know by the feelin's 
I hare ** — and the two friends picked to- 
dttstriously and discussed the rexed points 
of medicine no more. 

•* I can't force them Bamets and Croe- 
bjr» out o* my mind/* suggested Miss Bangs 
after a while, being eager to receive the 
proffered oonfidence whmh might be for- 
gottm. •• Think of *em, without no other 
doowwighbors, fightia* for thive gineratioos 
over the bounds of a lane walL What if 
*t was two foot OM way or two foot t'other. 
lel*e« -- 
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Bat that *• just wliat they ooiald n*C 
Mrt. Powder. •♦You know youfMlf 
night be wiUin* to give away a piece o* 
\^ but when aomebody said *t wa*nH yours, 
at theirs, 't would take more Christiaii 
se *n I Ve got to let *eoi see I thought they 
right All the old Crosbys oyer wanted, 
, was for the Barnets to say two foot of 
lane was theirs by rights, and then they 
willin' to turn it into the bne and to 
I that two foot more o* the wedth Jiaa 
neU did — they wa'n't haggling for no 
; *t was for righto. But Bamet s folks 
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Now, don*t you go an* git all flustered 
i4elliu* that over, Harri't Powder," said 

lesser woman. ''There ain't ben no 
lb spoke so often as them along Uiis 
lin* hill, not even the Ten Command- 
its. The only sense there *s be n about 
, they We let each other alone altogether, 

ain*t spoke at all for six months to a 
u I ean*t help hoping that the war Ul 
not with the old breed and they '11 oome 
Mne sort of peace. Mis* Bamet was a 
ds, and they *re toppin* sort o* folks and 
*9 got fight in her. I think she *s more 
than Bamet, a good sight; ]but 
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Mis* Cnwby *s a downright peaee msking lit- 
tle ereatur*, and would have ended it kmg 
ago if she *d be'n able.** 

'« Bamet*s stubborn, too, let me tell yon ! ** 
and Mrs. Powder's voice was full of auger* 
^ *T will never die out in his day, ami be 'U 
spend every cent lawing, as the okl folks 
did afore him. The lawjrers must laugh at 
him well, *mongst tbemsdvea. One an* an* 
other o* the best on *em has counseled them 
to leave it out to referees, and tried to siiow 
*em they was fools. My man talked with 
joflge himself about it, once, after he *d been 
settin* on a jury and they was comin* away 
from court They could n*t agree ; they 
never could I AU the spare money o' both 
farms has gone to pay the lawyers and carry 
on one fight after another. Mow folks don't 
know it, but Crosby's farm is aU mort- 
gaged ; they *ve spent even what Mis* Crosby 
had from her folks. An* there 's worse be- 
hind — there *s worse behind," insisted the 
speaker, stoutly. ^I went up there thb 
spring, as you know, when Mis* Crosby was 
at death*s door with lung-fever. I went 
through everything fetchin* of her round, 
and was there five weeks, till she got about 
* I bel lo*a'ds you as an own sister,* says 
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Abby Crosby to ma. • I 'm • iieighborbg 
woman ai heart,' aays she; 'and juftt yoa 
think of it» that my man had to kare mo 
alone, tick at I wat, while he went for you 
and the doctor, not riikin* to ask Bamet*s 
folks to send for help. I like to lire pleas> 
ant,' says she to mo, and ba*st right ont 
a^cryin', I knew then how she 'd felt things 
all these years. — How are they erer goin'^ 
to pay more court bills and all them piles o' 
damages, if tlie farm 's mortgaged so heavy 7 " 

she resumed. ** Crosby's farm ain't worth 
a good two thirds of Bamet's. They 'to 
both neglected their lands. How many yoa 
got so fur, Lyddy ? " 

Lyddy proudly displayed her gains of 
Uueborrics ; tlio pail was filling very fart, 
and the friends were at their usual game of 
rivalry. Mrs. Powder had been the faster 
picker in years past, and she now doubled 
her diligence. 

^ Ain*t the sweet-fern thick an' scented 
as ever you see 7 " she said. ** Gimme pas- 
tnre4ands rather 'n the best gardins thai 
grows. If I can have a sweet-brier bush 
and sweet-fern patch and some dumps o* 
bayberry, you can take all the gardin blooms. 
Look how folks toils with witch-grass and 
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pusley and gets a sUrved lot o' poor sprigs, 
slug-cat, and all dyin' together in their front 
yards, when they might get better comfort 
in tlie first pasture slonpf the road. I guess 
thero 's somcthin* wild, that 's never got 
tutored out o* me. I must ha* be n made 
o' somethin* counter to town dust I never 
eoukl see why folks wanted to go off an' 
live out o* sight o* the mountings, an' havo 
everything on a level.** 

**You said thcro was worM to tcU be- 
hind," suggested Lyddy Bangs, as if it wero 
only common politeness to show an appre- 
ciation of the friendly offering. 

^ I have it in mind to get round to tluU in 
proper course," responded Mrs. Powder, a 
trifle offondoil by Uio niihl poriinncity. •• I 
settfed it in my mind tliat I was gniu' to tell 
yon somethin* for a kind of a treat the day 
we come out blueberryin'. Tkert / ** — and 
Mrs. Powder rose with difficulty from her 
knees, and retreated pomponsly to the shade 
•f a hemlock-tree which grow over a sbelv- 
lag rock near by. 

Lyddy Bangs could not resist picking a 
little longer in an unusually fruitful spot; 
then she hastened to seat herself by her 
Mind. It was an 
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Mrt. Powder was rerj warm ; and farther 
traded and portponcd telling the eecret b/ 
wUhing that ibe were at light on foot as her 
eompanion, and deploring her increasing 
weight Then she demanded a second sight 
of the blueberries, which were compared and 
decided upon as to quality and quantity. 
Then the cat, which had been left at some 
distance on her rock, came trotting toward 
her mistms in a disturbed way, and after 
a minute of security in a comfortable lap 
darted away again in a strange, excited man- 



-She 's goin' to hare a Bt, I do belierel** 
excUimed Lyddy Bangs, quite disheartened, 
for the cat was Mrs. Powder's darling and 
she might leare everything to go in search 

of her. 

•* She may have seen a snake or soroo- 
thing. She often gets scared and runs homo 
when we 're out a4rarvelin\'' said the cat's 
owner, complacently, and Lyddy's spirit* 

again. 

I suppose you never suspected that 
Eara Bamet and Ruth Crosby cared the 
least thing about one another 7 ^ inquired 
the keeper of the secret a moment later, and 
the listener turned toward Mrs. Powder 
with a startled faot. 
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•*Now, Harri*t Powder, for mercy's sakee 
alive I " was all that she could say ; but Mrs. 
Powder was satisfied, and confirmed the 
amaxing news by a most emphatic nod. 

••My kwful sokes I what be they goin' 
to do about it?" inquired Lyddy Bongs, 
flushing with excitement •'A Bamet an' 
a Crosby fall in tove I Don't you reelect 
how the old ones was al ays fightin* and 
eallin' names when we was all to scliool to- 
grther? Times b changed, certain." 

••Now, say you hope to die if ever you 'U 
tell a word I say," pursued Mrs. Powder. 
••If I was to be taken away to-morrow, 
yon 'd be all the one that would know it es^ 
cept Mis* Crosby and Eira and Ruth them- 
selves. T was nothin' but her bein' nigh 
to death that urged her to tell me the state 
o' things. I s'pose she thought I migbl 
favor 'em in time to come. Abby Croabj 
•he says to me, • Mis' Powder, my poor girl 
may need your motherin' care.' An' I says, 
•Mis* Crosby, she shaU have it;' and then 
•he had a spasm o* pain, and wo harped no 
that day as I remember.** 
''How oome it about? I shouUn't have 
U anybody that asked me that a Bamel 
4 A Crosby ever *ehaafsd the time o* day, 
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mich le» kep* compmy,- proierted the li». 

lener. 

•• Kep' comptny 1 poro jronng creaiar't I ** 
nid Mrt. Powder. •• They Ve hid 'em mway 
in the twanips an* hollers, and in the edge o* 
the growth, at nightfall, for the sake o' git- 
tin* a word ; an* they 're stole ont, shirerin', 
into that plaguey lane o* winter nights. I 
tell ye I *Te heard hifalutin* folks say that 
kre would still be lord of all, but I nerer 
was 'strained to beliere it till I see what that 
boy and girl was willin* to undergo. Ail 
the hate of all their folks is turned to lore 
in them, and I couldn't help arwatchin* of 
*eni. An' I ventured to send Ruth over to 
my house after my alpaccy aprin, and then 
* I made an arrant out to the spring-brook to 
see if there was any cresses started — which 
I knew well enough there wasn't — and I 
spoke right out bold to Esra, that was at 
work on a piece of ditching over on his land. 
• Eara,' says I, • if you git time, just nm 
over to the edge o' my pasture and pick me 
m handful o' balm o' Gilead buds. I want 
to pot *em b half a pint o* new rum for 
Mis' Crosby, and there ain't a soul to send.' 
I knew he 'd just meet her coming back, if 
I eooU time it right gittin' of Ruth started* 
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He looked at me kind of curi's, and pretty 
quick I see him leggin' it over the firkls 
with an axe and a couple o' ends o' board, 
like he 'd got to mend a fence. I had to 
keep her dinner warm for her till ha'past 
one o'clock. I don't know what he uicn- 
tionwl to his folks, but Kuth the come an' 
kissed me hearty when she first come inside 
the door. Tis harder for Exra ; he ain't 
got nobody to speak to, and Ruth 's got her 
mother if she is a Mis' Much-afraid." 

••I don't know's we can blame Crosby 
for not wantin' to gire his girl to the Dor- 
nets, after they 're got away all his sub- 
•tance, his means, an' his cattle, like 't was 
in the Book o' Job," urged Lj ddy Bangs. 
•• Seems as if they might call it square an* 
marry the young folks off, but they won't 
nohow ; H will only fan the flame." Lyddy 
Range was a sentimental person ; neighbor 
Powder had chosen wisely in gaining a new 
friend to the eause of Kara Bamets ap. 
parently hopeless affection. Unknown to 
herself, howerer, she had been putting tho 
Jorer's secret to great risk of uotimelr be- 
trayaL 

The weather was most beautiful that af- 
; there was an almost intoxicattog 
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freshneM and delight among the sweet odors 
of the hillside pastuie, and the two elderly 
women were serene at heart and felt like 
girls again as they talked together. They 
remembered many an afternoon like this; 
they grew more and more confiding as they 
reriewed the past and their life-long friend- 
ship. A stranger might hare gathered only 
the most rural and prosaic statements, and 
a tedious succession of questions, from what 
Mrs. Powder and Lyddy Bangs had to say to 
each other, but the old stories of true lore and 
faithful companionship were again simply 
rehearsed. Those who are only excited by 
more complicated histories too often forget 
that there are no new plots to the comedies 
and tragedies of life. They are played 
sometimes by country people in homespun, 
sometimes by townsfolk in Tel ret and lace. 
Lore and prosperity, death and loss and 
misfortune — the stories weave themselves 
over and over again, never mind whether the 
ploughman or the wit of the olubs plays the 
part of hero. 

The two homely figures sat still'so long 
that they seemed to become permanent 
points in the landscape, and the small birds, 
aad even a wary chipmunk, went their ways 
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unmindful of Mrs. Powder and Lyddy 
Bangs. The old hemlock-tree, under which 
they sat discoursing, towered high above the 
young ]>ine-growUi which cliutcred thick be- 
hind Uicra on tlie liilkide. In the middle 
of a comfortable reflection u|)ou the fiamet 
grandfather's foolialmofts or craftiness, Mrs. 
I'owder gave sudden utterance to tlie belief 
that some creature up in the tree was drop- 
ping pieces of bark and cones all over her. 

**A squirrel, most like," said Lyddy 
Bangs, looking up into the dcnno branches. 
**The tree isapscattcrin* down, aiu*t it? Aa 
you was sayin*, Graiuliiir IWtict must have 

knowed well enough what he was about ** 

**0h, gorryl oh, git out! ow — o — wl** 
suddenly wailed a voice overhead, and a des- 
perate scramble and rustling startled the 
good women half out of their wits. '' Ow, 
Mis* Powder I ** shrieked a familiar voice, 
while both hearts thumped fast, and Joel 
eame, half falling, half climbing, down out 
of the tree. He bawled, and beat hb licad 
with his hands, and at Ust rolled in agony 
among the bayberry and UmUkilL '' Look 
out for *em I ** he shouted. *'0h, gorryl I 
thought *t was only an old last-year*s homet*s 
— they *U sting you, too r* 
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Mrs. Powder untied bar apron and laid 
about her with sore aim. Only two homeU 
wer« to be teen ; but after these were beaten 
to the earth, and iihe itopped to regain her 
breath, Joel hardly dared to Uft bis bead or 
to look about him. 

•• What was you up there for, anyhow T *' 
asked Lyddy Bangs, with serera suspicion. 
"^ Harking to us, I *11 be bound 1 ** But 
Mrs. Powder, who knew Joel's disposition 
best, elbowed her friend into silence and be- 
gan to inquire about the condition of his 
wounds. There was a deep^eated hatred 
between Joel and Miss Bangs. 

••Oh, dear! they're bit me all orer," 
groaned the boy. •• Ain*t you got somethin* 
you can rub on. Mis' Powder?" — and the 
rural remedy of fresh earth was suggested. 

••T is too dry here,'* said the adriser. 
••Just you step down to that ma'shy spot 
there by the brook, dear, and daub you with 
the wet mud real good, and 't will ease you 
right away.** Mrs. Powder's Toice sounded 
eoropassionate, but her spirit and temper of 
moid gare promise of future retribution. 

•• 1 11 teach him to follow us out eares- 
dropping, thb fashion t " said Lyddy Bangs, 
whea the boy had departed, weeping. '* I 'm 
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mora *n gratified that the hornets got hold of 
him t I hope 't will serve him for a lesson." 
•• Don't you r'ile him up one mite, now," 
pleaded Mrs. Powder, while her eyes bore 
witness of hardly controllctl angrr. •• He 's 
the worst tattle-tale I crer see, and we 've 
put ourselves into a trap. If be tells his 
mother she *11 spread it all over town. But 
I should no more thought o' his licin' up in 
that tree than o' his beta* the sarpeat in the 
garden o* Eden. You leave Joel to me, and 
be mild with him 's you can." 

The culprit approached, still lamenting. 
His ear and check were hugely swollen aU 
ready, so that one eye was nearly closed. 
The blueberry expedition was relinquished, 
ami with heary righs of dissatinfaction 
Lyddy Bangs took up tlie two half-filled 
pails, whilo Mrs. Powder kindly seised Joel 
by his small, thin hand, and the little group 
moved homeward across the pasture. 

**Whera's your hat?" askcfl Lyddy, 
stopping short, after they had walked a lit- 
tle distance. 

** Hanging on a limb up by the wop's 
nest," answered JoeL *• Oh, git ma 
Mia* Powder I " 
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fo OM would •uBpect, from tlie look of 
lane itself, that it hid always been soeh 
roToker of wrath, and eren a famous bat^ 
pwnnd. While petty wars had raged 
veen the men and women of the old 
na, walnut-tmes had grown high in air« 

apple-trees had leaned their heavy 
ndMS on the stone walk and, year after 
r, decked themselves in pink^and-white 
Noms to areh tiiis unlucky by-way for a 
mpbal procession of peace that never 
le. Birds built their nests in the boughs 

pecked the ripe bhickberries ; green 
lu» and wild roses and tall barberry- 
bes flourished in their season on either 
\ the wheel-ruts. It was a remaikably 
isant country lane, where children might 
f and lovers might linger. No one would 
gine that this lane had its lawsuits and 
lagea, its annual crop of briefs, and succes- 
I it surveyors and quarrelsome partisans ; 
ihai in every generation of owners each 
I most be either plaintiff or defendant 
Im •nrroundings looked permanent 
ifk 'No one would suspect that a cer- 
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tain piece of wall had been more than once 
thrown down by night and built again, an- 
grily, by day ; or Uiat a well-timbered corn- 
house had been the cause of much litigation, 
and even now looked, wlien you came to 
know its story, as if it stood on its long, 
straight legs, like an ungainly, top-heavy 
beast, all ready to stalk away when its posi- 
tion became too dangerous. Tlie Bamcts 
had built it beyond their boundary ; it had 
been moved two or three times, backward 
and forward. 

The Bamet house and land stood between 
the Crosby farm and the kiglKrood ; the 
Crosbys had never lieen able to reach the 
highway without passing their enemies under 
fuU Are of u^y looks or taunting voices. 
The intricacies of legal complications m the 
matter of right ol way would be impossible 
to explain. They had never been very clear 
to any impartial investigator. Bamels and 
Crosbys Imd gone to their graves with bitter 
hatred and sullen desire for revenge in their 
hearts. Perhaps this one great interest, out- 
side the simple matters of food and dolking 
and ianners* wori^ had taken the place lo 
them of drama and literature and art. One 
eonld Mi help thinking, as he looked at the 
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d6orepit fences and moesy, warped roofi and 
buckling walla, to how much better uae to 
much money might have been put The 
eoets of court and the lawyers* fees had 
taken everything, and men had drudged, in 
beat and frost, and women had pinched and 
slaved to pay the lane's bills. Both the 
Bamet and Crosby of the present Umo stood 
well enough in the opinion of other neigh- 
bors. They were hard-fisted, honest men; 
the fight was inherited to begin with, and 
they were stubborn enough to hold fast to 
ibe fight Law Lane was as well known 
as the county roads in half a dosen towns. 
Perhaps its irreconcilable owners felt a 
thrill of enmity that luul come straight down 
from Scottish border-frays, as they glanced 
along its crooked length. Who could be- 
lieve that the son and daughter of the war- 
ring households, instead of being ready to 
lift the torch in tlieir torn, had weakly and 
misguidndly fallen in love with each other 7 
Nobody liked Mrs. Bamet She was a 
eroes-grained, suspicious soul, who was a 
tyrant and terror of disoomfort in her own 
boosehold whenever the course of events ran 
eoonter to her preference. Her son Esra 
a complete contrast to her in disposition! 



and to his narrow-minded, prejudiced father 
as welL The elder Esra was ca|)able of 
belter things, however, and might liavo keen 
reared to friendliness and justice, if the 
Crosby of his youthful day had not been 
specially aggravating and the annals of Law 
Lane at their darkest page. If there had 
been another boy to match young Elsra, on 
the Crosby farm, the two might easily have 
fostered their natural boyinh rivalries until 
something worse came into being ; but when 
one's enemy is only a sweet-faced liule girl, 
it is very hard to impute to her all manner 
of discnnlit and serpent like power of evil. 
At least, so Esra Bamet the younger felt in 
his inmost heart ; and though he minded his 
mother for the sake of |ieace, and played his 
solitary games and built his unapfdaoded 
dams and woodchock - traps on his own 
side of the fences, he always saw Ruth 
Crosby as she came and went, and liknl iter 
better and better as years went by. When 
the tide of love rose higher than the young 
people's steady head^ they soon laid fast 
hold of freedom. With all their perplexi- 
ties, life was by no means at iu worst, and 
mral diplomacy must bend all its energies 
to hinder these unexpected lovers. 
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Ears Barnet had nerer to much m en- 
tered the Crosby house ; the families were 
severed beyond the reuniting power of even 
a funeraL Ezra could only try to imagine 
the room to which his Ruth had returned 
one summer erening after he had left heri 
reluctantly, because the time drew near for 
his faUher*s return from the Tillage. His 
mother had been in a peculiarly bad temper 
all day, and ho had been glad to escape 
from her unwelcome insistence that he should 
marry any one of two or three capable girls, 
and so furnish some help in the housekeep- 
ing. Esra had often heard this suggestion 
of his duty, and, tired and provoked at last, 
he had stolen out to the garden and wan- 
dered beyond it to the brook and out to the 
llelda. Somewhere, somehow, he had met 
Bath, and the lovers bewailed their trials 
with unusual sorrow and impatience. It 
very hard to wait Young Bamet 
ready to persuade the tearful girl that 
tiMy must go away together and establish a 
pMoeful home of their own. He was heartily 
■ehamed because the last verdict was b his 
father's favor, and Ruth forebore to wound 
ith any glimpse of the straits to which 
own father had been reduced. She was 
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too dutiful to leave the pinched household, 
where her help was needed more than ever; 
she pcniiadcil her lover that they were sure 
to bo happy at last — inticed, were not they 
happy now 7 How much worse iv would be 
if titcy could not safely seiie so many op- 
|K>rtiinities, brief though they were, of being 
togetlicr ! If the fight had been less absorb- 
ing and the animosity loss bitter, they mag hi 
have been suspected long ago. 

So Ruth and Esra partod, with uncounted 
kisses, and Esra went back to the dingy- 
walled kitchen, where his mother sat alone. 
It was hardly past twilight out of doors, but 
Mrs. Bamet had lighted a keroiieno>lamp, 
and sat near the small open window meiid« 
ing a hot-looking old coat She looked so 
needlessly uncomfortable and surly that her 
son was filled with pity, as he stood watcli. 
ing her, there among the moths and beetlee 
that buffeted tlie Ump-chtmney. 

•* Why don*t you put down your sewing 
and oome out a little ways up the rood, 
mother, and get cooled off 7** he asked, 
pleasantly ; but she only twitched herself in 
her chair and sniqiped off another needlefnl 
of linen thread. 

** I oan't spare no time to go gallivanting 
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like aoBM folks,** she answered. ** I always 
kave had to work, and I always shalL I 
see that Crosby girl minoin* by an hoar ago, 
as if she *d be*n off all the afternoon. Folks 
that think she *s so amiable about saring 
her niother*s strength would be surprised at 
the way she dawdles round, I guess ** — and 
Mrs. Barnet crushed an offending brctle 
with her brass tiiimble in a fashion that dis- 
gusted Esra. Somehow, his mother had a 
Tague instinct that he did not like to bear 
sharp words about Ruth Crosby. Yet he 
rarely had been betrayed into an ill-judged 
defense. He had left Ruth only a minute 
ago; he knew exactly what she had been 
doing all day, and from what kind errand 
she had been returning; tlie blood ruslied 
quickly to his face, and he rose from his seat 
by the table and went out to the kitchen 
doorstep. The air was oool and sweet, and 
a sleepy bird ehirped ouoe or twice from an 
elm-bough overhead. The moon was near 
its rising, and he oould see the great shapes 
of the mountains that lay to the eastwanl. 
He forgot his mother, and began to think 
about Ruth again ; he wondered if she were 
Boi thinking of him, and meant to ask her 
if she remembered an especial feeling of 
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nearness just at this hour; Ezra turned to 
look at Uie clocks to mark the exact time. 

*' Yes,** said Mrs. Bamet, as she saw him 
try to discover the hour, "« *t is time that 
father was to home. I s*pose, bein* mail- 
night, everybody was out to the postK>fiice 
to hear the news, and most like he *s bawlin* 
himself hoarse about fall *Iections or some- 
thing, lie ain*t got done braggin* about 
our gittin* the case, neither. There's al- 
ways some new one that wants to git the 
p'inU right from headquarters. I dida*l 
see Crosby go by, did you ? ** 

**He*d have had to foot it by the path 
•cross-lots,** replied Exra, gravely, from the 
doorstep. •• He *s sold his hoss,** 

•«He ain*tr* exdaimed Mrs. Bamet, 
with a chuckle. •• I s*pose they •re proddin^ 
him for the money up to court Guess be 
won't try to fight us again for one while.** 

Esra said nothing; he couU not bear 
this sort of thing much longer. •*! won*t 
be kept like a toad under a harrow,** he 
muttered to himself. "I think it seems 
kind of hard,** he ventured to say abud« 
^ Now he *s got to hire when fall work oomea 
on, and ** — 

The hard-hearted woman within bad long 
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bMO trying to proroke her peaceable sod 
into an argument, and now the occasion bad 
eoine. Esra restrained himself from speech 
with a desperate effort, and slopped bis ears 
to the sound of his mother's accusing roice. 
In the middle of her harangue a wagon was 
driTcn into the yard, and hb father left it 
qniekly and came toward the door. 

^ Come in here, you lout I '* he shouted^ 
angrily. ^ I want to look at you I I want 
to eee what such a mean-spirited sneak has 
fol to say for himself.** Then changing bis 
?oiee to a whine, be begged Esra, who had 
eaaght him from falling as he stumbled over 
tlM stqs *" Come in, boy, an* tell me H ab*l 
trae. I guess they was only thomin* of me 
wp ; you ain*t took a shine to that Crosby 
Mies, now, have you ? *' 

*^No son of mine — no son of mine!** 
burst out the mother, who bad been startled 
Vy the sndden entrance of the news-bringer. 
Her Tolnbility was promptly set free, and 
Zsrm looked from his father*s face to his 



^ Father,** said he, turning away from the 
^eold, who was nearly inarticulate in her ei- 
of rage — •« father, I*d rather talk to 
if yoo want to hear what I *Ye got to 
Mother's got no raaeoo in her.** 
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** Esry,** said the elder man, *" I see how 
*tis. Let your roa*am talk all she wilL 
I *m broke with shame of ye ! ** — hb 
choked weakly in his throat ^ Either 
tell me *t b all nonsense, or you go out •* 
that door and shut it after you for goo4i 
An* ye *re all the boy I 've pit". 

The woman had stopped at last, 
by the terror of the moment Her hue- 
band's face was gray with passion ; her son*s 
cheeks were flushed and his eyes were full 
of tears. Mrs. Bamet*s tongue for onoe 
had lost its cunning. 

The two men looked at each other as long 
as they could ; the younger man's eyes fell 
first ^ I wish you would n*t be hastyt** he 
said ; •* to-morrow *' — 

«*You*re heard,** was the only answeri 
and in a moment more Esra Bamet r s a e h id 
to the table and took hb old straw hat which 
lay there. 

""Good-by, father I** he said, steadily. 
** I think you *ro wrong, sir ; but I never 
meant to carry on that old fight and lire like 
the heathen.** And then, young and strong 
and angry, be left the kitchen. 

^ He might hare took some noUoe o* 
if he*s goin* for good,** said th 
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fl^ltfoUy; but ber ton did not hear thb 
taunt, and the father only tottered where he 
atood. The moths stmck against his face as 
if it were a piece of wood ; he sank feebly 
into a chair, muttering, and trying to fortify 
himself in his spent anger* 

Esra went out, dascd and giddy. But he 
found the young horse wandering about the 
yard, eager for his supper and fretful at the 
•trange delay. He unharnessed the creature 
and backed the wagon under the shed ; then 
he tamed and looked at the house — should 
he go in? No I The fighting instinct, 
which had kept firm grasp on father and 
grandfaUber, took possession of Elsra now. 
Ue crossed the yard and went out at the gate, 
and down the lane*s end to the main road. 
The father and mother listened to hb foot> 
alepa, and the man gave a heavy groan. 

^Let him go — let him go I *twill teach 
him a lesson I ** said Mrs. Bamet, with some- 
thing of her usual spirit She could not say 
though she tried her beet; the ocea- 
was far too great 



How many times that summer Mrs. Pow- 
der attempted to wreak vengeance upon 
Joel, the tattle4aU; into what depths of in- 
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termittcnt remorse the mischicf-maktag boy 
was resolutely plungini, who shall describe f 
No more luncheons of generous provision | 
no more jovial skirmisiiing at tlie kitehen 
windows, or liberal payment for easy efw 
rands. Whenever Mrs. Powder saw Lyddy 
Bangs, or any other intimate and sympa* 
thetic friend, she bewailed her careless con- 
fidences under the hemlock- trre and detailed 
her anxious attentions to the hometetonf 
eavesdropper. 

^ I went right home,"* she would say, eor- 
rowfully ; '• I filled him plumb-fuU with as 
good a supper as I could gather up, and I 
took all the fire out o* them homiietings 
with the best o' remedies. *Joel, dear,* 
says I, *yoa won*t lose by it if you keep 
your month shut about them words I spoke 
to Lyddy Bangs,* and he was that pione I 
might ha* known he meant mischief. They 
ain*t boys nor men, they're divils, wbsA 
they come to that sin, and so yon mark my 
wonis ! But his mother never eoitld keep 
nothing to herself, and I knew it from past 
sorrers ; and I never slept a wink that n^bl 
— sure *s you live — till the roosters erowed 
for day.** 

"^ Perhaps 't won*t do nothin' bat good I ^ 
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"^XijAdLj BftDgi would laj, eonsolioglj. 

^^'Perfampt Uie young foUu *11 git each other 

^ll tighl the eooner. They *d had to kep* it 

to theinelret till they was gray-headed, *leti 

•onebody lei the cat out o* the bag.*' 

^Don*t you reelect how my eat acted 
that day I ^ exclaimed Mrs. Powder, excit- 
edly* ** How she was good as took with a 
flt! She koowed well enough what was 
brewin*; I ody wish we *d had half of her 
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The day^ before Christmas all the long 
▼alley was white with deep, new-fallen snow. 
Tbe road which led up from the neighboring 
Tillage and the railroad station stretched 
along tbe western slope — a mere trail, un- 
trodden and unbroken. The storm had just 
eeased ; the high mountain-peaks were clear 
and keen and rose-tinted with the waning 
light ; the hills were no longer green with 
their cohering of pines and maples and 
beeches, but gray with bare branches, and^^ 
aoU, dense oobr, almost black, where Htii>^^ 
•rergreeas grew thickest On the other 
el the TaUey the farmsteads 
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mapped out as if in etching or pen-diliwinjg} / 

the far-avray orchards were drawn wf th a^Otti/ 

rious e&octnoss and regularity, the crooked 

bougKi of the apple-trees and the longer 

lines of the walnuts and ashes and elmscama 

out a;:^iniit the snow with clear beauty. ' 

' Tbe fences and walls were buried in snow ; 

tbe farm-houses and bams were petty shapea 

, lin- their- right-angled unlikoncss to natural 

K growths. You wore half amused, half 

* ^hockcd,'as tHe thought came to you of in- 

/ different i'r'Tntures called men and women, 

*/ f ^vTio buvJM themselves within those narrow 

Ha \ ^^K'n'^lcr so ^-^ a sky, and fancied the 

«/ \ lo iiu^rtanee of the unirerse was belit- 

M- tlea by that of their few pent acres. What 

^^ a ^limitless/ World Uy outside those playw 

'Uiing-fafths, yet what beginnings of immof^ 

tailings tbe small gray houses had known! 

The day before Christmas I — a festiYal 
• ^ which seemed in that neighborhood to be of 
modem origin. The obserrance gf it waa 
V^ hanlly popular jret among the elder people, 
but Christmas had been appropriated, never* 
theless, as if everybody had felt the lack of 
it New Year*s Day nerer was sufBcieat 
for New England^ eToa in its least mirthM 
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daetdet. For jbosa penons who took true 
joj in life, somethiog deeper wan needed 
than the spread-eagle self-congratulfctioDs of 
the Fourth of July, or the fauiUj reuuiona 
of Thanksgiving Day. There were no l>ells 
ringing which the country-folks in Law Lane 
might listen for on Christmas Ere; but 
■ooiething more tlian the joy that is felt in 
the poorest dwelling when a little child, with 
an iU possibilities, is bom ; something bap. 
pier still came through that snowy ralley 
with the thought of a Christmas-ChUd who 
••was the bringer-in and founder of the 
wgn of the higher life.** This was the 
gmter Thanksgiring Day, when the whole 
of Christendom is called to praise and pray i 
aad bear the good-tidings, and erery heart 
oatehcs something of the joyful bspirations 
•f good-will to men. 

Em Bamet sat on a fallen tree from 
wkick be had brushed the powdery snow. It 
^was bard work wa<ling through the drifts,. 
and be bad made good headway up the long 
kill before be stopped to rest. Across the 
mJikj in tbe fading daylight he saw the two 
and oouM eren trace the course of Law 
ilMlf, marked by the well-known troM. 
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How small his own great nnt4ree looked 
this distance! The two houses, witli thci 
larger and smnller out-buildings and snow* 
top|)ed woodpiles, looked as if Uiey had crepi 
near together for protection and companion* 
ship. There were no other houses witbin a 
wide space. Esra knew how remote tbe 
homes really were from each other, judged 
by any existing sympathy and interest. Ho 
thought of his bare, unnourisbed boyhood 
with something like resentment; then bo 
remembered how small had been his par* 
ents* experience, what poor ambition bad 
been fostered in them by their lires ; erea 
his mother's im|iatience with the efforts bo 
bad made to bring a little more oomforl 
and pleasantness to the old farm-house was 
thought of with pity for her innate laek of 
pleasure in pleasant tilings. Esra himself 
was made up of inadequacies, being bora 
and bred of the Bamcts. He was at work 
on the railroad now, with small pay ; bwt bo 
had always known that there could be so me 
thing better than the life in tlieir farm* 
house, while his mother did not A different 
feeling came over him as he thoogbt wboas 
tbe other farm •bouse sheltered; be bad 
kwked for thai first, to see if it 
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Sg tale. Ruth's last letter bad oome only 

«Iie day before. This Christinas holidaf 

> was to be a surprise to her. He woudered 

* whether Ruth*s father would let him in. 

Nerer mind I he could sleep in the barn 

among the hay ; and Esra dropped into the 

snow again from the old tree-trunk and went 

his way. There was a small house just past 

a bend in the road, and he quickened his 

steps toward it Alas I there was no smoke 

hs Mrs. Powder's chimney. She was away 

oo one of her risiting tours ; nursing some 

dek person, perhape. She would hare 

lK»iised him for tl|S night most gladly ; now 

he orost take his ehanoes in Law Lane. 

The darkness was already beginning to 
iall ; there was a curious brownness in the 
nir« like summer twilight ; the cold air became 
sharper, and the young man shivered a little 
•a he walked. He could not follow the left* 
%kdA road« where it led among hospitable 
••i^borSv but turned brarely off toward his 
#ld hooM — a long« lonely walk at any time 
«l the year« among woods and thickets all 
w<ell known to him, and as familiar as they 
lo the wild ereatnres that haunted 
Tel Eira Bamel did not find il easf 
•a w his t le aa he went a' - - 
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Suddenly, from behind a scrub^Mkk tfial 
was bcarily ladon with dead leares LnA 
snow, leaped a small figure, and EmtJwmb 
for the moment much «Urtlcd. The boy 
carried a rabbit-trap with untiRual care, and 
placed it on the snow-drift before which he 
stood waistJecp already. "Gorry, Eiryl 
you mo«t scared me to pieces I ** said Joel, 
in a perfectly calm tone. *• WUh you Merry 
Christmas I Folks 'U be h>okin* for yoat 
they did n't s'pose you 'd git home beCore 
to-morrow, though.*' 

** Looking for me?** repeated t* 
man, with surprise* ** I did n*t 

word" — 

*• Ain't you heard nothin* Txmt 
ma'am*s being took up for dead 7 " 

"No, I ain't; and you ain't foolin* 
with your stories, Joel Smith 7 You need 
n't play off any of your mischief onto OM.** 

^* What you gittin' mad with me about 7** 
bquired Joel, with a pUintiTe tone in hie 
Toiee. *" She got a fall out in the bam this 
momin', an' it liked to kiUed her. Most folks 
ain't heard nothin' 'bout it 'cause iU been 
snowin' so. They oome for Mis' Pbwder 
and she called out to our folks, aa thej 
brought her round by the way of Asa VtMk^ 
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•r*s tlort \o gil tome opodildaek or •om** 

£zrm asked no more qiiestions, but strode 
pMi the boy, who looked after biin a mo- 
Beet, and then lifted the beary box-trap and 
started boneward. Tbe imprisoned rabbit 
had been snowed up siiioe the day before at 
least, and Joel felt humane anxieties, else he 
would have followed Exra at a proper dis- 
tanea and learned something of his reeep> 



If rs. Powder was reigning triumphant in 

tiM Bamet house, being nurse, housekeeper, 

spiritual adriser all in one. She had 

kwg^ing for an excuse to spend at least 

ImU a day under that cheerless roof for 

y months, but occasion had not offered. 

found the responsibility of the parted 

weighing more and more bearily on 

mind, and had set her strong will at 

to find some way of reuniting them, 

•▼en to restore a long-banished peace to 

farms. She would not like to confess 

a mikl satisfaction caused her heart to 

warm and buoyant when an urgent sum* 

had eome at last; but such was the 

truth. A man i 
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trees on the farm brought the news, melan* 
choly to bear under other circumstances, that 
Mrs. Bamet had been hunting eggs in a 
stray nest in the hay-oiow, anil had slipped 
to the floor and been taken up insensible. 
Bones were undoubtedly broken ; y\\t was a 
heary woman, and hod hanlly recorered her 
senses. Tbe doctor must be found as soon 
as possible. Mrs. Powder hastily put her 
house to rights, and, with a good round 
bundle of what she called her needments, 
set foKh on the welcome enterprise. On tbe 
way she could hardly keep herself from un» 
due cheerfulness, and if ever there was likely 
to be a reassuring presence in a sick-room il 
was Harriet Powder's tliat December day. 

She entered the gloomy kitchen looking 
like a tpro>footed snow^lrift, her big round 
shoulders were so heaped with the damp 
white flakes. Old Esra Bamet sat by the 
store in utter despair, and wared a limp 
hand waraingly toward the bedroom door. 

*^ She *s byin* in a sog,** he said, hope- 
lessly. ^ I ought to thought to send word 
to pore Ezry — all the boy she erer had.** 

Mrs. Powder calmly removed her snowy 
outer garments, and tried to warm her haada 
orer the fire. 
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'''Pot in a ccmpla o* sticks of good dry 
wood,** sbe suggested, in a soothing Toice ; 
and tbs fanner felt bis spirits brighten, be 
knew not why. Then the whole-souled, 
kearij woman walked into the bedroom. 

«« AllI could see,'* sbe related sf terward, 
** was the end of Jane Bamet*s nose, and I 
^iras just as sure then as I be now that she 
was likely to continner ; but I set down side 
of the bed and got bolt of her hand, and she 
groaned two or three times real desperate. 
I wished the doctor was there, to see if any- 
thing really ailed her ; but I someways 
knowed there wa*n% less *t was gittin* orer 
•neb a jounoe. I spoke to her, but she never 
said nothin*, and I went back out into the 
kitchen* *Sbe*s a Tory sick woman,* says 
I, loud eooogh for her to hear me ; I knew 
*% wonld please her. There was a good deal 
to do, and I put on my aprin and took right 
kolt and begun to lay about me and git 
dinner ; the men-folks was wiltin' for want 
•* somethin*, it being nigh three o'clock. 
An* then I got Jane to feel more comfort- 
able with ondressin* of her, for all sbe*d 
kardly let me tooeh of her — poor creatur*, 
I aped sbe did feel sore I — and then day« 
Kgkl was failin* and I f eU kind o' spent, so 
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I set me down in a cheer by the bed-bead 
and was speechless, too. I knew if she was 
able to tpcak she could n*t hold in no great 
spell longer. 

^ After a while she stirred a little and 
groaned, and then says she, * Ain*t the doo* 
tor oomin*?* And I peaced her up well *s 
I could. 'Be I rery bad off, Uarrt*t7* 
says she. 

•«' We'U hope for the best, Jana,* says I| 
and that minute the notion come to me bow 
I *d work her round, an* I like to Uuigbed 
right out, but I did n*t 

*« * If I should lose me again, you must see 
to sendin* for my son,* says she ; * his father *s 
got no head.* 

*' * I will,* says I, real solemn. ' An* yon 
oan trust me with anything you feel to say, 
sister Bamet* 

«* She kind of opened her eye that was 
next to me and surveyed my eounteaaMO 
sharp, but I h>oked serious, and sbe groaned 
real honest 'Be I like old Mis* Topliff 7* 
she whispered, and I kind o* nodded an* pal 
my hand up to my eyes. Sbe loas lika ker, 
too ; some like her, but not nigh so bad, for 
Mis* Topliff was hart so faUia* down Hm 
sullar-stairs thai sba noTor gol over \k aa* 
died the day after. 
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«* ' Oh, my tmkM I ' f ha Wat out whiniii** 

* I emo*t be look away now. I »in*t a-goin* 
to die right off, bo I, MU* Powder ? ' 

^ * I ain't the ooe to give ye hope. In the 
midst of life we are in death. We ain*t 
•ure of the next minute, none of us,* says I, 
meanin* it general, but disooursin* away like 
an oU book o* sermons. 

** * I do feel kind o* failin\ now/ says she. 

* Oh, ean*t you do nothin' 7 ' — and I come 
over an* set on the foot o* the bed an* locked 
right at her. I knew she was a dreadful 
notional woman, and always made a fuss 
when anything was the matter with her; 
ooold n*t bear no kind o* pain. 

** * Sister Bamet,* says I, * don*t you bear 
noihin* on your mind yoa*d like to see 
righted before you go 7 I know yon ain*t 
been at peace with Crosby*s folks, and 
\ aia*t none o* my business, but I should n*t 
want to be called away with hard feelin*s in 
my heart. You must OTcrlook my speaking 
right out, but I should want to be so used 
myself.* 

** Poor old oreatur* I She had an awful 
fight of It, but she beat her temper for once 
an* giro in. *I do forgive all them Croe- 
bja,* says she, an* rolled np her eyes. I 
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says to myself that wa*n*t all I wanted, bot 
I let her alone a spell, and set there watchin* 
as if I expected her to breathe her last any 
minute. 

^ She asked for Bamet, and I said he waa 
anxious and out watchin* for the doctor, now 
the snow*d stopped. *I wixh I could see 
Ezra,* says she. * I *m all done with the 
lane now, and I *d keep the peace if I was 
goin* to live.* Her roioe got weak, and I 
did n*t know but she was worse off than 1 
s*posed. I was scared for a minute, and 
then I took a grain o* hope. I *d watched 
by too many dyin**beds not to know the dif* 
ference. 

*« ' Don*t ye let Bamet git old Nevfaie la 
make my coffin, will ye. Mis* Powder 7 * saya 
she once. 

***He*s called a good workman, a!n*l 
he7* says I, sootliin* as I conM. When il 
come to her givin* funeral orders, *t waa 
more *n I could do to hold in. 

^ * I ain*t goin* snapptn* through l o rm e n l 
in a hemlock coffin, to please that old 
cheat ! * says she, same *s if she was well, an* 
ris* right up in bed ; and then her br o is ee 
pained her an* she dropped baek on the pil- 
low. 
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^ * Oh, I *m a-goin* now I * mjb the. 
* I *Te been an awful bard womau. T was 
I put Baniet up to the wont OD*t. I*m 
wiUin* Ezra tbould marry Ruthy Crotbj; 
•be *• a nioe, pooty gal, aod I nerer owned 
Bl till now I *m on my dyUi*-bed — Ob, I *m 
a^goin*, I *m a-goin* ! — Ezra can marry ber, 
and tbe two farme together *11 make tbe best 
farm in town. Bamet ain*t got no figbt 
left ; be *s like an old sbeep sboe we droTe 
off Esra.* And tben sbe*d screecb; you 
nerer saw no sucb a fit of narres. And tbe 
end was I bad to send to Crosby*s, in all tbe 
eaow« for tbem to oome orer. 

** An* Bamet was got in to bold ber band 
and bear last words enough to make a 
Fourth o* July speech ; and I was sent out 
to tbe door to hurry up tbe Crosbys, and 
who should oome right out o* tbe dark but 
Esra. I declare, when I see him you could 
aJniocked me down with a foatber. But I 
got him by tbe sleere — * You hide away a 
spelV says I, ' till I set the little bmp in 
this winder ; an* don*t you make the best o* 
your ma*s condition ; *pear just as consamed 
about ber as you can. I *11 let ye know 
why, soon*s we can talk' — and I shoTed 
hia right out an* shut the door. 
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*^ The groans was goin* on, and in eome 
Crosby and Rutli, lookin* scared about to 
death themselves. Neither on *em had ever 
been in that bouse before, as I know of. 
She called 'em into the bedroom and said 
she'd had hard feclin's towards them and 
wanted to make peace before she died, and 
both on *em shook hands with her. 

'* * Don't you want to tell Kuth what you 
said to me about her and EzryT* sap I, 
whiff|iorin* over the bed. * 'Lire or dead, 
you know *t is right and best* 

*^ * There ain*t no half way *bout mo,' she 
says, and so there wa*n*t. ' Ruth,* says she, 
out loud« * I want you to tell pore £sia thai 
I gnre ye both my blessin*,* and I made two 
steps acrost that kitchen and set the lamp ia 
tbe window, and in comes Eara — pore boy, 
he didn*t know what was brewin*, and 
thought his mother was dyin* certain when 
he saw the Cross's goin* in. 

^ He went an* stood beside the bed, an'-^ 
his father clutched right bolt of him. TUnks 
I to myself, if you make as edifyin* an end 
when your time really does oome, you may 
well be thankful, Jane Bamet I 

Tliey was all a-weepiu*, an' I . was ^ 
lyself, if you'll belieTc it, I'd mi 
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WrfgM to. Ton ought to teen ber take holt 
o* Bath*t hand an* Ezra's an* put *ani to- 
gether. Then I *d got all I wanted, I tell 
you. An* after abe*d tcreecbed two or 
three tines more she begun to git tired ; the 
poor old creatnr* was shook up dreadful, 
and I felt for her consid*abIe, though you 
Biaj not think it ; so I beckoned *eni out 
into the kitchen an* went in an* set with her 
alone. She dropped off into a good easjr 
sleep* an* 1 told the folks her symptoms was 
more encooragin*. 

** I tell jrou, if erer I took handsome care 
o* any uck person *t was Jane Barnet, before 
abe got about again ; an* Ruth she used to 
oome orer an* help real will in*. She got 
bolt of ber ma*-in-law*s bunnit one after- 
noon an* trimmed it up real tasty, and that 
pleased Mis* Bamet about to death. My 
oooscienoe pricked me some, but not a great 
eight I *m willin* to take what blame come 
lo me by rights. 

^ The doctor come postin* along, late that 
night, and said she was doin* well, ovrin* to 
the care she*d had, and give me a wink. 
And abe *s alire yet,** Mrs. Powder always 
assured her friends, triumphantly — ^ and, 
what *s more, is middlin* peaceable disposed. 
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Sho '• taia one or two p'intod thingn to ne, 
though, an* I should n't wonder, come to 
think it over, if she mistrusted me just tbo 
least grain. But, dear sake* I they never 
was so conifortoble in tlicir lives ; an' Em 
he got a first-rate baipiin for a lot o* Crae. 
by's woodland that the railmad wanted, and 
peace is kind o' aet b amoa'tt 'an u» ia 
Law Lane." '^ 



V. 

When Eira Bamet waked on Christmaa 
morning, in bis familiar, dark litUe eham. 
ber under the leauto roof, be eouM hanllr 
believe that ho was at home again, and that 
•uch strange things had lwpiHjno.1. Thei* 
were cheerful voicee in the kitchen below, • 
•nd be dressed burriedlj and went dow». 
stairs. 

There was Mr^ Powder, cooking the 
breakfast with hvish generosity, and beam. • 
«ng with good-nature. Bamet, the father. 
wa. smiling and looking on with plcaaed an- 
t>e«r»t«oa ; the sick woman was eomfortablr 
bolstered up in the bedroom. In aU bis life 
u« SOB had never felt so draws to kia 
mother; there waa a new look in ber ey« •• 
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hb wMt toward her ; ihe had loet her high 
eolor, and looked at him pleadingly, as ahe 
BOTer had done before. " Ezry, come cloee 
beral " uid she. ••I believe I 'm goin to 
git about agin, after alL MU' Powder eaya 
I be ; bot them feelin'a I had (.lippin* down 
the mow, yesterday, was twice as bad as the 
thump I struck with. I may nerer be the 
•ame to work, but I ain't goin* to fight with 
folks no mote, sence the Lord '11 let me li»e 
a speU kmger. I ain't a-goin' to fight with 
nobody, no matter bow bad I want to. Now, 
you go an* git you a good breakfast I 
•in't eat a moutltf id since breakfast yester- 
day, and you can bring me a help o' My- 
thing Sister Powder farors my harin'." 

-I hope 'twill Ust," muttered Sister 
Powder to herself, as she heaped the blue 
plate. « Wish you aU a Merry ChrutmasJ" 
•he said. •• I like to forgot my manner^- 

It was Christmas Day, whether anybody 
in Law Lane remembered it or not The 
•nn shone bright on the sparkling snow, the 
•avee w»i« droppbg, and the snow-birds and 
blue-jays came about the door. Thewa»«f 
Law Luie >*w« ended. 
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MISS PECK'S PROMOTION. 



M188 Peck had spent a lonely day in btr 
old farm-boiue, high on a long VennoBl 
hillside that sloped toward tlie west Sho 
was able for an hour at noon to orerlook the 
fog in the Yalley below, and pitied the peo- 
pie in the YiUage whose location she oould 
distinguish only by means of the churoh 
steeple which pricked through tlie gray mist, 
like a buoy set orer a dangerous iwf. 
During this brief time, when the son was 
apparently shining for her benefit akme, she 
reflected proudly upon the adrantage of lir* 
ing on high huid« but in the early af temooii, 
when the fog began to rise slowly, and al 
Ust shut her in, as well as the rest of the 
world, she was conscious of uooooumni d^ 
pression of spirits. 

**I might as well face it now as any 
time,** she said ahmd, as she lighted her 
elean kerosene lamp and put it on the table. 
M£ii2a Peck! jost set down and make il 
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bUzing dear bow things ttand witli you, and 
what yoa *re going to do in regard to *eni 1 
T ain*t no use matching your feelings to tha 
weather, without yoa Ve got reason for it** 
And she twitched the short curtains across 
the windows so that their brass rings 
squeaked on the wires, opened the door for 
the impatient cat that was mewing outside, 
and then seated herself in the old rocking- 
ehair at the table end. 

It is quite a mistake to beliere that peo> 
pie who Ure by themselves find every day a 
lonely one. Miss Peck and many other soli- 
taiy persons could assure us that it is very 
•eldom that they feel their lack of eompan- 
iooship. As the habit of living alone grows 
Bore fixed, it becomes confusing to have 
other people about, and seems more or less 
bewildering to be interfered with by other 
people s plans and suggestions. Only once 
in a while docs the feeling of solitariness be- 
come burdensome, or a creeping dread and 
sense of defensdessness assail one*s comfort 
fiot when Miss Peck was aware of the ap- 
proach of such a mood she feared it, and was 
prepared to fight it with her best weapon of 
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many solitary persons are ; not merely talk- 
ing to herself in tho usual holf-eousctoos 
way, but making her weaker self listen to 
severe comment and pointed iustructioo. 
Mius Peck the 1cm was frequently brought 
to trial in this way by Miss Peck the greater, 
and when it was once announced that justaot 
must be done, no amount of quailing or «s- 
cuse averted the process of definite eonvto- 
taon. 

This evening she turned the light up to 
its full brightness, reached for her knitting- 
work, lifted it high above her lap for a mo- 
ment as her favorite cat jumped up to its 
evening quarters ; then she began to rook 
to and fro with regularity and dedaiott. 
** T is all nonsense,** she said, as if she were 
addressing some one greatly her inferior— 
** *t is all nonsense for you to go on this way, 
Elixy Peck I you *re better off than yon *vo 
been this six year, if you only had sense la 
feel so.'* 

There was no audible reply, aj^y^tho 
speaker evidently mistook the silemgi for ms- 
convinced stubbornness. y 

^ If ever there was a woman who was do* 
termined to live by othep folks* wita, and to 
eat other fdks' dinvi^ra, *t was and is yow 
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iMMDied brotber'i widder, Ilarri't Peck — 
HarriH White that was. She '• claimed the 
town's compassion till it 's good as run dry, 
and she *s thought that you, Eliay Peck, a 
hard-workin' and self-supportin' woman, was 
made for nothin* but her use and comfort 
Erer since your fatlicr died and you Ve been 
kft ak>ne you We had her for a clog to your 
upward way. Six years you We been at her 
beck an* call, and now that a respecUbb 
man, able an* willing to do for her, has been 
an* fell in lore with her, and sliouldered her 
and all her whims, and promisctl to do for 
the chUdren as if ihcy was his own, you 're 
been grumpin' all day, an* /'if like to know 
what there is to grump aliout I '* 

There was a lack of resi^use eren to this 

appeal to reason, and the knitting-needles 

eUcked in dangerous nearness to the old 

cat*s ears, so that they twitched now and 

s^ then, and one soft paw unexpectedly re* 

^\'<«led its white onnring claws. 

** Yes,** said Miss Peck, preeently, in a 
more lenient tone, -I s*pose 'tis the cliil- 
dmi you 're thinking of roost I declare I 
tliould like to b?e that Tom*s little red head, 
and feel it warm with my two hands this 
■unnle I There 's always somethin* hopeful 
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in harin* to do with children, 'less they come 
of ioo bad a stock. Grown folks — well, 
you can make out to grin an* boar *em if 
you must ; but like *s not young ones *U turn 
out to be somebody, and what you do for 
*em may count towanls it. There *s that 
Tom, he looks just as his father used to« and 
there ain*t a day he won*t say somethin* real 
pleasant, and nerer sees the difference be* 
twixt yon an* somebody handsome. I ex- 
pect they *ll spile him — you don't know 
what kind o* young ones tliey *U let him play 
witli, nor bow they *ll let him murder the 
king*s EngliUi, and never tliuik o' boxin* 
his ears. Them big factory towns is all for 
eatin* and clothes. I *m glad you was raised 
in a good old academy town, if *twas the 
Lord's will to plant you in the far outskirts. 
Land, how Harri't did smirk at that man I 
I will say she looked pretty — 'tis hard 
work and worry makes folks plain like me — 
I beliere she *s fared better to be left a wid* 
der with three cbikl'n, and everybody saying 
how hard it was, an* takin* holt, than she 
would if brother had liret\ sad she 'd had to 
stir herself to keep house and do for him. 
You *Ye been the real widder that Tom left 
— yon *Te mourned hiss, and had your way 
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work at setting the bouie in order and getp 
ting in her winter fuppUet. - Thank Hearen 
the bouse and pUce belong to me,** she said 
in a decisire tone- •*T was wise o' father 
to leare it so — and let her hare the money. 
She 'd left me no peace till I mored off if 
I 'd only been half -owner; she's always 
meant to get to a larger pUoe — but what 
I want is real promotion." 

The Peck farm-house was not only on a 
by.road that wandered among the slopes of 
the bills, but it was at the end of a long lano 
of lU own. There was rarely any sound at 
night except from the winds of hearen or tlie 
toughing of the neighboring pine-trees. By 
day, there was a beautiful inspiriting outlook 
over the wide country from the farm-house 
windows, but on such a night as this the 
darkness made an impenetrable walL Miss 
Peck was not afraid of it ; on the contrary, 
■he had a sense of security in being shut 
Mfe into the rery heaH of the night By 
day she might be vexed by intruders, by 
night they could scarcely find her — her 
bright light could not be seen from tlie road. 
If she wef« to wither away in the old gray 
house like an unpUnted kernel in iU shell, 
the wouU at least wither undisturbed. Her 
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sorrow of loneliness was not the fear of no* 
lestation. * She was fearless enough at the 
thought of physical dangers. 

The evening did not seem so long as she 
expected — a glance at her relialilc timo* 
keeper told her at last that it was already 
luiAt eight o'clock, and her eyes began to 
feel heavy. The fire was low, the fog was 
makiug iu presence felt even in the house, 
for the autumn night was ohUly, ami Mist 
Peck decided that when she came to the end 
of the stitcheji on a certain needle she would 
go to bed. To-morrow, the meant to out hor 
apples for drying, a duty loo long delayed. 
She had sent away some of her bent fruil 
tliat day to make the annual barrel of cidor 
with which the provided herself, mora ffom 
habit than from real need of either the 
wholesome beverage or iu resultant vinegar. 
" If this fog lasts, I Ve got to dry my ap- 
ples by the stove,** she thought, doubtfully^ 
and was conscious of a desire to survey the 
weather from the outer doorway before she 
slept How she missed Harriet and the chil* 
dren I — though they bad been liviug with her 
only for a short time before the wedding, and 
since the halfhouse they had occupied in the 
village had been let. The thought of brighl- 
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•fed, red-beaded litUe Tom still brought the 
warm tears rerj near to falling. He had cried 
bitterly when he went away. So had bis 
mother — at least, she held up her pocket- 
handkerchief. Miss Peck nerer had beliered 
in Harrietts tears. 

Out of the silence of tho great hillslope 
came the dull sound of a Yoice, and as Miss 
Peek sprang from her chair to tlie window, 
dropping the sleeping cat in a solid mass on 
the floor, slio reoogniscd the noise of a cai^ 
riage. Her heart was beating prnvokingly ; 
she was tired by the excitement of the last 
few days. She did not remember this, but 
wasoonsciousof being startled in an unusual 
way. It must be some strange crisis in her 
life ; she turned and looked about the famil« 
iar kitchen as if it were going to be alto- 
gether swept away, ^* Now, you need n*t be 
afraid that Pigley*s comin* to bring her 
back, Elizy Peck I ** she assured herself with 
grim humor in that minute^s apprehension 
of disaster. 

A man outside spoke sternly to his horse. 
Elisa stepped quickly to the door and opened 
it wide. She was not afraid of tho messen- 
ger, only of tho message. 

••HoU the light so *s I can see to tio this 
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oolt,** said a familiar roice ; ** it *s as dark 
as a pocket, 'Liza. I *11 be right in. You 
nuiU put on a good warm shawl ; *t is as 
bad as rain, tliis fog is. Tho minister wants 
you to come clown to his house ; lie *s at his 
wits* end, and there was noUxly we could 
think of that *s froe an* able except you. His 
wife *s gone, died at quarter to six, and left 
a mis'able baby; but the doctor expects 
*t will live. The nurse they bargained with *s 
failod *om, and *t is an awful state o* tilings 
as you ever see. Half the women in town 
are there, and the minister's overcome ; be *s 
sort of fainted away two or three times, and 
they don*t know who else to get, till the doo* 
tor said your name, and he groaned right 
out you was tlie one. *T ain*t right to r»> 
fuse, as I Yiew it Mis* Spence and Mis* 
Corbell is going to watch with tho dead, bat 
there needs a bead.** 

Eliza Peck felt for once as if she laeked 
\\uki useful possession herself, and sat down, 
with amazing appearance of calmness, in ooo 
of her splint-bottomed chairs to coUed bar 
thoQghta. Tho messenger was a good deal 
•zoited ; so was she ; but in a few nMNneots 
she rose, cutting short his iaconseqneat d^ 
soription of affairs at the parsonage. 
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** Too jmt pot out the fire as best jroo 
can;* she said. "^Well talk as wa go 
akmg. There *• plenty o* ashes there, I *ni 
aore ; I let the store cool off oonsiderable^ 
for I was meanin* to go to bed in anotlier 
fire minutes. The cat*ll do well enough. 
1*11 leave her plenty for to-morrow, and 
she *s got a place where she can crep in an* 
oot of the wood-shed. I *1I just slip on an* 
other dress and put the nails oter the win- 
dows, an* we *11 be right off.*' She was quite 
Iwrself again now ; and, true to her promise, 
it was not many minutes before the door 
was locked, the house left in darkness, and 
Esra Weston and Miss Peck were driving 
comfortably down the lane. The fog had 
all blown away, suddenly tlie stars were out, 
and the air was sweet with the smell of the 
wet bark of black birches and cherry and 
apple-trees tliat grew by the fences. The 
leaves had fallen fast through the day, 
weighted by the dampness nntil their feeble 
stems could keep them in place no longer ; 
lor the bright colors of the foliage there had 
come at night sweet odors and a richness of 
fragrance in the soft air. 

***Tb an unwholesome streak o* weather, 
alB*t it?** asked Esra Weston. '•Feels like 
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a dog-day evenin* now, don*t it 7 Come this 
time o* year we want bracin* op.'* 

Miss Peck did not resfKind ; her sympa> 
thetie heart was dwelling on the thought 
that she was going, not only to a bouse of 
mourning, but to a bereft parsonage. She 
would not have felt so unequal to soothing 
the sorrows of her evcry-day acquaintanceCi 
but she coold hardly face the duty of consol- 
ing the new minister. But she never once 
wished that she bad not consented so easily 
to respond to his piteous summons. 

There was a strangely festive look in the 
village, for the exciting news of Mrs. E^ 
bury*s deatli had flown from house to boose 
— lights were bright every where^ and in the 
parsonage brightest of alL It kmked as if 
the hostess were receiving her friends, and 
helping them to make merry, instead of be- 
ing white and still, and done with this world, 
while the busy women of the parish wei« 
pulling open her closets and bureau drawera 
in search of household possessions. Nobody 
stopped to sentimentalise over the poor sonl*s 
delicate orderliness, or the simple, loving . 
preparations she had made for the coming el 
the baby whkh f ictloUy wailed in the 
room* 
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^ Hera '• a oioe black silk that neTer was 
touched with the scifleonl** said one good 
daiDe, as if a kind Providence ought to bare 
arranged (or the use of such a treasura in 
setting the bounds of the dead wonian*s 

life. 

^ Does seom too bad, don*t it 7 I always 
heard her folks was well off,*' replied some- 
body in a loud whisper; '*she had erery- 
thing to live for.** Thera was great eager- 
ness to be of serrice to the stricken pastor, 
and the kind neighbors did their best to 
proYO the extent of their sympathy. One 
after another went to the room whera he 
was, arped with various excuses, and the 
■tory of his sad looks and distress was re- 
peated again and again to a grieved an- 



When Miss Peck came in she had to lis- 
ten to a full description of the day*s events, 
and was deoorously slow in assuming her 
anthority ; but at last tlie house was nearly 
empty again, and only the watchers and one 
patient little mother of many children, who 
held this motherless child in loving arms, 
wera left with Miss Peck in the parsonage. 
It seemed a year since she had sat in her 
qniet kitchen, a solitary woman whose occtt« 
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pations seemed too few and too tdvial for 
her eager capacities and ambitions. 

The autumn days went by, winter set in 
early, and Miss Peck was still mistress of 
the parsona^^ housekeeping. Her own dder 
was brought to the parMnage, and so wera 
the potatoes and the apples ; even the cat 
was transferrc<l to a dull village existence, 
far removed in every way from her happy 
hunting-grounds among tlie snow-birds and 
plump squirrels. The minister's pale little 
baby loved Miss Peck ami submitted to her 
rule already. She clung fast to the good 
woman with her little arms, and Mirs Peck, 
who hail alwajrs iuiagine<l tliat she did not 
cara for infants, foiiml herself watching the 
growth of this spark of human intelligence 
and affection with intense interest After 
all, it was good to be spared the bug winter 
at the farm ; it had never occurred to her to 
dread it, but she saw now that it was a sei^ 
son to be dreaded, and one by one forgot the 
duties which at ftrst beckoned her home- 
ward and seemeil so unavoiilable. The 
farm-house seemed cold and empty when 
she paid it an occasional visit She would 
not have believed that she could content boiw 
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•ell to well away from the dear old borne. 
If abe could hare had her favorite little 
Tom within reach, life would hare been per- 
fectly happy. 

The minister prored at first rery disap- 
pointing to her imaginary estimate and 
knowledge of him. If it had not been for 
her sturdy loyalty to him as pastor and em- 
ployer, she could sometimes hare joined 
more or less heartily in the expressions of 
the disa£Fected faction which forms a difii- 
enlt element in erery parish. Her sense of 
humor was deeply gratified when the leader 
of the opposition remarked that the minis- 
ter was beginning to take notice a little, and 
was wearing his best hat erery day, like 
erery other widower since the world was 
made. Miss Peck*s shrewd mind had al- 
ready made sure that Mr. £lbury*s loss was 
not so great as she had at first sympatheti- 
cally beliered ; she knew that his romantic, 
easeJoring, self-absorbed, and self-admiring 
Datore had been curbed and held in check 
by the literal, prosaic, faithfutin-little-things 
disposition of his dead wife. She was self- 
denying, he was self-indulgent; she was duti- 
ful, while he was giren to indolence — and 
the unfounded plea of iU-health made 
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only excuse. Miss Peck soon fell into the 
way of putting her shoulder to the wheel, 
and unobtra<iivcly, crcn secretly, led tlie af- 
fairs of the parish. She norcr was deaf to 
the explanation of the wearing effect of 
bmin-work, but accepted the weAkncii!<i as 
well as the power of the ministerial charac- 
ter ; and nobo<ly listened more respectfully 
to hb somewliat flowery and inconsequent 
discourses on Sunday than Miss Peck. The 
first Sunday they went to church together 
Eliza slippcfl into her own pew, half-way up 
the side aisle, and thought well of herself 
for her prompt decision afterward, though 
she regretted tlie act for a moment as she 
saw the minister stop to let her into the 
empty pew of tlie parsonage. He had been 
sure she was jitst behind him, and gained 
much sjrmpathy from the congregation as he 
sighed and went his lonely way up the pul- 
pit-stairs. Eren Mrs. Corbell, who had 
been arerse to settling the Ktr. Mr. Elbury, 
was mored by this incident, but directly si- 
terward whispered to her next neighbor thai 
^ Lisy Peck would be sitting tiiere before 
the year was out if slie Iiad tlie business- 
head they had all giren her credit for.** 
It gires rise to melancholy refledtena 
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when one tees bow quickly those who hare 
•uffered most cniel and disturbing bereave- 
Bienta learn to go their way alone. The 
great plan of our lires is nerer really broken 
Dor soffers accidents. However stunning the 
shock, one can almost always understand 
gratefully that it was best for the vanished 
friend to tanish just when he did ; that this 
world held no more duties or satisfactions for 
him ; that his earthly life was in fact done 
and ended. Our relations with him must be 
lifted to a new plane. Miss Peck thought 
often of the minister's loss, and always with 
tender sympathy, yet she could not help see- 
ing that he was far from being unresigncd 
^•r miserable in his grief. Slie was ready to 
ererlook the fact tluit he depended uix>n his 
oalling rather than upon his own character 
•od efforts. The only way in which she 
herself uncongenial to the minister 
by persistent suggestions tha^ he should 
teke more exercise and ^ stir about out-doors 
m Uttk.** Once, when she had gone so far as 
briskly inform him that he was getting 
, Mr. Elbury showed entire displeasure ; 
a little later, in the privacy of the kitchen, 
voiced the opinion that Elisy Peck knew 
w«ll that she never did think ministen 



were angels — only human beings, like her- 
self, in great danger of being maile fools of. 
But the two good friends made up their 
little quarrel at supper-time. 

**I have been looking up tlie derivation 
of that severe word you applied to me this 
noon,** said the Reverend Mr. Elbury, pleaa- 
antlv. ^ It is a localinm ; but it comes from 
the Dutch word log^ which means heavy or 
unwieldy.** 

Tliese words were pronounced plaintively, 
with evident consciousness that they hardly 
applied to his somewhat bnk figure : and 
Miss Peck felt coiifuM^l and rebuked, and 
went on pouring tea until both cup ami sau- 
cer were full, and she scalded the end of her 
thumb. She was very weak in the hands 
of such a scholar as this, but Inter she had 
a reassuring sense of not having applied 
the epithet unjustly. With a feminine rev- 
erence for his profession, and for hb attain* 
menta, she had a keen sense of his human 
fallibility; and neither his grief, nor hta 
ecclesiastical halo, nor his considerate idea 
of hta own value, could blind her sharp eyee 
to certain shortcomings. She forgave them 
readily, but she knew them all by sight and 
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If there were any gift of Mr. Elborj's 
which oould be sincerely called perfectly 
delightful by many people^ it was his Toice. 
When he was in a hurry, and gare hasty di- 
rections to his housekeeper about some mis- 
laid possession, or called her down-stairs to 
stop the baby*s rexatious crying, the tones 
were entirely different from tliose best 
known to the parish. Nature had gifted 
him with a power of carrying his Toice into 
the depths of his sympathetic being and re- 
eoTcring it again g^antly. lie had been 
considered the superior, in some resixHSts, of 
that teacher of elocution who led the stu- 
dents of the Uieological seminary toward 
the glorious paths of oratory. There was a 
mellow middle-tone, most suggestire of ten- 
der feeling ; but though it sounded sweet to 
other feminine ears. Miss Peck was always 
annoyed by it and impatient of a certain ar- 
tificial quality in its cadences. To hear Mr. 
Elbury talk to his child in this tone, and ad- 
dreas her as ^ my motherless babe,** howerer 
affecting to other ears, was always unpleas- 
aai to Miss Peck. But she thought rery 
well of bis preaching ; and the more he let 
all the decisions and responsibilities of 
efery-day life fall to her sharOi the more she 
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enjoyed life and told her (rienda th»t Mr. 
Elbury WM a most amiable man to live with. 
And when spring was come tlie hillside farn 
was let on shares to one of Miss Peck's 
ncighlwrs whom she could entirely trust 
It was not the Ust of Urpainn for iu owner, 
who had the reputation of being an eKccllcnt 
farmer, and the agreement cost licr many 
sighs and not a little wakefulness. She felt 
too much shut in hy U.is Tillage life ; but 
the minister plea«lcd his hapless lot, the lit- 
tie child was even more appealing in her 
lwb)hoo<l, and so the long viwt from littU 
Tom and his sisters, the fannliar garden, 
the three bcehires, and U.e glory of the sun. 
scU in the great, unbroken, western sky 
were all given np together for that year. 

It was not ao hard as it might hare bcM. 
There was one most rewarding condition of 
Ufe — the feast of books, whkh was new and 
bewildcringly delightful to the ministw's 
housekeeper. She had made the moat of 
the few welUhoeen volomwi of the fai«- 
house, but she new ha.1 known the joy of 
having more books than slie could fcmI, or 
their exquisite power of tempUtion, the de- 
light of their friendly oomp«»y. Sh e waa 
oftencst the student, the brain-wearied 
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ber, of the panoniige-fainily, but the nerer 
made it an excuse, or really reoogniied the 
new stiniulut either. Life had nerer seemed 
•o full to her ; she was working with both 
hands earnestly, and no half-heartedness. 
She was filled with rererence in the prcs- 
enoe of the minister's books ; to her his call- 
ing, his character, and his influence were all 
made positire and respectable by this foun- 
dation of learning on his libraryshelrcs. 1 le 
waa to her a man of letters, a critic, and a 
phikeopher, besides being an experienced 
theologian from the Tcry nature of his pro- 
fession. Indeed, he Iiad an honest liking 
for books, and was fond of reading aloud or 
being read to ; and many an erening went 
joyfully by in the presence of the great 
English writers, whose best thoughts were 
rolled out in Mr. Elbury^s best tones, and 
Miss Peck listened with delight, and cast 
many an affectionate g^ce at the sleeping 
ehiU in the eradle at her feet, filled with 
gratitode as she was for all her privileges. 

Mr. Elbury was most generous in his 
nppreetation of Miss Peck's derotion, and 
nar^r besiuted to gire expression to sincere 
of her uncommon power of mind. 
• led into paths oMiterature, other- 
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wise untrod, by her ddiglit ; and sometiroeSt 
to rest his brain and make liini ready for a 
good night*s sleep, he aske<l his oom|ianion 
to read him a clever story. It was all a new 
world to the good woman whose schooliug 
and reading had been sound, but restricted ; 
and if ever a mind waked up with joy to its 
possession of tlie world of books, it was hers. 
8he became ambitious for the increase of 
her own little library ; and it was in reply 
to her ouUpoken plan for larger erope and 
more money from Uio farm another year, 
for the sake of bookbuying, that Mr. Elbury 
once said, earnestly, that his books were 
hers now. This careless expression was the 
spark which lit a new light for Miss Peck's 
imagination. For the first time a thrill of 
personal interest in the man made itself felt, 
through her devoted capacity for service and 
appreciation. He had ceased to be simply 
himself ; he stood now for a widened life, 
a suggestion of added good and growth, a 
larger cirele of human interests ; in fart, hie 
existence had matle all the difference bo- 
tween her limited rural home and that eo»» 
neetioQ with the great world which even the 
■met contracted pareonagc is sore to hold. 
And thai very night, while Mr. Elbniy had 
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gone, toinawhat mcfullj and ill •prepared, 
to hie Biblo claee, Mise Peck*e oonscienoe 
eet her womanly weakneee before it for a 
famous arraigning. It was so far successful 
that words failed the defendant completely, 
and the session was dissolrcd in tears. For 
some days Miss Peck was not only stem 
herself, but even with the minister, and 
entirely derotcd to her domestic aiTairs. 
The very next Sunday it happened that Mr. 
E3bury exchanged pulpits with a brother- 
elergyman in the next large town, a thriving 
nannfactiiring centre, and he came home 
afterward in the best of spirits. lie never 
had seemed so appreciative of his comfort- 
able home, or Miss Peck*s motherly desire 
to shield hb weak nature from these prao- 
tical cares of life to which he was entirely in- 
adcqnate. He was unusually gny and amus- 
ing, and described, not with the best taste, 
the efforts of two of his unmarried lady- 
parishioners to make themselves agreeable. 
He had met them on the short journey, and 
did not hesitate to speak of himself lightly 
as a widower ; in fact, he recognised his own 
popularity and attractions in a way that was 
•oi pleasing to Miss Peek, yet she was used 
la Ua way of speaking and unaffectedly 
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glad to have him at home again. She had 
been much disturbed and grieved by tier 
own thoughts in hi^ absence. She could not 
be sure whether she was wise in drifting to- 
ward a nearer reLition to tlio minister. Slio 
was not exactly shocked at finding herself 
interested in hiin« but, with her usual sense 
of propriety and jiuitice, she insisted upon 
taking everybody's view of tlie question be- 
fore the weaker Miss Peck was aca>rded a 
hearing. Slie was enni;;cd with herself 
for feeling abaslic«l and liking to avoid the 
direct scnitiny of her fellow • parishioners. 
Mrs. Corbell ami she hail always been the 
best of fricmls, but for the first time Mist 
Peck was annoyed by such freedom of com* 
ment and opinion. And Sister Corbell had 
never been so forward about spending the 
afternoon at the parsonage, or running in 
for halMiours of gossip in the morning, as 
in these latter days. At last slio began to 
ask tho coy Elisa about her plans for the 
wedding, in a half-joking, half-serious tooo 
which was hard to bear. 

^ You *re a sight too good for him,** was 
the usual conclusion, ^ and so I tell every- 
body. The whole parish has got it settled 
for you ; and there *s as many as six think 
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hard of yoo, because you Ve giren 'em no 
ehanoot bein* righl here on the spot** 

It seemed as if a resistless torrent of fate 
were sweeping our independent friend to- 
ward tbe brink of a great change. She in- 
sisted to tbe quailing side of her nature tliat 
abe did not care for tlio minister himself, 
that she was likely to age much sooner than 
be, with bis round, boyish face and plump 
ebeeks. ""They'U be takin* you for his 
BMKber, Lisy, when you go amongst stran- 
gers, little and dried up as you 're gettin' to 
be a'ready; you're three years older any- 
way, and look as if 't was nine." Yet the 
capable, clear-headed woman was greatly 
enticed by the high position and require- 
oients of mistress of the parsonage. She 
liked the new excitement and authority, and 
grew more and more happy in the exercise 
of powers which a solitary life at the farm 
would hardly arouse or engage. There was 
a Tigorous growth of independence and de- 
lemination in Miss Peck's dmracter, and 
abe had not lired alone so many years for 
•othing. But there was no outward sign 
yet of capitulation. She was firmly eon- 
▼iaeed that tbe minister could not get on 
withoal her, and thai she wouU rather not 
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get on without him and tlie pleasure of her 
new activities. If possible*, she grew a little 
more self-contained and reserved in manner 
and speech, while carefully antici])ating his 
wants and putting better and better dinners 
on the parochial table. 

As for Mr. Elbury himself, he became 
more cheerful every day, and was almost de- 
monstrative in hb affectionate gratitude. He 
spoke always as if tliey were one in their 
desire to interest and benefit the parish ; he 
had fallen into a pleasant, home-like habit 
of saying ^* we ** whenever liouschold or par> 
ish affairs were under discussion. Once, 
when somebody had been remarking the too- 
evident efforts of one of her siAter-parish* 
ioners to gain Mr. Elbur} s affeetioo, be 
bad laughed leniently ; but when thin gno- 
siping caller had gone away tbe minister 
said, gently,* *« We know better, don't we, 
Miss Peck 7 " and Elisa could not help feel- 
ing that his tone meant a great deal. Yet 
she took no special notice of him, and grew 
much more taciturn tluui was naturaL Iler 
heart beat warmly umler her prim alpaooa* 
dress; slie already lookctl younger and a 
great deal liappicr than when stie first came 
to live at the parsonage. Her execalav<e 
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ability waa made glad hj the many ditties 
thai fell upon hor, and those who know her 
and Mr. Elbury best thought nothing oould 
be wiser than their impending marriage. 
Did not the little child need Miss Peck's 
motherly care 7 did not the helpless minister 
need the assistance of a clear-sighted busi- 
ness-woman and good hoosekeeper? did not 
Elin herself need and deserve a husband 7 
But eren with increasing certainty she still 
gmre no outward sign of their secret under- 
standing. It was likely that Mr. Elbury 
thought best to wait a year after his wife's 
death, and when he spoke right out was the 
time to show what her answer would be. 
But somehow the thought of the dear old 
threadbare farm in the autunm weather was 
always a sorrowful thought; and on the 
days when Mr. Elbury hired a horse and 
wagon, and inrited her and the baby to 
accompany him on a series of parochial via- 
Hatimis, die oould not bear to look at the 
home-fields and the pasture-slopes. She was 
thankful that the house itself was not in 
eight from the main road. The crops that 
■nmraer had been unusually good; soma- 
Ihaag called her thoughts back continually 
la the old home, and accused bar of daa- 
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loyalty. Yet she consoled herself by think* 
ing it was rery natural to have such regrets, 
and to consider the' importance of such a 
step at her sensible time of life. So it drew 
near winter again, and she grew more and 
more unrelenting and scornful whenever her 
acquaintances suggested the idea that bar 
wedding ought to be drawing near. 

Mr. Elbury seemed to hare taken a new 
lease of youthful hope and ardor. He waa 
busy in the parish and very popular, partto- 
ularly among his women-|iarishioners. Miss 
Peck urged him on with his good works, and 
it seemed as if they expresjHHl their interest 
in each other by their friendltn^s to the 
parish in generaL Mr. Elbury had joined 
a ministers* club in the large town already 
spoken of, and spent a day there now and 
then, besides his reguUr Monday-night al* 
tendance on the dub-meeting. He was pr^ 
paring a series of sermons on the history of 
the Jews, and was glad to avail himself of a 
good freeJibrary, the lack of which he fra* 
quently lamented in his own village. Once 
he said, eagerly, that he had no idea of end- 
bg his days bare, and this gave Miss Peck 
a sharp pang. She could not bear to think 
of leaving bar oU home, and the tears fiUad 
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ber eyes. When she had reached the shelter 
of the kitchen, she retorted to the too-easily 
ruffled element of her character that there 
was no need of crossing that bridge till she 
came to it ; and, after an appealing glance 
at the academy-steeple above the maple-trees, 
she returned to the study to finish dusting. 
She saw, without apprehension, that the 
minister quickly pushed something under 
the leaves of his blotting-paper and frowned 
a little. It was not his usual time for writ- 
ing — - she had a new proof of her admiring 
certainty that Mr. Elbury wrote for the 
papers at times under an assumed name. 

One Monday evening he had not returned 
from the ministers* meeting until later than 
usual, and she began to be slightly anxious. 
The baby had not been very well all day, and 
she particularly wished to have an errand 
done before night, but did not dare to leave 
the child alone, while, for a wonder, nobody 
had been in. Mr. Elbury had shown a great 
deal of feeling before he went away in the 
morning, and as she was admiringly looking 
at his well-fitting clothes and neat clerical 
attire, a thrill of pride and affection had 
made her eyes shine unwontedly. She was 
really beginning to like him very much. 
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For the first and last time in his life the 
minister stepped quickly forward and kissed 
her on the forehead. **My good, kind 
friend I " ho exclaimed, in that deep tone 
which the whole parish loved ; then ho hur- 
ried away. Miss Peck felt a strange dis- 
may, and stood by the breakfast-table like a 
statue. She even touched her forehead with 
trembling fingers. Somehow she inwardly 
rebelled, but kissing meant more to her tlian 
to some people. She never had been used 
to it, except with little Tom — though the 
last brotherly kiss his father gave her before 
he went to the war had been one of the 
treasures of her memory. All that day she 
was often reminded of the responsible and 
darker side, the inspected and criticised sidci 
of the high position of minister's wife. It 
was clearly time for proper rebuke when 
evening came ; and as she sat by the light, 
mending Mr. Elbury*s stockings, she said 
over and over again that she had walked 
into this with her eyes wide open, and if the 
experience of forty years had n*t put any 
sense into her it was too late to help it now. 
Suddenly she heard the noise of wheels in 
the side yard. Could anything have hap- 
pened to Mr. Elbury 7 were they bringing 
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him borne hoii, or dead even? He neTtr 
droTe up from the station ntileM it wen bad 
weatber. She rushed to the door with a 
flaring^ light, and was bewildered at the sight 
of trunks and, rooet of all, at the approach of 
Mr. Elburj, for he wore a most sentimental 
•xpressioo, and led a young person by the 
band. 

**Dear friend,** be said, in that mellow 
lone of his, ^ I hope you, too, will lore my 
little wife.** 

Almost any other woman would have 
dropped the kerosene lamp on the doorstep, 
bat not Miss Elisa Peek« Luckily a gust 
of autumn wind blew it out, and the bride 
bad to fumble her way into her new home. 
Miss Peck quickly procured one of her own 
erinkly lamplighters, and bent toward the 
open fire to kindle a new light 

^ Yon *Te taken me by surprise,** she man* 
aged to say, in her usual tone of Yoice, 
tboQgh she felt herself shaking with ezeite- 
■Mnt 

At that moment the ailing step-daughter 
gETo a forlorn little wail from the wide 
iofa, where she had been put to sleep 
diflUlty. Miss Peck*s kind heart fell 
patboe of tbe situation ; she lifted the 
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child and stilled it, then she held out a kindly 
hand to tlia minister's new wife, while Mr. 
Elbury stood beaming by. 

•• I wish you may be very happy here, as 
I have been,** said the good woman, ear- 
nestly. ** But Mr. Elbury, you ought to have 
let me know. I could hare kept a secivt** 
— and satisfaction filled tUixa Peck's heart 
that she never, to use her own ezpiession, 
had made a fool of herself before the First 
Parish. She had ke|it her own secret, and 
in this earthquake of a moment was clearly 
conscious that she was hero enough to b^ 
have as if there had never been any seerat 
to keep. And indignation with the llever- 
end Mr. Elbury, who ha<I so imprudently 
kept his own counsel, threw down the sham 
temple of Cupid which a faitliless god called 
Propinquity had sooceeded in rearing. 

Miss Peck made a feast, and for the last 
time pUyed the part of hostess at the min- 
ister's Uble. She had remorselessly in- 
spected tbe conspicuous bad taste of the new 
Mrs. £lbury*s dress, the waving, cheap- 
looking feather of her hat, tbe make-believe 
richness of her cb>thes, and saw, with difw 
oompassioo, bow unused she was to young 
ehiUreo. Tbe brave Elin tried to make 
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the best of things — hut one moment she 
fomid herself thinking how uncomfortable 
Mr* Elhorj*s home would be henceforth 
with this poor reed to lean upon, a townish, 
emptj-faced, tiresomely pretty girl; the 
next moment she pitied the girl herself, who 
would have the hard task before her of being 
the wife of an indolent preacher in a coun- 
try town. Miss Peek had generously al- 
lowed her farm to supplement the limited 
ndary of tlie First Parish ; in fact, she had 
been a silent partner in the parsonage 
establishment rather than a dependent 
Would the First Parish laugh at her now T 
It was a stinging tliought ; but she honestly 
believed that the minister himself would be 
most commiserated when the parish opinion 
had found time to simmer down. 

The next day our heroine, whose face was 
singularly free from disappointment, told 
the minister that she would like to leave at 
ooee, for she was belated about many tilings, 
not having had notice in season of his change 
of plan. 

** I *ve been telling your wife all about the 
hoose and parish interests the best I can, 
aad it* s likely she wants to take everything 
tato her own hands right away/* added the 
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uncommon boii!iekfM'|ier, with a spice of 
malice; but Mr. KlUury flushed, and looked 
down at the short, capable Eliza appealingly. 
He knew lior virtues so well that this an« 
nounccroent gave him a crushing blow. 

**Why, I thought of course you would 
oontinue here as usual/* he said, in a strange, 
harsh voice that would have been perfectly 
surprising in the pulpit ** Mrs. Elbury 
has never known any care. We count upon 
your remaining.** 

Whoreu|M>n Miss Peck looked him dis- 
dainfully in the face, and, for a moment, 
mistook him for that self so often reproved 
and now sunk into depths of ignominy. 

^ If you thought th.it, you ought to have 
known better,** she said. ^ You can*t ex* 
pect a woman who has property and relations 
of her own to give up her interests for yours 
altogether. I got a letter tliis morning from 
my brother's boy, little Tom, and he *s got 
leave from his mother and her husband to 
come and stop with me a good while — ha 
says all winter. IIe*s been sick, and 
they've had to take him ont o* sohooL I 
never supposed that such stived-up air would 
agree with him,** concluded Miss P^ek, tri- 
umphantly. She was full of joy aad hope 
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ftl tbiB new turn of affairs, and the minister 
was oorretpondinglj hopeless. ** I *11 tako 
tbo babj home for a while, if *t would be 
a oooTenienee for jou,** she added, more 
leoientlj. **Thai is, after I get roj house 
well wanned, and there's something in it 
to eat I wish you could have spoken to 
me a fortnight ago ; but I saw Joe Farley 
UhdtLj — tliat boy that lived with me quite 
a while — he *s glad to come back. He only 
engaged to stop till after cider time where 
ha *s been this summer, and he *s promised to 
look about for a good cow for me. I always 
thou^t well of Joe.** 

The minister turned away ruefully, and 
Miss Peck went about her work. She 
meant to leave the house in the best of 
<irder; but the whole congregation came 
trooping in that day and the next, and she 
hardly had time to build a fire in her own 
kitoben before Joe Farley followed her from 
the sUtion witli the beloved littlo Tom. lie 
looked tall and tliin and pale, and largely 
freckled under his topknot of red hair. 
Bless his heart I how hb lonely aunt hugged 
kirn and kissed him, and bow thankful ha 
was to get back to her, though she never 
wmU have suspected it if she had not known 
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him so well. A shy boy*fashion of r es erve 
and stolidity had replaced his early demon- 
strations, but he promptly went to the shelf 
of books to find tlie familiar old ** Kobiiison 
Crusoe.** Miss Pwk'w heart leaped for joy 
as she remembered how much more she could 
teach the child aliout books. She felt a 
great wave of gratitude fill her cheerful soul 
as she remembered the pleasure and gain of 
those evenings when she and Mr. Ellmry 
had read together. 

There was a great deal of eager discussion 
in the village ; and much amused scrutiny of 
Elixa*s countenance, as she walked up the 
side aisle that first Sunday after the miii* 
ister was married. She led little Tom by the 
, hand, but he o|ienod the pew-door lyid ush- 
ered her in handsomely, and she looked smil- 
ingly at her neighbors and nodded her head 
sideways at the boy in a way that made them 
suspect that she was much more in love with 
him, freckles and all, tlutn slie luid ever 
been with Mr. Klbury. A few minutes latar 
she frowned at Tom sternly for greeting kaa 
old acquaintances over the pew-rail in a way 
that dkl not fit the day or place. There 
was no chance to laugh at her disappoint* 
ment ; for nobody eoold help nndentandiny 
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tbmt her experience at the parsonage had 
been niereljr incidental in her life, and thai 
ahe had returned willingly to her old asso- 
eiations. The dream of being a miniaier's 
wife liad been only a dream, and she was 
surprised to find herself waking from it with 
soch resignation to her lot 

^ I *d just like to know what sort of a 
breakfast they had,** she said to herself, as 
the bride*s topknot went waving and bob- 
bing np to the parsonage pew. **If erer 
there was a man who was fussy about his 
cup o* coffee, 't is Reverend Wilbur Elbury I 
There now, Elixy Peck, don't you wish 
*t was you a^setting tlicre up front and feel- 
ing the eyes of the whole parish sticking in 
your back ? You could have had him, you 
know, if you *d set right about it I never 
dkl think you had proper ideas of what get- 
tin* promoted is ; but if you ain*t discovered 
a new world for yourself like C*lumbus, I 
miss my guess. If you 'd sUyed on the farm 
all alone last year you*d had no thoughts 
but hens and rutabagys, and as *t is you *vo 
been livin* amon*st books. There 's nothin* 
to regret if you did just juiss makin* a fool 
•* yourself.** 

At this moment Mr. EIbury*s tomo gently 
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sounded from the pulpit, and Miss Peek 
sprang to her feet with the agility of a jack- 
in-the-box — she had forgotten her surround- 
inga in tlic vividness of her rcvcry. She 
hardly knew wiiat the minister said in that 
first prayer ; for many reasons this was an 
exciting day. 

A little later our heroine accepted the in- 
Titation of her second cousin, Mrs. Corbell, 
to spend the hour or two between morning 
and afternoon services. They had agreed 
that it seemed like old tiroes, and took pleaa- 
ure in renewing this custom of the Sunday 
Tisit Little Tom was commented upon as 
to health and growth and freckk^s and 
family resembUnoe; and when he strayed 
ouUofnloors, after such an early dinner as 
only a growing boy can make vanish with 
the enchanter's wand of his apiwtite, the 
two women indulged in a good talk. 

^ I don't know how you viewed it, this 
morning,** began Cousin Corbell ; •♦ but, to 
my eyes, the minister looked as if he felt 
eheap as a broom. There, I never was one 
o' his worshipers, you well know. To speak 
plain, Elixy, I was really concerned at one 
time for fear you would be over-persuaded. 
I nerer said one word to warp your jndf 
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ment, bat I did feel as if 'twould be a 
thame. I** — 

Bat Miss Peek was not readj yet to join 
the op|KMition, and she interrupted at once 
in an amiable but decided tone. **We*U 
let bj-gones be by-gones ; it *s just as well, 
and a good deal better. Mr. Elbary always 
treated me the best he knew how; and I 
knew he wa n*t perfect, bat 't was full as 
moch bis misfortune as his fault I declare 
I don*t know what else there was he could 
ha* done if be had n't taken to preaching ; 
and he has rery kind feelings, specially if 
any one*s in trouble. Talk of * leading 
about captire silly women,* there are some 
eases where we *Te got to turn round and say 
it right the other way — *t is the silly women 
that do the Icadin* Uiemselrea. And I tell 
you,'* concluded Miss Peck, with apparent 
irrelerancy, ^ I was glad last night to hare 
s good honest look at a yellow sunset If 
rver I do go and set my mind on a minister, 
I m going to hunt for one that *s well settled 
ia a kill parish. I used to feel as if I was 
shut right in, there at the parsonage ; it *s 
s good bouse enough, if it cmly stood where 
you eould see anything out of the windows. 
I ean*t carry out my plans o* life in any 
sttck situation.** 
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"* I expect to hear that you *ve blown right 
off the top o* your hill some o' these windy 
days,"* said Mrs. Corbell, without resent- 
ment, though she was rery dependent, her- 
self, upon seeing the passing. 

The church bell began to ring, and our 
friends rose to put ou their bonnets and an- 
swer its summons. Mihs PeGk*s practical 
mind revoWed the possibility of there baring 
been a decent noonday meal at the panoA- 
age. '•Maria CorbeUI** she said, with 
dramatio intensity, ^ mark what I*m goin* 
to say — it ain*t I that's goin' to reap the 
whirlwind ; it 's your pastor, the Bereraod 
Mr. Elbury, of the First Parish! ** 




MISS TEMPY'S WATCHERa 



TnE time of year was April ; tlio plooo woi 
s Binall fanniog town in Now Ilompebire, 
r«moi« from anj railroad. One by one the 
lighU bad been blown out in tlie scattered 
homes near Miss Tempj Dent*s ; but as her 
neighbors took a last look oat-of-doors, their 
eyes turned with instinctive curiosity toward 
the old bouse, where a lamp burned steadily. 
They gave a little sigh. ** Poor Miss Tern- 
pyl'* said more than one bereft aoquaini- 
ance ; for the good woman lay dead in her 
north chamber, and the light was a watch* 
er*s light The funeral was set for the next 
day, at one o*clock. 

The watcliers were two of the oldest 
friends, Mrs. Crowe and Sarah Ann Binson. 
They were sitting in the kitchen, because it 
seemed less awesome than the unusod best 
room, and they beguiled the long hours by 
■ttady conversation. One would think that 
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neither topics nor opinions would hold out, 
at that rate, all through the long spring 
night ; but there was a certain degree of ex- 
citement just then, and the two women had 
risen to an unusual level of exprcnsircncss 
and confidence. Each had already told tlie 
other moro tlian one fact tliat she luul deter* 
niino<1 to keep secret \ thoy wore nigtAn ami 
again teniptcMl into stiitenieiits that eillior 
would have found impassible by daylight. 
Mrs. Crowe was knitting a blue yam stock- 
ing for her husband ; the foot was already 
so long that it seeme<l as if slio must have 
forgotten to narrow it at the pro])er time. 
Mrs. Crowe knew exactly what she was 
about, however; she was of a much cooler 
disposition than Sister Dinson, who mado 
futile attempts at some sewing, only to drop 
her work into her lap whenever the talk was 
most engaging. 

Their faces were interesUng, — of the dry, 
shrewd, quick-witted New England type, 
with thin hair twisted neatly back oot of the 
way. Mrs. Crowe could look vague and b^ 
nignant, ami Miss Binson was, to quote her 
neighbors, a little too sharp-set; but the 
world knew that she had neeil to be, with the 
load she must carry of supporting an taeA- 
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eteot widowed sister and six nnpromising 
and unwilling nieces and nephews. The eld- 
est boj was at last placed with a good roan 
to learn the mason's trade. Sarah Ann Bin- 
son, for all her sharp, anxious aspect, never 
defended herself, when her sister whined 
and f retted* She was told every week of her 
life that the poor children never would have 
bad to lift a finger if their father had lived, 
aad jet she had kept her steadfast way with 
the little farm, and patiently taught the 
young people many useful things, for which, 
as everybody said, they would live to thank 
ber. However pleasureless her life appeared 
to outward view, it was brimful of pleasure 
to herself. 

Mrs. Crowe, on the contrary, was well to 
do, her husband being a rich farmer and an 
easy-going man. She was a stingy woman, 
but for all that she looked kindly ; and when 
she gave away anything, or lifted a finger to 
belp anybody, it was thought a great piece 
of beneficence, and a compliment, indeed, 
which the recipient accepted with twice as 
much gratitude as double the gift that came 
from a poorer and more generous acquaint- 
aaee. Everybody liked to be on good terms 
whb Mrs. Crowe. Socially she stood much 
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higher than Sarah Ann Binson. They weiv 
both old M^hoolmatcs and fricndn of Tem- 
perance Dent, wlio hail Anked tlieui, one day, 
not long before kIio dic^i, if they would not 
come together and look after the bouse, 
and manage everyUiing, when she was gone. 
She may have had some hope tluU they might 
become closer friends in this period of inti* 
mate |Kirtncrslii|), snd that tJic richer woman 
might Iwttcr understand tiie burdens of tbo 
]>oorer. Tliey hail not kept the bouse tbe 
night before ; they were too weary witli tbe 
care of their old friend, whom they bad not 
left until all was over. 

There was a brook which ran down tbe 
hillside very near the house, and tbe sound 
of it was much louder than usuaL When 
there was silence in the kitchen, the busy 
stream had a strange insistence in its wild 
voice, as if it tried to make the watchers un- 
derstand sometliing that related to tbe past 
•*I dechire, I can*t begin to sorrow for 
Tempy yet I am so gUd to bav« bar al 
rest,** whispered Mrs. Crowe. "« It is strange 
to set here without her, but I ean*t make it 
clear that she has gone. I feel as if she bad 
got easy and dropped off to sleep, aad I *n 
more scared aboot waking her up than kiMHr» 
ing any other feeling.*" 
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,** said Sarah Abo, '' it *• just like 
i*t it? But I tell you we are goin' 
ber worse than we expect 8he*s 
me through with many a trial, has 
ftsoe. I ain*t the only one who says 
e. neither/* 
I words were spoken as if there were 

person Ibtening; somebody beside 
rowe. The watchers could not rid 
inds of the feeling that they were 
itched themselves. The spring wind 
I in the window crack, now and then, 
feted the little house in a gusty way 
d a sort of companionable effect. 

the whole, it was a very still night, 
watchers spoke in a half-whisper. 
I was the freest-handed woman thai 
knew,** said Mrs. Crowe, decidedly, 
ding to her means, she gave away 
baa anybody. I used to tell her 
\ right I used really to be afraid 
I wrat without too much, for we bare 
o oomelves.*' 

r Binson looked up in a half-amused, 
ioos way, and then recollected her- 

Crowe met her look with a serious 
^ II aaa*t so easy for me to give as it 
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is for some,** she said simply, but with aa ef- 
fort which was made possible only by the o^ 
oasbn. '* I should like to say, while Tewpj 
is laying here yet in her own house, thai sho 
has been a eonstant lesson to me. Folks are 
too kind, and shame me with thanks for wkal 
I do. I ain*t such a generous womaa aa 
poor Tempy was, for all she had nothia* lo 
do with, as one may say.** 

Sarah Binson was much moved at thia 
confession, and was even pained and touched 
by the unexpected humility. ^ You have a 
good many calls on you** — she began, and 
then left her kind Utile eompUment half Ba- 
isbed. 

«* Yes, yea, but I've got means eoongk 
My disposition 's more of a eross to me aa 
I grow older, and I made up my mind tUs 
morning that Tempy*s example shoold be 
my pattern henceforth.** She began lo kail 
faster Ihaa ever. 

"^T aia*l ao ane to gel morbkl: lhal*s 
wkalTempy Qsed lo say herself,** said Barak 
Aaa, after a minute*s silence. **Aia*l il 
siraage to say * used losay*?** aad berowa 
veiee choked a Uttle. •« She never did Uha 
lo hear folks git goin* aboal themselvea.** 

••*T was only because they *re apl to do tt 
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er folks will My *t wmi n*t so, mn* 
1 up,** bumbly replied Mrs. Crowe, 
t ain*l mjr object Tbere wa'n'l a 
whmt Tempy set herself to work 
At she could do to please it One 
broiher*s folks had been stopping 
lie samroer, from Massachusetts. 
Iran was all little, and they broke 
it of toys, and left *em when they 
g away. Tempy come right up 
^ rode by, to see if she could B*t 
nt the house to rights, and she 
I just as I was going to fling some 
tter into the stove. I was kind of 
starting *em ofif in season. *0h, 
lem I * says she, real pleading ; and 
ed*em up and took 'em home with 
she went, and she mended 'em up 
en together, and made some jroung 
ler happy with every blessed one. 
Might I'd done hco* the biggest 
\o thanks to me. I shoold ha* 
, Tempy,' says I.'* 
of Vm came to our house, I 
d Miss Binson. '•She'd take a 
ible to please a child, 'stead o' 
it oat o' the way, like the rest of 
s 're diove." 
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** I can tell you the biggest thing she evw 
gave, and I don*t know 's there *s anybody 
left but me to tell it I don*t want it for- 
got," Sarah Binson went on, looking up al 
the clock to see how the night was going. 
^ 1% was that pretty4ookiug Trevor girl, who 
tanght the Corners school, and numed so 
well afterwards, out in New York State. 
You remember her, I dare say ? ** 

""Certain," said Mn. Crowe, with an air 
•f interest 

«* She was a splendid scholar, folks safal, 
and give the scliool a groat start ; but sho *d 
overdone herself getting her education, and 
working to pay for it, and she all broke 
down one spring, and Tempy made her 
oone and stop with her a wliilo, — yon re> 
member that? Well, she had an uncle, her 
mother's brother, out in Chicago, who was 
well off and friendly, and used to write to 
Linie Trevor, and I dare say make her 
presents ; but he was a lively, driving 
and did n't take time to stop and think 
abool his folks. He had n't seen her moe 
she was a little girL Poor Lissie was so 
pale and weakly thai she jnst got through the 
lei«o*ediooL She kioked as if she was jnsi 
fri^g etrmight off in a decline. Tempj, she 
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itr up a whUo, and then, next thing 
w, the was telltn* round liow Mim 
d gone to tee her unole, and meant 
iagarjr Falls on the wajr, and stop 
t Now I happened to know, in 
>n*t dwell on to explain, that the 
was in debt (or her sehoolin* when 
here, and her last quarter's pay 
iqnared it off at last, and left \m 
\ eent ahead, hardlj ; but it had 
ir thinking of it, so she paid it all ; 
t have dunned her that she owed 
1* I taxed Tempj about the girfs 
m such a journey till she owned 
*n have Lixsie bUnied, that she 'd 
sixty dollars, same *s if she was 
riclics, and sent her off to have a 
ind vacation/* 

doUars I ** exclaimed Mrs. Crowe, 
oly had ninety dollars a year thai 
» her ; rest of her livin* she got by 
Ml, with what she raised off this 
I o* ground, sand one side an* clay 
An' how often I *ve heard her 
•go, that she *d rather see Niagary 
Iher sight in the worU I ** 
men looked at each c*^* ^-^ ^ 
magnitnde of the fen< 
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flee was almoet too great for their compre- 
hension. 

^ She was just poor enough ft do that I ** 
declared Mrs. Crowe a^ last, in an abamloo* 
moot of feeling. ^Say what you may, I 
feel humbled to the dust,*' and her compan- 
ioo ventured to say nothing. She never bad 
given away sixty dollars at onee, but it was 
simply beeause she never had it to give. It 
came to her very lips to say in explanation, 
^Tempy was so situated ; ** but she cheeked 
hersulf in timet for she would not break in 
iq^ her own loyal guarding of her depend* 
Mi household. 

^ Folks say a great deal of generosity^ 
and thb one's being pttUic^peritod, and 
thai one frco>haadcd about giving/' said 
Mrs. Crowe, who was a little nervous in the 
rfleiiee. ^ I suppose we can't tell the soi^ 
row it would be to some folks not to giv«« 
's 'twould be to me not to save. I 
kind of made for thal^ as if 't was what 
I*d got to do. I should feel sighU better 
aboni it if I coukl make it evident wkal I 
was aavin' for. If I bad a ehikU now, Si^ 
fall Ann,** and her voice was a little hnsky, 
--•^ if I had a chiU, I skouM think I was 
ef it 1^ hssanss ke was the e«e 
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f Ike Lord to leatter it again for 
si here *• Crowe and ma, we oan*l 
n^with money, and both of ob like 
lings same *s they 'to always been, 
nlla Dance was talking away like 
^per, week before last She*d 
roold go right off and get one o* 
r-fashioued gilt-and-white papers 
mt room, and some new furniture, 
rble4op table. And I looked at 
truck up. • Why,' says I, •Pris- 
nice old Telvet paper ain*t hurt a 
ibould n't feel 't was my best room 
. Dan'el says 't is the first thing 
rmember rubbin' bis little baby fin« 
» it, and how splcn<lid he thought 
roses was.' I maintain," oontinued 
»we stoutly, **that folks wastes 
gpood money doin' just such foolish 
raartn' out the insides o' mectin'- 
id fixin' the pews different ; 't was 
1^ as H was with mendin' ; then 
10, an' they want to put it all baek 
was before." 

loebed upon an exciting subject to 
■ibers of that parish. Miss Bin- 
[rs. Crowe belonged to opposite par- 
luid al one time come as near hard 
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feelings as they eould, and yet escape them. 
Each hastened to speak of otiier things and 
to show her untouched friendliness. 

^ I do agree with you/' said Sister Binson, 
**that few of us know what use to make 
of money, beyond every -day necessities. 
You 've seen more o' the world than I haYe, 
and know what *s expected. When it comes 
lo taste and judgment about such things, I 
ought to defer to others ; " and with this 
modest avowal the critical moment pamed 
when tliere might have been an improper 
discussion. 

In the silence that followeil, the fact of 
their presenoe in a house of death grew more 
clear than before. There was something 
distsrUng in the noise of a mouse gnawing 
at the dry boards of a cloeet wall near by. 
Both the watchers looked up anxiously al 
the ekck ; it was almost the middle of the 
night, and the whole world seemed to have 
left them alone with tlieir solemn duty. 
Only the brook was awake. 

^ Ptrhape we might give a look np^staart 
noW|** whispered Mrs. Crowe, as if she 
hoped to hear some reason against their go> 
\Mg just then to the chamber of death ; but 
8ter BinsoB roeai with a serious and yel 
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ooantctutnoe, and lifted th% nuJl 
•B the Uble. She wm much more 

WAlehing than Mrt. Crowo, and 
• affeetad by it They opened the 
» a email entry with a eteep etair- 
»y dimbed the creaking stain, and 
the cold upper room on tiptoe. 
nre*8 heart began to beat very fast 
tnp was put on a high bureau, and 
ig, fixed shadows about the walls. 
it hesitatingly toward the solemn 
ider its white drapery, and felt a 
remonstrance as Sarah Ann gently, 

business-like way, turned back the 
t. 

IS to me she looks pleasanter and 

or,** whispered Sarah Ann Binson 

dy, as they gawd at the white face 

wonderful smile. ^ To • morrow 

have faded out I do believe they 
lUie up a day or two after they die, 
then they go.*' She replaced the 
iring, and they both turned quickly 
ere was a chill in this upper room, 
a great thing for anybody to have 
Vh, aint it?** said Mr*. Crowe 

aha began to go down the stairs 
. The warm air from the 
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beneath met them with a sense of welcome 
and shelter. 

•* 1 don' know why it is, but I feel as 
near again to Tompy down hera as I do up 
there,** replied Sister Binson. "* I feel as if 
the air was full of her, kind of. I can sense 
things, now and then, that she seems to say. 
Now I never was one to take up with no 
nonsense of sporits and such, but I declare I 
felt as if she told me just now to put some 
more wood into tlie stove.** 

Mrs. Crowe preserved a gloomy silence. 
She had suspected before this that her com- 
panion was of a weaker and more credulous 
disposition ttum herself. *'Tis a grenl 
thing to have got through,- she repeated, 
ignoring definitely aU that had hst been 
said. ** I suppose yon know as well as I 
that Tempy was one that always feared 
death. WelK it *s all put behind her now ; 
she knows what * t is.*' Mrs. Crowe gave a 
little sigh, and Sister Binson*s qukk sym- 
pathies were Atirrcfl towanl this other old 
friend, who also dreaded the great change. 

^ I *d never like to forgit almost those last 
words Tempy spoke plain to me,** she saU 
gently, like the comforter she truly was. 
^8he looked up at me onee or twice, thai 




.after I cmne to set by lier, and 
I go borne ; and I taytt * Can I 
to ease you, Tempy?* and tbe 
to my eyes so I couldn't sea 
I nod sbe give me. * No, Sarab 
i% dear/ says sbe; and tben 
reatb again, and says sbe, look* 
U meanin*, ' I *m only a^gettin* 
sleepier ; tbat *s all tbere is,* 
smiled op at me kind of wisb* 
ber eyes. I knew well enoagb 
;. She *d been lookin' oat for 
ell me, and I don' know's sbe 
b afterwards." 

re was not knitting; sbe bad 
f too eagerly. ••Yes, HwiU be 
think of that sometimes,'* sbe 
iwledgment 

bat old Dr. Prince said ooee, 
ieetin\ that he'd watehed by 
r bed, as we well knew, and 
sick folks bad been scared o* 
'bole lives through; but when 
tbe last, be *d never seen one 
n*, and most were glad, to go. 
iral as bein' bom or livin* on,' 
on't know what bad moved him 
t night You know be wa'n't 
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in tbe habit of it, and 't was the monthly 
concert of prajrer for foreign missions any« 
ways," saiil Sarah Ann ; •• but 't was a great 
stay to the mind to listen to bis words of ex« 
perieoce." 

••There never was a better man," re> 
sponded Mrs. Crowe, in a really ebeerful 
tone* Sbe had recovered from her feeling 
of nervons dread, the kitchen was so eoro* 
fortable witli lamplight and firelight; and 
just tben the old clock be/ran to tell the boor 
of twelve with leisurely whirring strokes. 

Sister Binson laid aside ber work, and 
rose quickly and went to tbe cupboard. 
•• We'd better Uke a little to eat," sbe eiu 
pUined. •• The night will go fast after this. 
I want to know if you went and ouule some 
o' your nice cupcake, while you was home 
tcwday ?" sbe asked, in a pleased tone ; and 
Mrs. Crowe acknowledgisl suob a gratify- 
ing piece of thougbtfulness for this bumble 
friend who denied herself all luxoriat. 
Sarab Ann brewed a generooa cup of tea» 
and tbe watebers drew their diairs ap to 
tbe taUe presently, and quelled their buo- 
ger witb good country appetites. Sister Bin* 
son pot a spoon into a small, old^fssbioaed 
glass ef pt eee tv ed qniaea, and pttned il to 
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rieiid. She wa« most familiar with 
Miae, and played tbt part of bottatt. 
!ad some o' this on ]rour bread and 
,** ehe said to Mrt. Crowe. «" Tempj 
1 ne to uie some three or four timet, 
never felt to. 1 know the 'd like lo 
la comfortable now, and would urge 
nake a good tupper, poor dear/* 
hat excellent preaenret the did 
** mourned Mrt. Crowe. **None of 
got her light hand at doin* thingt 
She made the mott o* CTeryttiing, 
!fow, the only had that one old quince> 
mn in the far comer of the piece, but 
go oat in the tpring and tend to it, 
>k at it to plcatant, and kind of ex* 
le old thorny thing into bloomin'.** 
e wat just the same with folkn,'* taid 
Ann. ^ And the *d never git more *n 
apemfiU o* quincet, but the *d have 
ntte o' goodnett out o* thoee, and tet 
attet up onto her bett^room clotet 
to pleated. T wa*n*t but a week ago 
row momin* I fetched her a little tatte 
in a teatpoon ; and the tayt *Tliank 
1 took it, an* the minute the tatted it 
iked up at me at worried at could 
H^ I don't want to eat t i,* tayt 
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*I alwayt keep that m cate o* tielniett/ 
* You *re goin' to hare the good o* one tumbler 
yourtclf,' tayt I. • I'd jutt like to know 
who 't tick now, if you ain*t I ' An' aba 
eoukl n't help bughiii', I t|ioke up to tmart 
Oh« dear me, how I shall miss talkin' over 
thingt with ber I She always sensed thinfs, 
and got just the p'int you meant" 

^Sbe didn't b^n to age until two or 
three years ago, did the?" atked Mra. 
Crowe. ^I never taw anybody keep ber 
kokt at Tempy dkl. She looked young loof 
after I begun to feel like an cdd woinaa. 
The doctor uted to tay 'I wat ber young 
heart, and I don't know but what be wat 
right How the did do for other folkal 
There wat one tpell the wat n't at home a 
day to a fortnight She got meet of ber 
livin' to, and that made her own potatoet 
and thingt latt ber through. None o' the 
young folkt could get married without ber» 
and all the oU ones wat disappointed if the 
wa'n't round when they wat down with 
aioknett and bad to go. An' eleania', or 
tailorin' for boya, or rug -hookia', — there 
wat nothia' but what the could do aa handy 
aaflM>tt «I do love to work,'— ain't yon 
beard her aay that twenty tiflMe a weak 7 ** 
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Stmh Ann Binson nodded, and began to 
elear away the empty plates. ^We may 
want a taste o* eomcthin* more towards 
Bomin*/* she said. '' There *s plcntjr in the 
eloset here; and in case some comes from 
a distance to the funeral, we *11 hare a little 
table spread after we get back to the house.** 

^ Yes, I was busy all the momin*. I *Te 
•ooked up a sight o* things to bring over/* 
•aid Mrs. Crowe. '' I felt *t was the last I 
0ould do for her.** 

They drew their chairs near the store 
again, and took up their work. Sister Bin* 
•oii*s rocking-chair creaked as she rocked ; 
the brook sounded louder than erer. It was 
■Mnre lonely when nobody spoke, and pres- 
ently Mrs. Crowe returned to her thoughts 
of growing old. 

**Yes, Tempy aged all of a sudden. I 
ffcnember I asked her if slie felt as well as 
€onmon« one day, and she laughed at me 
good. There, when Dan*el begun to look 
•Id, I could n*t help feeling as if somethin* 
ailed him, and like as not *t was somethin* 
1m was goin* to git right over, and I dosed 
Ima for it stiddy, half of one summer.** 

** How many things we shall be wanting 
la aak Tenpyl** exclaimed Sarah Ann 
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Binson, after a long pause. ^ I can*t make 
up my mind to doin* without her. I wish 
folks could come back just once, and tell as 
how *ti8 where theyVo gone. Seems then 
we could do without *cm better.** 



The brook hurried on, the wind blew 
about the hotise now and tlien; the boose 
itself was a silent place, and the supper, the 
warm fire, and an abeenoe of any new tofim 
for conversation made the watchers drowsj* 
Sister Binson closed her eyes first, to reel 
them for a minute; and Mm. Crowe glaooed 
at her compamionatcly, with a new sympathy 
for the hard -worked little woman. Shm 
made up her mind to let Sarah Ann kava a 
good rest, while slie kept watch alone; bat 
in a few minutes her own knitting wae 
dropped, and she, too, fell asleep. Ovei^ 
bead, the pale shape of Tempy Dent, tlw 
outworn body of that generous, knriag- 
hearted, simple soul, slept on also ia its 
white raiment Perhaps Tempy bereelf 
stood near, and saw her own life aad ill 
surroundings with new understanding. Fi^ 
baps she herself was the only watcher. 

Later, by some hours, Sarah Aaa 
woke with a start There was a pak Hghl 
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ol dawn oatmU IIm toMdl windowt. lasUb 
Um kitcbeii, the lamp banad dun. Mn. 
Crowa awoka« too* 

""I ibink Tampy'd ba tha first to saj 
*t was just as well wa both had toma ratt,** 
•ha said, not wiUumt a guilty feeling. 

Her companion went to the outer door, 
and opened it wide. The freah air waa 
none too cold, and the brook *• roioe waa not 
nearly to loud at it had been in the mid- 
night darknete. She coold tea tha shapea 
of tha hillsv and tha great thadows that lay 
noroti the lower oountry. The east waa iaal 
growing bright. 

•"Twill ba a beautiful day for tha fo- 
narml,** the eaid, and turned again, with a 
aigh, to follow Mrs. Crowe up the ttain. 
Tha world teemed more and more empty 
without tha kind face and helpful handa ci 
TaaqijDtnt 
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Madam Japfkct in her later years ahraya 
sat at one of her front parlor windows fai 
the winter afternoons. Dut one day, many 
years ago, she was not there, and pattertby 
missed hrr kincUy greeting or tha tmiling 
nod of invitation with which slie was apt lo 
faror her intimate acquaintances. One aoold 
not help being uneasy at her absence ; sha 
was an older woman tlian her years and lika 
a piece of her own frail china. Sha had seen 
much trouble, but there nerer was a brater 
heart 
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WM MiM Esther Jaffrej thic Fobnuij after- 
noon? 

The two hulies are sitting in an a)iper 
diamber together, and suffering the first 
pangs of a great disappointment All Graf- 
too knows tlie story of tlicir pinching econo- 
mies, and the cheerful sacrifice of their own 
eoinfortv and that these hare been reckoned 
mm Dotliing in their pride and joy at farther- 
iBg the interests of Leonard Jaffrey, the only 
•on and last hope of hb house and name. 
Perhaps if the good unworldly women had 
known the increased expense of a college 
ndoeatioo, as eompared with the prim figures 
in ancient family account books, they would 
IwTe Ucked courage for even thb darling 
project of their hearts, but from the time 
<rf the boy's babyhood there had nerer been 
mxkj question of his being sent to Harrard 
Coflege. The Jaffrey men had all been 
^mdoates. Famous old Marlborough Jaf* 
:frwy, the first of them in the colonies, was 
mm Oxford student wlio forsook his schokr's 
W a new-world enterprise, and though 
grew scarcer as the last of his grand- ' 
grew older, the brare Udies kx>kcd 
' hopefully to the davs wh^n ih«>ir 
wooU be ret I 
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foM. They thought of Leonard Jaffrey*s 
ancestry as if it wore a solvent bank of dis- 
tinctions and emoluments in which he had 
a noble creilit account If he could not 
represent tho actiud wealth of old Marl- 
borougli, — for this, in their poverty, might 
have been most alluring, — ho could at least 
reemboily the shade of his grandfather, tlM 
great jurist or, failing him, there had hmm 
well-salaried and devout clergymen. Hie 
own father had chosen this career loringly 
and died young, but already famous ; in the 
collateral branches of the family tree kni^ 
plenty of wcll-ri|icned fruit But it ap> 
peared sometimes as if Leonard had d^ 
soended not from these but from some less 
worthy infusion of sap ; some heedless al> 
liaoce which had been quickly overlooked 
and ignored had yet left its eorrupting and 
perverting influence in the Jaffrey blood. 
This young scholar was a very Jaffrey to 
look at ; you oould make up hk som^hat 
characterless face from the feataree of the 
family portraits — a nose here, an eye-brow 
there, a lock of waving brown hair from Ms 
wistful-eyed father in gown and bands. Yel 
he had not the spirit of the Jaffrey^* tiMS 
Leonard who was tlw last of theas, and il 
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WIS only in sad and dinheartened rereriat 
that hit •later wot forced to acknowlcdgo 
thU nolandioly dofloionoy. If sbo bad l>oon 
tbo aon I the often said to herself with a •ur- 
ging thrill of pride and daring. If the had 
been the eon bow tlie oonld work and win her 
way, and not be the least of thoee who had 
borne the Jaffrey name unsullied I But she 
waa only a woman, and the Jaffreya were 
more proTtneial than tbey used to be — a Jaf- 
frey of Grafton oould not lead public opin- 
ioo in unfeminine directions ; she waa not a 
soeial reformer but fiercely conserratire at 
heart. She bad denied herself ererything 
that could be denied, but treated her mother 
like a queen in exile« and so with sinking 
beart and dwindling hopes tbey came at last 
to this day when a letter had arrived from 
Leonard to say that he had finally forsaken 
miBj intention of exercising hb profession* 
Hi« general studies would more than fill 

time, and he had conscientious scruples 

preaching the dogmas of the faith in 

Ittcb he had been reared and trained. And 

two women knew that there was to be 
aoeh thing as persuading him to change 

inind. The Jaffreys had always ^'«" 
ir tMMom by their power of Ij 
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ard had said I will not 1 and oould hang back 
with all the stead fiistncss with which his an- 
eestnni h(u\ said 1 will I and Uien poshed 
forward to their goals. 

Now the acknowledgment must be made 
that he had disappointed all hopes from the 
first From the day that Miss Jaffrey with 
eager, elder-sisterly forethought had feoked 
through tlie list of hb chusmates and re- 
joiced to find a Quiney, a Boylston, a Win- 
throp, or a Gardiner, and gUdly planned for 
the rcfiuming of ohl family alliancea and 
fricnilship, only to find her brother unfaitsr- 
estcd and even reluctant; from the day 
when she sadly acknowlctlged that Loooard 
saw the world through strange eyes and was 
indifferent to the oU home standards, she 
bad been driren back inch by inch to tba 
▼ery stronghold of her opinions. She only 
held to her own instincU and the Jaffrey 
code all the more fiercely because there was 
a traitor on the rery throne. Something 
mnst be allowed for the natural rebellion ol 
a young man to petticoat gotemment, but 
the fact remained that Leonard Jaffrey was 
indiflferent to worhlly honor, careless ol tbe 
world's needs or ito demawls, in no wiet 
vmbliMmritML and astrange bird altugstber 
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to hare been hatched in the ambitiime Jaf. 
f rcy nest 

Fortunately the already aged and fading 
mother was not forced to sUy long in this 
world to bewail the bhisting of her hopes, 
and make futile excuses for her wrong- 
headed boy. By the time he came homo 
from his theological school with a collection 
of miscellaneous rolumcs for which he must 
hare practiced economies only second in se- 
verity to those which had kept him a student 
at all. Madam JaiTrey had but time to see 
him once or twice in her darkened room ; to 
whisper that she forgare him her disappoint- 
ment and respected his conscientiousness. 
Leonard rogiioly understood those expres- 
•ions, but her death touched him deeply. 
Let us hope that he regretted his inability 
to win either gain or glory to ky at her feet, 
•nd saw at hut in one swift flash of light, 
hit own torpor, and the burden he had let 
thia patient mother carry. He was only 
••de more silent by tlie loss and change in 
his home, and there was a more impene- 
tfable barrier than erer set wp between him 
•nd his sister Esther. She was the eldest 
ef a large family of children of whom all 
had died but Leonard and beraalf. ami ik»S* 
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rclati jnahip wm •omehow unequal ; not that 
of » brother and «»«t«r who have oonsUntlj 
•cen life from iomcwhcrc near Um •»!»• 
angle. He waa only too well aware of hw 
noble rwrtitttde and loyalty and hor uncom- 
mon powera of mind, eren of her good loufca, 
which seeractl to incrcaae instead of paling 
with the march of years — but be felt her 
generosity like a chain of steel, and tlM 
memory of her •acrifioc* and her opinion •! 
his course burnt him like living coaU P*r. 
haps he thought it wiser not to undertake • 
career in which he foresaw ineviuble failnra, 
perhaps it was simply that the natnral »• 
dolence and love of a book-wonns life Blled 
bit whole Iwriion. He went away dirwrtly 
after his mother's funeral, for ho eouid bear 
neither the sight of the empty rooms, nor 
the weight of hb eister's stately eoarteay, 
which only eorerod that sullen diaapptoval eC 
himself that lay beneath. Dot to thU ifajw 
be was stiU a Jaffwy. and bowerer earefdUy 
•he amded meeting hU eyes, she wm able 
to speak of him serenely to her •eqitatBl> 
anoee, and to acknowledge withont kaetta* 
tion that he intended to lead the Ufe of » 
student henceforth, and instead of foUowmf 
prof eaamo bwl deckled to beeoM a 
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aflattm. She liked to nT>emt the won!., 
a man of letter.;- yee, LeonanI was a 
JaflFrey and had a JaflFrey'. right But 
tW wlK) knew the household beat pux/Jcd 
their brains to know by what means it was 
to be sustained. The Jaffn^y hi„ds had 
•hrniik to the Kmiu of the oM pcar-titje 
garden and a strip of decaying wharf.proiv 
•rty by the rirer ; the Jaffrey fortune had 
been spent almost to the last farthing in 
•noompUining furtherance of the schohu-'s 
welfare- Here he was, stranded in the old 
house with as much energy as a barnacle, 
looking already close upon middle^ge from 
im lack of physical activity ; the most un- 
productiTe man of letters in New Enghmd, 
with no apparent value either social or com. 
■••naaL A step farther and he would only 
fcaire became what the canny Scotsmen caU 
•• a stackit minister/' 

a 

'^ers were enough of the old people kfl 
!■ Grafton twenty or thirty years ago to 
•offer an acute attack of pain and misgir. 
tog, when the news was whispered to and 
1» •■der the elms that Miss Esther Jaffrey 
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intended to keep a ladies* shop. The imme> 
diate reason for it was so aggravating that 
a great <lcal of unkind comment flew abool 
the indignant town ; tliero was an unusual 
vinitinp^ from houne to house, and some of 
Miss JafTrey's own friends were beard to 
say sorrowfully that it would be more than 
they emild bear to see her stand to servo 
them behind the counter. Her grandfather 
the judge's office, her grand uncle's mmtslo* 
rial study ; her own father's stiuiy, and tho 
place that knew his youtliful hopes, tho 
writing of his famous and saintly sermonOi 
and the burning of much miilnight oil; 
what a degradation \% seemed to put the oU 
room to this new use. Besides this, had il 
not been the counting-room of Marlborough 
JafTrey, the great ookmial merohaiit 7 Heio 
be had kept the papers of those bosy two 
httndred«too ships which had earned his for> 
tune ; here he lived his long and noted Itfot 
and deSed wind and weather, time and tidoi 
as be pushed forward his bold ealerpi 
through half a score of distant seaa. 
the small-paned windows be eonld look iar 
down the broad tide-river which se s med \o 
dutifully dispateh its lasy waters toward tho 
ocean and draw them back again twioe a imf 
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in deference to his fleet of packets and gun* 
dalows, deep-iadeii with their out^bound or 
incoming cargoes. Those were rich and glori- 
oos days for Grafton, but nobody had made 
any money since. Not only the merchant's 
own descendants but everybody else had lired 
on the remains of their ancient fortunes, 
except for the yearly produce of the farms 
and a barely sufficient local system of petty 
commerce. The farms, the few large houses 
in the Tillage, eren the high-steepled church 
itself, had been paid for with money that had 
come in the Jaffrey ships. Bnt it is long 
since anybody had chosen tlie business of 
sailor — there are only a few slippery old 
•ticks of oak timber left in the river-mnd, 
and the fortunes have all dwindled away. 
The embargo gave a killing blow to the 
prosperity of Grafton, and spendthrifts and 
foolish men and women and the wear of 
tame hare been undermining the once securo 
iarestments ever since. Ilie worst punish- 
ment fell upon the town*s pride when no 
aooner had the news been told of a certain 
Mary Destines giving np her business in 
mall wares, than it was aim known that 
Miss Esther Jaffrey had made definite ar- 
nsfsaents to become her soceessor. Miss 
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Esther JuSrtj^ like Hawthome*s Miss Pyn- 
cheon, had become reduced to the keeping of 
a shop. The bulwarks of social safety weiv 
broken down, and public opinion was ready 
to reproach tlie former owner of tlie business, 
since it was vaguely believed that if Mary 
Destin had not planned to go westward to 
live with a married sister, this eataatropha 
would have been averted. Her good sense 
in making the oltange was loudly qiicstaoiied } 
there was a general feeling as if slie had 
somehow involved anotlier*s ruin, that she 
ought to have remained in her own lot aad 
place. 

Ul. 

Since we looked in at tbo parlor windows 
many things have happened, bnt there is no 
apparent difference in the room itself exoepl 
that Madam Jaffrey has gone away. It is 
two weeks now since she died, and they bav« 
been two bitterly anxious weeks to the lonely 
daughter who has seen tiie small hours of 
nearly every night, mmI has wondered wlml 
her future could be until her brain has been 
fairly homing, and her eyes fixed wide opes 
in a sleeplessness that seemed to drain her 
very sool of its strength. Nobody know 
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ber sorrows now, saro herself; there was 
BO longer anj incentire for keepiug them 
back lest some ooe else might sorrow the 
more. She had oobodj to keep cheerful for 
DOW, siooe her mother died. Loyal Betty, 
the one maid-servant, was dim and dull of 
wits, except in her own prorince, and she 
and Miss Jaffrey plodded their frugal way 
together with little conscious thought of each 
other. Betty's hero was Mr. Leonard, and 
yet she was taught by instinct to be silent 
about him before her younger mistress, eren 
in the days when Madam Jaffrey took joy in 
telling of his poor triumphs and that noble 
future apparently now more remote than erer. 
Betty had been a great resource to the boy*s 
BK>ther ; Betty saw no reason why the most 
improbable successes might not come to pass. 
The house seemed very much too large now- 
adays, and it was a poor mockery when it 
was set in order, as if for guests, during the 
aarly summer. Some of tlie furnishings were 
already threadbare, but the old timbers were 
Uve-bMrted, and the long purses of its eaiw 
lier inhabitanto had shaped it with the sound- 
ast and best wood and fabric of their day. 
little need be spent on it for years to come, 
hmk Ibis was a starred and sorry life oom- 
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pared with the earlier abundance, the luxury, 
the clicerful company, the busy maids and 
men of an earlier time. JuAt when the need 
of getting into debt came now like a crouch- 
ing tiger into Esther Jnffrry's well-trodden 
|uitb, the deliverance was tdno there, a mel- 
ancholy alternative, but welcomed by her 
with all a Jaffrey *s pride in independence 
and self-respect It was indeed sad to think 
of shop-keeping at her age, and tinder the 
sliadow of her family tree, but it woidd bo 
much sailiier to luive no shop to keep, no way 
to look for deliverance from her poverty. 
Before the good people of Grafton had oeased 
gasping, and had half reviewe<l tJie resources 
of friends, and fitting employments which 
surely belonged to their leader, the goods 
of Mary Destin had become those of Esther 
•TafTrey, and the small projecting room neat 
the sunny parlor which had been oountanf- 
house and study by turns -;- thb historie 
room which opened handily to the street 
insulted by a stained wood counter and 
gre show-cases, with boxes of thread and 
needles, and wlialebone and e<lgings and all 
the minor wares that home-keeping women 
need in their daily work of mending and 
making. Miss Jaffrey*s shop I woold it ev«r 
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■eem right to say it — could one ever men- 
tion its resourceii unconsciootlj, or dai^ to 
suggest better bargains? Mary Destin was 
a cheerful gossip and a bom tradeswoman ; 
abe had gone away contented with the ralue 
of an ancient silrer-set diamond ring safely 
pinned into her pocket And yet Miss Jaf- 
f rey had not ceased to be a lady because she 
bad hegaxk to keep a shop. As one woman 
after another ventured in to make a neces- 
sary purchase after the first awed week, they 
found her more friendly and sympathetio 
than ever. She was ready to talk across the 
ooitnter, to take a bit of! her prices when 
she heard a lofty hint of the article being 
too expensive. She only listened with wist- 
ful eagerness when a story was told that a 
former resident of Grafton had given the 
old town a vast sum of money for a public 
library. The Jaffreys* day was almost over, 
bat no jealousjr of any new patrons seemed 
to be in her generous heart In fact Miss 
Jaffrey now first became really known to 
some of the Grafton people who had wished 
tbrough envy and conscious inferiority to 
lAke pennyworths out of her high raputa- 
tioo. They could not help being pleased 
with bor b>vely bearing, and her seime ao- 
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ceptance of her altered fortunes. And so 
the enterprise of her later life began with 
the sympathy and blessin;: of all who knew 
hiT. The familiar white-lett<?red black boxes 
of ships* papers that hail liclon;^ to rich 
old Marlborough Jaffrey were still perched 
in line on a hi;rh up|ier shelf that corniced 
the room. All his desocndanU had been 
proud to keep tiiem there. Ship Esther, 
Brig Marlborough, Brig Brasenoee, Ship 
Palatine, Ship Pactolus; how well Miss Jaf- 
frey knew the long row ; they were almost 
like funereal coffers that heU the ashes of 
ber ancestors. 

During the second week after the shop 
was opcne<l Mr. Leonard Jaffrey came homo. 
He had already sent some of his books, aad 
dimly expected to find them neatly plaeed 
on the shelves; now he brought more, and as 
he drew near the old house he kM>ked witk 
eagerness at the study windows as if there 
must be his true home henceforth. He had 
already pUnned the dbposition of his 
ures with rare enthusiasm ; but he was 
denly aware of strange shapes aad colors 
behind tlio ftuniliar small panes. CouU 
Esther have let the room to a stranger? 
He grew diny for a moment with 
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teristio wnUi, then he was •mitten, let us 
hope, with regret When the trunks were 
earned into the wide hall, and he stood uu- 
oertain what to do, feeling for once the weak 
man be was from his lack of force and 
strange inadequacy. Miss Jaffrey made her 
appearance. She was singularly gentle to- 
ward him, indeed was not she his protector 
and defender, had not she solved the pua- 
aiing problem of their being clothed and 
fed? And tlie sister and brother kissed 
each other with a softening remembrance of 
the mother who had lored them both and 
been patient with them, and from that day 
forward the shop was noTor discussed, or in 
any way berated. 

IV. 

It sometimes appeared as if nature had 
destined I^onard Jaffrey for a reservoir of 
learning. He was absolutely without any 
OTiginal thoughts or gifts, he was unproduc- 
tive from the beginning, yet with unquenched 
appetite he devoured the wisdom and imag- 
ination that were stored between his book 
coirefa. Unsated, unBagging, unforeseeing, 
hm beoame at last a perfectly unavailable 
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treasury of other people*s knowledge, like 
some lake that has no outlet Yet there 
surely niiiHt have lircn an invisible exhauster 
of his hoards to corre!i})oncl to the lake's 
evaporations ; not speech, for he grew silent 
and withdrew more and more into hinmclf as 
years went by. Miss Jaffrey was much the 
gainer by her increased faiiility for inter- 
course with all sorts ami conditions of wo- 
men, but the brother seemed to have let bis 
individuality oom out to the dry pages of hia 
books as if tliey were a species of treaebti^ 
ous blotting iiaper, and dcntined in time to 
completely absorb him. He never asked hia 
sister for money, but she spared him whal 
she eoidd. Was not that one cause of tlia 
shop? Somctimee he looked at her very 
wistfully as be put the price of her self saeri 
fice slowly into his pocket, and vaguely ealled 
up a feeble ghost of his purpose to more tbaa 
make things op to her by and by. But wbea 
his pockets clung together for very leanneM, 
and some longed-for pile of dusty voluasea 
was slipping out of his grasp with every 
hour, he even found himself greedily gaiinf 
at the shining silver tea-service of which ba 
and Miss Esther were the sole heirs. Paebad 
away in tbe sideboard wara useless porvte* 
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gwi and Unkards — jes, he was quite cmpa. 
ble of teUingr the whole of the Jaffrey plate 
in these momeoU of anguish and limiUtion. 
He was a book-miser at last It was a mercy 
that he llred in Grafton, for the vicinity of 
bookstores and ragged comfMmies of rol- 
nmes on comer stalls of the great towns 
would either have made him mad or a hard- 
ened offender against justice. 

As tiie years slipped by he gained some 
little repuUtion as a schoUr, quite unwortb- 
fly, for he was too firmly grafted into his 
position as idle accumulator and reader to 
exercise his stunted powers of thought He 
was only a personified memory with no gift 
at combination and association ; an encyclo- 
iwdia, a very rag-bag of true and worthless 
knowledge ; and the easy life which made no 
oonrinuous demands upon him seemed to 
bold no inspiration in any of ito lights or 
•badows. The library slowly grow, the man 
himself really dwindled, yet he was thought 
a much wiser and more awesome person than 
the resolute and gentle sister who kept her 
petty shop as intently as that famous grand- 
father had managed his shipping. She was 
•wretly glad to spend what energy she oooM 
•po« the alow litUe business, and tried to 
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hnoj that she was by nature a business wo- 
man. Yet she at first insisted upon the oU 
family custom of reading aloud, and so upon 
sharing as much of her brother's evenings as 
possible. Sometimes she was intemipled, 
but as a rule her own evening leisure was 
respected, and the solitary lamp on the shop 
counter hinted that no errands except thoee 
of urgrnt necessity were expected or pi^ 
vided for. 

H the brother was glad that their moHhtmt 
bad not lived to be wounded by the sound 
of the tinkling shop-bell. Miss Jaffrey was 
rejoiced tluit she had never been forced to 
surrender all hope of her son*s gaining die* 
tinction. But toleration and good breeding 
kept a harmonious atmosphere in the oU 
house, and on summer Sundays, when tbere 
were strangers in the village, adairtof 
neighbors still pointed out Mr. and Mi« 
Jaffrey as tho uioet interesting figures is 
the congregation. 

For a long time there was little ekango is 
tlie quiet old viUago, but there came a day 
when everybody acknowledged that Grafloa 
was waking up. It has already been Uated 
thai a large sum of money was left in tnmik 
for the bttiUing of a poUio library. The 
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old aoulemj, well endowed and fMrooui along 
tbo line of its earlier history, seemed to take 
a now lease of life, and as in days of the 
past, a successful teacher drew round him 
the brightest boys and girls of the neigh- 
boring towns. There were more and more 
people* too, who discovered the beauties of 
the wide tidal river and its wooded banks ; 
and from tlie neighboring resorts on the sea- 
shore near by, increasing numbers of sum- 
mer idlers came inland like birds of passage 
to linger for a while in the shade of the 
great Grafton elms. The time-honored re- 
pose of tlie village seemed permanently 
broken, and not tlie least attractive figure 
was this stately Miss Jaffrey who had 
achieved the dignity of self-sacrifice in will- 
iDgly supporting her learned brother. It 
was considered a true romance when the vil- 
lage people discovered this aspect of the 
abopkeeping through tlie help of others. 
Tbey were delightfully eager to enlarge upon 
the old-time majesty of the Jaffreys and the 
•low succession of its assailments. Lookers- 
on could only guess at the self-denial which 
made it possible for the dear lady to do her 
part in giving for the good of ehoroh or 
Hale, or to carry forward, even in limplest 
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fashion the old-time hospiulitk^ and gen- 
erosities of the house, lint what slio gave 
slie gave royally, and with that chocrfulnese 
which tlio Lord him^lf loves. Tlie bright 
young people were a great |)lcasnre to gny* 
Laired, dignified Mim Esther* as tliey went 
flitting about the streeto in tlieir gay gowns, 
or lingered in her sliop with sweet sym|ia- 
thetic looks. Some found their way into the 
parlor and learned to know tlie rest of the 
fine old house, and were even graciously en* 
tertained at tea to their hearts* delight aad 
admiration. More than one desoendant el 
the house's old acquaintances carrictl away 
to BcMton a glowing description of this fine 
gentlewoman* in lier nobly equipped dwel* 
ling, and the pathetic unworthy bustne« of 
her life. The brother did not loee charm 
from the fact that he was seldom seen and 
was still in middle life* with the manly 
beauty of the painted Jaifreys on the walls. 
But as winter took the place of summer, and 
these gay guests disappeared like butterMes, 
the village seemed more familiar again, and 
as if it had turned over for another nap. 
The walls of the new library were rising. 
Miss Jaffrey liked to bear the clink of tlie 
flsasons* hanmeiSi and one day thoHgkl ssr- 
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rowfttUy that she was growing old and thero 
was no ooo to follow herself and Leonard in 
tbe Jaffrej house* There was one comfort, 
he had not gathered his books for nothing, 
she would urge him to decide to leave them 
to the town by and bj when Death ealled 
him away for his sins to a bookless world. 
8he herself had not been worthy tlie name 
of Jaifrey, there was no reason why anybody 
should remember her ; but she had kept her 
bouse generously and her sliop honestly* 
^ Perhaps I had to be punished for my 
pride,** she thought, at the wistful remem- 
braoce of a proud and hopeful girlhood. 
The elder ladies of Grafton were fond of 
saying to each other with gentle cmphasisi 
^ You know, Miss Jaffrey understands what 
ladies eare for I ** This was the gift of her 
aseestry then -» a delicate power of selecting 
linen, cambric, or soft ribbons? Was there, 
betide, a trained capacity and usable force 
which some persons of less illustrious de- 
eoent found themselres without? She was 
tbe chief literary authority of the town, 
though it was acknowledged that her brother 
was mom aTailable for serious questioning. 
Tbe old-fashioned book-club had iU bead- 
in tbe shop, and tbe beet talk and 
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best influence b Grafton resided under Misa 
Jaffrey *s loof, — in truth Iter own ladylike, 
apok>gctio little head-dress thatcliod it in. 
Yet, alas, tlicre were some new shops now 
in the new part of the town. Miss Jaffrey 
had a mere trifle of money for the rainy days 
of her fast approaching age, and yet she 
had been careful and wise and self-denying 
all the way. She was almost proud of the 
bookworm overhead instead of being indig- 
nant with him; she never reproached ber 
brother, it would have broken her heart if 
be had gone to shopkeeping. ^ Yes, Leon- 
ard is a man of letters,** sho used to say 
with smiling indulgence. •• One cannot ex- 
pect business gifU in him with all the rest** 
She began to dream now of his making a 
proper marriage. It was partly for this that 
she plannf^l ber summer tea-parties. 

That winter brought new prohlensOi 
Betty was really oU« and for the first tame in 
her life fell ilL Miss Jaffrey overworked 
herself and had to cloee tbe shop ior many 
days together, and at last hired an inado- 
quate young girl to tend it in ber placo in 
order to serve BeUy, herself. But Betty 
was only enraged al snob offlciooBness, and 
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Um shop WIS quicklj put into dire disorder. 
Miss Jaffrey was in real dintress for a tame; 
but after a wliile the clouds blew oTer, and 
sbe was left with a miserable fear of the 
repetition of such dark days. Several of her 
heat patrons and most rained friends bad 
died ; time was fast assniling her sccuritj as 
a business woman. What had she to look 
forward to but dependent poverty, the sharp- 
est sorrow that old age oau bring to a 
woman of her nature. Yet Leonard did 
not sus|iect these anxieties. He ate his roe- 
tbodical breakfast and took his methodical 
walk and made his accurate notes in a 
clerkly hand, catalogued and roH^talogued 
his books, and livc<l his peaceful life. 
Sometimes he noticed that his sister had 
ebanged in outward looks, but it never oo* 
eorred to him to ask the reason. They 
walked into church on Sunday with widely 
different feelings — the woman*s heart cry- 
iiig for help and, for the second time, driven 
to despair ; the man comfortable, unappre- 
IwDsive, and ready to quibble with the cler* 
gyman about the emphasis of a Greek word 
or iDcorrsct quotation from one of the early 
fathers. Miss Jaffrey climbed to the garret 
to kwk at a disused sot of heavy ma- 
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hogany chairs ; if worst came to worst, she 
would write presently to a yotmg summer 
friend who had delicately suggested her ar- 
dent desire to buy such fine old fumiUare. 
Leonard wotdd not miss tiie chairs. As 
they sat opposite each otitcr at tea-time, 
Leonard being also a silent sufferer for 
more books, the tea-urn winked and blinked 
at first one and then the other, as if eoo* 
sdoos of its solid worth. It was secure is 
the belief that its owners were capable of 
starving before their empty plates ratlwr 
than sell it to a stranger. 



V. 



One winter day a man eame driving 
slowly up the wide Grafton street under tlie 
leafless branches of the elms. For some 
time before there had been no other passer 
by, and the people who sat at their windows 
looked out with mingled relief and curiosity 
at the small old-fashioned sleigh and heavy, 
slow-stepping horse. It was certainly very 
dull in Grafton in winter weatlier, and in a 
cold clear day like this when the snow on 
the house roofs refused to melt, as every one 
said, «* b the eye of the sun,*" there was little 
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\ abrMid. Several house-boand women, 

for tomething new lo think about. 

Bed their foreheadn againtt the eold 

rm panes to tee where John Grant 

^ing. He was a rich farmer from a 

Niable home of his own two or three 

below on the river shore, a widower 

dosen years, and well known in the 

o. 

Ie*s tomiu* up bj Miss Jaffrej*s 

* said one observer. ** I hope he 's 
to buj her out, I *m sure. Time was 
DMMt all the farmer's folks used to 
with her, but thej *ve been tolled off to 
vm stores down by the factory, and she 

find it dreadful poor pickin'. Hard, 
it? but then she might make some ef* 
» keep up with the times, and get some 

* fancy wares.'* 

IS Jaffrey herself was sitting in her 
parlor trying to busy herself with 
mending ; there was little making to do 
kbe year round. She gladly saw John 
\ stop and fasten his horse, then a 
w dimmed her eyes as she laid down 
srk and went toward the shop to meet 
There was no firs there; for three 
ihe had done almost n b 
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she ooold not waste the firtwood. Brief 
errands could be done in spite of the cold ; 
she would trust to the forbearance of her 
customers, and she had just been almost 
congratulating herself that no one had yet 
appeared. In mild weather the place of 
business could easily be warmed by the par- 
lor ftre, but John Grant might be chilled 
after his drive. With ready hospitality she 
only waited until he bad knocked the last 
lump of snow off his sturdy boots and shut 
the shop door behind him, before she asked 
him to come into the parlor to warm him* 

The kindly pitjring heart of the man grew 
very sad as he looked at his hostess ; stand- 
ing before her half-empty shelves, he hesi- 
tated a minute as if it might be kinder to 
ignore the cold, then he saw how thin and 
gray she looked, for the quaint, three-eor* 
■ered shawl round her thin shoulders was not 
preventing one shiver after another. He fol> 
lowed her somewhat bashfully into the nesil 
room and unbuttoned bis ooat withoat speak- 
ing, though he bowed with mthw dignity as 
liiss Jaffrsy placed a chair for him befoea 
the Franklin stova. It was quite another 
ataosphere in every r e sp ec t from that in the 
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■hop, bot while the eyes of the poitnits and 
the presence of a Udj were trying at first to 
hb composure, tliey quickly oonfirmed him 
in his secret purpose. 

** I called to see you on a little private 
business. Miss Jaffrey/* said good, sensible 
John Grant, after they had decorously con- 
sidered the weather. ^ I am going to ask 
a great favor at your hands.** Miss Jaffrey 
hx>ked anxious at first, then relieved. The 
Jaffrcys liked to grant favors mnch better 
than to receive them, and she felt strangely 
at the world's mercy in these days. 

** I shall be very glad if I can do anything 
to serve you,** she said, simply. 

^ I hope you will not think I mean to pi^ 
eame too far,** the plain man said, with grave 
deference, and almost courtesy, entirely differ- 
•nt from his cheerful farmer's manner. ^ Yoa 
know that I have only one girl at home? 
She was the baby when her mother died, a 
little child following me about, hardly above 
my knee, and I could n*t seem to do without 
her for long at a time, so I have n*t taken 
the thought I should about her education till 
here she is a young woman. She has taken 
Hiat schooling she could get in our district, 
aad she *s a great hand for story-books, reads 
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everything she can get. And I see all too 
plain that she shows some lack of woman's 
care. I *m well enongh off to send her to 
some o* the smart boarding schools, but I 
can*t seem to make up my mind to it Some 
young fellow *11 be picking her off,** — this 
with a wise twinkle of his eye at Miss Jaf- 
frey, — ^ but I mean to keep her while I can. 
Now, there *s this good teacher at the aead« 
emy and all the chance she really needs. If 
you could see your way to taking her and 
giving her a little good advice and letting 
her have the profit of seeing bow a lady like 
you behaves herself, I should be — well, more 
obliged to you than I *ve got words to say.** 
There was a moment of silence before Miss 
Jaffrey gave her answer. The speaker grew 
a little anxious, and feared that he had been, 
as he first suggested, presuming. There had 
long been cordial relations between the Jaf- 
freys and the farm by the river. It was hie 
grandmothcr*s pride to tell bow the Madam 
Jaffrey of her day brought gay parties la 
eat strawberries and cream, and had ooea 
done the gracious favor of showing all her 
own treasures of china to the admiring 
farmer's wife. Courtesy and mutual regard 
and dependeooe there bad always beea, \mk 
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this tort of equmliij, nerer; and yet the 
•hop and the UDsteromed flood of porerfy 
and anxiety remained. The petitioner had 
truly meant a kindness to Miss Jaffrey as 
well as a favor to himself ; his pretty Nelly 
was good enoQgh for any household. 

Miss Jaffrey tnmed from the half-moon 
taUe where she had been fingering her sew- 
ing work in an aimleM fashion. ^ I should 
faideed be very glad to have her come, if ** — 
abyly, ^you think she will be contented. 
We are a sober pair, my brother and I, but 
1m will be able to aid with her studies. I 
will not try to conceal from you that it will 
be a great help to me ; I hare been anxious 
lately about ** — but the sentence was never 
•oded. ^She has a sweet young face/* 

The father^s heart was quickly touched. 
He eoold hardly have told why the simple 
•eeasioo affected him so much. He had al- 
ready noticed that the fire was made of chilly 
bits of the old pear-trees which had been 
broken by winter winds, and determined 
to send an honest load of his own whole- 
hearted rock-maple wood for Nelly's benefit 
as well as the Jaffreys'. The certMUty of 
the oU boose's poverty, and an empty cellar 
teade him warmly resolve to provi- 
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sion it as for a siege. All hb generous lav- 
ishness should work its will. Miss Jaffrsy*a 
grandfather, the judge, hail saved his own 
grandfather from ruin, and he ought to have 
been seeing what he cou^l iio for this poor 
lady in hor pinched hauM!kpc|iing. It was 
har«l to come down from a delightful level of 
talk about Nelly *s needs and prospects and 
insistence u|>on paying a g()od price for board 
in view of her rare advantages, but at last, 
when tlie interview mx^ ended, John Grant 
bought Mins Jaffrey *s entire stock of fine 
handkerchiefs by way of a gift for hb daugh- 
ter. It was such bleak weather in the shop 
that he tried to shorten the process of sale 
by stufTiiig titem into hb deep eoat poekot, 
but Miss Jaffrey insijited upon wrappiaf 
them with proper precision and figuring 
their cf»i on a bit of paper which she would 
have him audit with care. Her own fingers 
stiffened all too easily at the least ehilL 
Could it be possible that Miss Jaffrey went 
hungry now and then to make her scanty . 
larder hold out the longer? Oh, good Jofaa 
Grant, you were aa angel that day, in di^ 
guise of your worn fur cap and warn, faded 
old coat with its big buttons I And Miss 
Jaffrey sat in the winter sunshine and cried 
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\ old sleigh bells jingled away again 

bearing. Now she had sorely seen 
irkest day, and things could nerer bo 
i and trying again, 
the twilight brother Leonard came 

unusually fretful, because his lamp 
lo oiU and he had been obliged to lay 

work. ^ Betty told mo that we had 
re, but I could not send for any,** said 
ktient sbter. '' I have a little money 
liowerer ; Mr. Grant has been a good 
»er.** 

do not see any objection,** Leonard 
J gave kind assurance, after the new 
lad been detailed with not a little ap- 
iskm. "^ Nelly Grant has a pretty face 

spring flower,** he added, with unex* 
i sentiment, this elderly bookworm 

nobody suspected of knowing one 

parishioner from another in the old 
90 church. 

ty alone was daunted at the prospect 
re*s DO knowing what work she and 
lates will make trapesing through the 
** the bent old woman grumbled. ^ I 
bl *t was time to end this playin* of 
I* shop,** she added to herself later. 

shoaU all have starred pretty soon, 
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a nest of frozen mice. An* see if I 
don*l hint round an* spy if they ain*t got 
some o* them big pippin apples at the farm^ 
DOW, that old madam used nerer to be with- 
out They do make proper dumplings and 
slieed pies.** 



VI. 

Mr. Leonard Jaffrey stood behind a eloeed 
upper window one rainy April day, indulg- 
log himself in a fit of complete idleness. 
Hb sister stillreganled him as a youngish 
man, but he had long since passed tho time 
when one could justly call him anything but 
middle-aged. There was a becoming lustre 
of whitening looks against the original dark 
fafown of his hair, and bis compleaioo was 
like a girl*s in its freshness aod unmanly ab- 
soDoe of any traces of exposure to wind and 
weather. Student life bad eridently agreed 
with hb ormstitution of body as well as mind, 
lie smiled placidly as he looked out across 
the browD4nidded pear-trees, aod noted the 
hour on the steeple elodc of the dd acad- 
emy. Eftrywhers in Grafton the Jaflhreys 
might be reminded of their ancestors, for 
the needs of ehnreb and state had always 
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been liberally eontidered ts long as there 
wa« any money to give. Judge Jaffrey had 
kuidsoaiely endowed the ancient parish, and 
had giren the Tery steeple dock itself to 
which his great-grandson now listened as it 
■Iniek three. It seemed a fitting return of 
aach farors on the part of the family that a 
poor boy who had grown rich in tlie western 
eocintry should have chosen a public library 
aa his monument Grafton as a town was 
Bot especially dependent upon literature, but 
when the last of the Jaffreys prored to be 
m scholar, public notice was naturally taken 
off it, and the old-time favors would now bo 
•oitably returned. But the last of tlie Jaf- 
freys gare the question no definite thought as 
he cast a sidewise glance at the new library's 
tool, and contemptuously reminded himself 
that there would probably never be a coUeo- 
tkm of books under it which would afford 
him much interest Trivial modem volumes 
of transient worth were all that his feUow- 
townspeople might be expected to select It 
4kl not naturally occur to this learned gen- 
tksnan that his own duty Uy in the direction 
^ wise eoonsel and devoted interest ; to him 
%he praetioal affairs of life or any sense of 
obligation were as foreign as the 
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problems of astronomy to a blind man. 
Through the recent struggles of his own 
family life, through years and years while 
Miss Jaffrey ha«l crept painfully along the 
narrow patli between want and tolerable 
oomfort he had been as unconscious of her 
makeshifts and anxieties as if he bad been 
an Indian brave whose round -sliouUered 
sqimw existed for nothing but to carry teal* 
poles on her back, and to provide their neeea* 
sary food. Yet he was sublimely con sei owe 
of much tenderness of heart and proper in* 
terest in the human race. His world wae a 
book world, not peoplod with material shapes* 
While he stood at the window one eonld Boi 
help being struck by the neatness and qnaia^ 
ness of his attire, for the clothes be wore «s* 
pr esse d a maa who rightfully belonged to aa 
earlier generation. He might have been the 
despair of a fashionable tailor, with thai ak 
moet instantxuieoos process of assimilating his 
garments to tlie oatK>f-date spirit oademealh. 
There was an odor of old leather books aboal 
his overooal when he stood meekly ia the 
Grafton poel-ofBee, or oonseientioualy drifted 
with the erowd toward the plaoe of voting 
on town meetiag days. As one ^aaeed 
about the room apoa which his back 
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termed thai cloudy af terDoon, it presented a 
eorious appearance, and it was impossible 
act to be reminded of certain sbcll-fish 
whose corering thickens with age. No won- 
der that a suggestion of brown leather bind- 
ings followed him in his rare progrCisses into 
the outer workl, for here there were hun- 
dreds shelved in crowded lines, piled in small 
toppling precipices against the wainscoted 
walls, and stacked in sliding hillocks here 
and there on the uncarpeted floor. Lieonard 
Jaffrej himself could find his way among 
Aem, eren in the dark, like a soft-pawed 
pMsj eat; the noise of a fallen book was the 
•olj soond that roused his anger. There 
was apparent danger for a stray visitor, as 
if in time this floor and walls of experienced 
volumes would suddenly close in and stifle 
the room*s occupant The nialiogany bed- 
stead was furnished with a wooden canopy 
draped with faded blue damask, and armful 
•Iter armful of books, for which there was 
fto other lodgiug. luul been stowed away on 
^m top, neat tlie ceiling. The api^arent 
of reaching them at such an inoon- 
height was by cli"*Hi"'- ♦^^^ r* — ^-^-^ 
mahogany posts, it »i 
|0 fancy the dig d < i 
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carefully down to the floor after a season of 
reference and ruvicw of hb celestial authors. 
A discerning eye might have shrewdly no- 
ticed one cvi|.dis|ioscd work ^liich had 
slip)>cd out from its pile on tlie burdcnoil 
tc^stcr until it seemed to be wickedly just 
holding itself back until it could drop fa- 
tally upon Mr. Jaffrcy's head just as be in- 
tended to retire for the night Tliere waa 
truly something evil in tlie way it bravely 
held its dangerous weight hi;;h in air, or 
risked the possibility of gatlicring morednst 
The scholar at the window leaned cloeer 
against the sash as if something attracted 
his attention. Tliose wlio were quick enongh 
to look over his shoulder coukl have eanghl 
a glimpse of a young girl wlio went with 
flitting step along the sidewalk nea^ the old 
ganlon. 'llie fence was unfortunately of 
solid boartling, and was far from being trana- 
parent, even after many years of necessary 
wear and nions growing. At the top it was enl 
in sliarp points, and the girlish face moved 
quickly past in full view. The watcher 
drew back into tlie slidter of the window 
shutter, but his face bad noticeably bright^ 
ened. As he went back to his seal heM$ 
the table whieh held his writing materiak, 
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it was impossible to resist the suspicion that 
this was not the first time that he had seen 
Nellj Grant on her way home from her af- 
ternoon lessons at the academy. 

A few moments later there was heard the 
familiar groaning creak of the old front 
door, and the noise of its decided closing. 
Mr. Leonard Jaflfrcy half rose from his 
wooden arm-chair, which was made altogether 
of serviceable slender rungs, then he regret- 
fully sank back again with an almost bashful 
look upon his face. He waited listening in- 
tently, but he was not gratified by the sound 
of approaching footsteps. It seemed as if 
the mist which had followed an earlier nun 
were making the old bedroom-library al- 
most too dark and dismal to l>e borne, and 
he drummed on the table fretfully with his 
familiar penholder. 

Miss Jaffrey greeted her young house- 
mate with a cordial smile of welcome as she 
came in, rosy and smiling, from the street. 
Nelly was very much of a little lady, and, 
with the help of numerous visits to the 
farm, had managed to be perfectly happy in 
the imposing Jaffrey house. She inquired 
now whether her father had made his ap- 
pearance while she had been at school, and 
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heard that nothing had been seen of him 
with hardly a shade of disappointment *' I 
told him to stop for me if ho came over thb 
afternoon,** she explained ; ** but I don*t be- 
lieve he cares about bringing me kick so 
early in the morning in tliis rainy weatlier.*' 
She was kneeling on the window-scat and 
looking eagerly up and down tlie dcsertod 
street "You must go and take off your 
damp clotlies,*' advise<l Miss Jaffrey quietly. 
" I don't want to send you homo with a 
cold;" but tlic healthy country-girl only 
laughed, and made no other reply. " Wliat 
do the school -girls want with so much of 
that narrow tape 7 '* asked the elder woman 
timidly; for Nelly had fallen into a deep 
revery, as she still knelt in the window. 

" Oh, it *s a notion about a kind of stiff 
little trimming; they sew it together in 
pointed patterns. I 'm sure I never should 
have patience to do it Why, have they 
been here for some?** asked tho young 
lodger with eager interest ; for she had 
already learned to share in the satisfactioa 
that followed a day of good sales. 

" Yes, they came like a flock of pigeons 
an hour or two ago,** answered Miss Jaf* 
frey. **! happened to have a box full of 
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narrow tapes put aside, of the very best 
quality too, and they pounced upon them 
gladly. I think I have had those little tapes 
ever since I kept the shop at all "^ she 
added by way of reminiscence — *' dear, dear I 
how many years it has lieen now, yet I some- 
how always think of it as a new thing, and 
the bell always startles me a little.** 

*' I suppose it has been a good deal of 
company to you/* replied Nelly with a 
vagueness in her tone that implied her in- 
tention of changing the subject ** I *m so 
confused about my mental philosophy leuon 
Miss Jaffrey,** she announced with sudden 
bravery. ** I wonder if Mr. Leonard would 
explain it a little ? ** 

** Perhaps you would do as well to wail 
until the evening now,** the mistress an* 
swered respectfully. *^ He never likes to be 
interrupted.** 

^ I must study my Latin then,** said the 
girl, with something like a pout ** He always 
says that I may come up at any time, and 
if he is too busy he will say so. I don*t see 
any sense in mental philosophy, any way. 
I like things that belong to out-of-doors.** 

*^ I dare say you are right about asking 
Um now/* said Miss Jaffrey after a mo- 
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ment*s pause. Her brother*s learned exposi- 
tion of the Baconian philosophy the evening 
before in that pleasant parlor had been to 
her very dull and unrewarding, but she was 
only a plain, uninstructed woman whose 
choice of reading ranged through the hum- 
bler level of fiction rather than among the 
mandates of tlie philosophers. The young 
girl gathered her books with alacrity and 
went up the wide hall-staircase. There was 
one step that announced her coming by a 
peculiar creaking sonnd, and when Loonard 
Jaffrey heard it, he fairly ran to open bii 
door. 

Miss Jaffrey was possessed by an unusual 
spirit of thankfulness when she was again 
loft alone. Life had been so much easier 
for them all since Nelly Grant became a 
member of the household ; they all seemed 
revivified by her fresh young life. She was 
a mannerly child, surely, and had been so 
considerate about making extra trouble, and 
forcing her own companions and personal 
concerns into undue prominence. It was 
good for Leonard to have this new interest 
to draw him away from his books. Ha 
really had seemed in excellent spirits of lata« 
aad lost the elderly look that be had begim 
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to wemr. *• What an advantage his societj 
U to that girl who knows nothing of the 
world I *• thought the admiring sister as site 
ereased down the edges of a colUr. Leonard 
had really for once noticed that he neeiled a 
new article of raiment, and had even ailrised 
a slight rooilcrnizing change in the old collar 
pattern. Dear, unworhlly Miss Esther Jaf- 
£rey — where were yowr woman's wits I 

In spite of Leonurtrs variation and de- 
flection from his sifter's ideal of the last of 
the Jaffrcys, she still looked forward oon- 
fidently to some less and less possible change. 
In one of the great camphor-wood packing 
chests lay a silk Geneva gown of which the 
folds grew shar|)cr and the texture more 
limp year by year, but Miss Jaffrey touched 
it tenderly every spring and fall in her 
careful housekeeping as if the day might 
still come when Leonard would soberly deck 
himself in the ancestral garment But the 
Geneva gown had long ago been too narrow 
for his plump back ; it was cut for a slcn- 
der, dutiful ascetic. 

Sometimes Miss Jaffrey folded her hands 
in her lap and looked at her brother with 
plaaaed wonder at his vast leambg. She 
tried to make it real to herself that be eooM 
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read Greek and Hebrew and waa way-wise 
in the roost perplexing by-|iaths of ancient 
history. She was blessed with the gift of 
reverence, was Miss Jaffrey, like many an- 
other woman of her generation. She woiiU 
have found it convcnicmt if Leonaitl eooU 
have bestirred his feeble muscles enough to 
drive a nail straight or grapple with a raefy 
screw, but she never rcproacliod him, and 
learned to use a hammer herself instead. 
With Nelly Grant's veneration for the 
scholar, her own pride anfl pleasure bloooMd 
afresh. She was tliankful to have her 
brother get a glimpse of fresh ymmg lifo; 
it was in every way desirable to give him a 
little change from his books and eiwkii^ 
pen. 

It was phun that Mr. Leoaanl Jaffroy 
himself was by no means averse to snoh i^ 
freshroent He became unwootedly 
able, and kiet a good deal of the doU 
pression of countenance and heavine« of 
motion which were the result of a good ap» 
petite and dangerous Lick of cxereiee. Aa 
the spring days grew kmger and brtghler« 
and the snow disap|iearod and the early 
frogs piped knid and dear in ikm rivw 
marshes, Nelly besooght her tutor ao 
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•rnor to take a walk after tea down the 
river road. She wanted to talk about her 
lesaooSf she said, and she hated to be shut 
up in the house all the time, now that the 
pleasant weather had fome. It was such 
tiresome work studying, but she liked to 
hare people tell her things that one ought 
to know. And Mr. Jaffrey amiably ac- 
eepted her invitation, and took a stalwart 
ancestral walking stick from behind the hall 
door, smiling all the time at Nelly*s girlish 
opinions of life. 

Somebody jingled the shop door-bell im- 
patiently for the second time and scuffed 
her feet about on the dean floor, and Miss 
Jaffrey obeyed the summons as if she were 
in a dream. She had watched the two fig- 
ores depart up the street under the budding 
elms with a strange feeling of bewildermenti 
as if the air she breathed there at the par* 
lor window held a kind of dull intoxication. 
She was vaguely afraid that poor little 
Nelly might grow over • fond of her stately 
companion, but tlie fear was driven away 
during an interview with a loquacious cus- 
tomer. Leonard would gravely discourage 
any silly feeling that a young girl might 
have. Miss Jaffrey smiled ; for herself she 
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would as soon fall in love with her broilier*s 

great dictionary as with himself. With all 

his worth, he was not her idea of a lover — 

and tiie dear soul blu.^hed as if she were as 

young at heart as Nelly herself. Besides, 

the Jaffrey dignities sailetl as high as the 

moon over tlie head of society in general, 

and Nelly did not even belong to Grafton 

society, dear fresh-faced little coontry-girl ! 

The shop-bell jingled again and again. All 

feminine Grafton seemed to be in need ol 

pins and needles. One or two of the women 

who lived along the street said meaningly 

that they had seen Miss Jaffrey*s brother 

go by a little while before. But Mies Jaf* 

frey responded with very little interest, as 

she counted out change or buttons for her 

curious customers. At tliat moment the 

scholar and his young admirer were strolling 

in the odorous dampnem beside a long row 

of wilk>ws made shadowy by the twilight 

** I get into sneh a hurry for the flowm to 

come at thb time of the year,** said the girl 

impulsively. **To my thought there aa no 

flower so sweet as n youthful face,** said Mr. 

Leonard Jaffrey. ^ You have mado a eon* 

stant spring in onr quiet lives.** And Nelly 

Unshed as bright as any rose of the Jt 

lor which she was waiting. 
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A tpirit of eager ycmth droTe awaj all the 
shadow! and hauntiog ghosts from the Jaf- 
ftrey bouse in that bright May weather. The 
joang girls of the academj flitted in and ^ 
oot of the doorway, at first awed by the at- 
mosphere of stateliness and fading grandeur 
•o foreign to their more prosaic modem 
lires. Nelly was Tcry popular among her 
classmates, and had a way of asking them to 
the farm by twos and threes to spend the 
Saturdays and holidays of term time. They 
felt much more at their ease in such sur- 
roundings, and secretly admired their hostess 
because she was so completely unawed and 
at home with severe Miss JalFrey and her 
hermit brother. Miss JaiFrey was patient 
and affable in her place of business, but it 
was quite another matter when she rose to 
receire you in her parlor witli that grand 
manner and simple welcome. The old house 
was always pleasant in the spring, and its 
mistress now found herself unusually ebeeiw 
fnl and hopeful She hardly dared to look 
forward to the time when her young house- 
mate must disappear, not only with her gay 
young train, but with her generous eontri* 
botion to the slender rercnues of the house* 
keeping. There was a delightful reminis* 
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eenee of the past in all the interoourse with 
the farm. John Grant himself had been 
reared in all the ancient spirit of respect 
and even rererenoe for the Jaffreys, and 
nerer ceased to show it or to acknowledge 
Miss Esther's kindness and condeecensioA 
to Nelly. But he had a great respect for 
the Grants, too, and looked npon them ae 
people who never need be ashamed of tbcoi. 
selves or their forefathers in any company, 
being jieople who paid their debts and did 
their duty in the pUce to which it had 
pleased God to call them. And John GimnI 
the rich fanner and honest seleetman of 
Grafton was as proud of his pretty girl as if 
she were a princees. He gave himself great 
credit for having hit on the best of all plane 
for bringing her social gain and pkasurs ia 
her bst year at school He was as fond of 
the old place as any man ooold be of kie 
home, and hated the thought of k«ving i| 
for a night ; but in the early antomn, aflar 
the orops were under cover, he meant to takn 
Nelly a journey to New York, perhaps evw 
to Washington and Mount Vernon, thai 
Meooa of every okUaahioned Americanos 
pUgrimage. Once he was for a momeal 
possessed of a gk>winf thought that it woold 
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b# wdl to tnrita Mu» Ettber Jaffrey to 
iMke 0D6 of ibis mdventuroos party, but bis 
good judgment rebelled. Tbat would bo 
taking a social liberty : witb whaterer ap- 
preciaiioD of kindness. Miss Jaffrey would 
be sure to instantly decline. It was not 
John Grant*s babit to ask favors tbat must 
be refused, but be was none tbe less loyal 
to tbe first lady of Grafton. 

VII. 

Spring came to Grafton like an unan- 
nounced young guest wbo steals into a dull 
dismantled bouse and surprises tbe inbabit^ 
anU witb a cbarmiug gayety and laughing 
Toice, with a disorderly litter of fresh flow- 
ers and greenery all about the bare prosaio 
rooms. Nelly herself might bare personi- 
fied in ad ranee tbe welcome change of 
ieason, and nobody greeted the ooming of 
spring with more joy than the young girl, 
wbo went singing up and down the stairSi 
and brought in Mayflowers and anemones 
until Miss Jaffrey seriously announced thai 
there was no longer an empty ehina mug 
or flower glass in the closets. 
. New England people are nerer quiU iuio 
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tbat they may not have another snow-storm 
until a certain day of movable data when 
the sun iliines and the dry ground settles 
itself with a determination not to be mis- 
taken. This day usually coniM early in 
May, and gives concliuiivo evidence thai 
winter is fairly gone. It is not a day wbeo 
one can comfortably exert one*s self, it is too 
much like summer. Only j-esterday tlie 
east wind may have been full of sbiverSi 
but now Miss Jaffrey and IWtty were busy 
in the upper |)art of Uio houfie, suffering more 
or less from the heat and from the cares of 
spring lioiiM^kcepiug. Tlie fragrant air 
was Mousing tlirough the rooms, even Mr. 
Leonard had oponed his window a little way* 
and propped it by a too thin book that was 
slowly bending together under tbe weagbl 
of the heavy sash. 

The unseasonable beat did not end witb 
the close of day, but a summer-like evening 
followed, lighted by a full moon. Every- 
body was out-of-doors, and though Miss 
Jaffrey was tired after her busy oare4aking, 
she was kept in tbe shop until long after 
eight Tbe academy girls were weaving a 
fine romance abont her of late, and liked to 
come to buy her wares. In June would ba 
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the great exhibiiioQ day, and their bearta 
were already more concerned about their 
white gowns and their outward decoration 
than about the improvement of their un« 
•eholafltio minds. They hushed their chat> 
ter and put on a more decorous and def* 
erential manner as they came into Miss 
Jaffrey*s presence, but they smiled at each 
other, and understood a great many things 
without speech, the elder wonuui and the 
gay girls. Miss Jaffrey was very glad 
when her revenues were all collected ; the 
long street was empty at lost and silent, 
the young people had all gone home, and 
when tlie last garrulous neighbor had dis- 
appeared it was a great satisfaction to step 
from behind Uie counter and close the shop 
door and put the strong cross-bar in the 
sockets. When the light was out and the 
two or three chairs were pushed back 
against the wall. Miss Jaffrey gave a deep 
sigh, and thought that she would just look 
at the evening pa|)er and then go to bed* 
She was really very tired. Almost always 
when there was a busy evening Nelly took 
pleasure in coming in to help her. To be 
aure their nearest approach to a misundcr* 
•taadmg had followed a gentle reminder 
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that the parlor, not the shop, was the plaoe 
for Nelly to receive and entertain her 
friends, and Uicro hafl been a subsequent day 
or two of cloudy weather. The shop was 
much loss demanding in a social way tlian 
the rest of Uio house, one must eonfesa. But 
Nelly was busy witli her lessons nowadayt| 
and quite solemn and cheerful by turns 
about the approaching end of her school 
life. Mr. Leonard was obliged to render a 
vast deal of assistance. Either NcUy was 
stupid with her book or he was beginning 
to squander his time. Miss Jaffrey felt a 
sense of uneasiness as slie stepiKxl into the 
parlor. There was no light there yet, 
though it was so Ute in the evening, and 
she stumbled against a strayed footstooL 
The glass door that led into the old ganlett 
was wide open, — somebody had taken the 
trouble to force back the heavy inner shatter 
that was always drawn across the lower part 
of it in cold weather. Miss Jaffrey went to 
the door^ill and looked out It was ridi^ 
nloos in the girl to behave as if snmnser 
were already here, she wouU take ooU fai 
the dampness. 

There was wonderful beauty in the CaouU 
iar oatkiok, and Esther Jaffrey fornve tka 
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eareless young offender m the herself yielded 
to the tempUtion. The air was delicioaaly 
•oft and warm, Uiere was a caressing sweet- 
ness in the fragrance of the old pear-trees 
which were standing like white ghosts of 
themselves all in full bloom in the moon- 
light The box was sending up iU heavy 
quaint odor — the lines of its winter-faded 
leafage leil straight down the old ^mth where 
the mistress of the house had walked to and 
fro on many nights like this. Slie stepped 
outside the house and stood under the first 
8t Michael's pear-tree, and drew a long 
breath close to iU lowest branch. '* How the 
old things keep on blooming I ^ she thought, 
with a rush of feeling at the remembraoct 
of her own faded youth. 

Two figures leaning close together came 
out of the shadows beyond a high syringa 
thicket Miss Jaffrey*s heart stood still. 
They were lovers, they were whispering to 
each other, and the man held Uie woman to 
his heart and kissed her. Leonard Jaffrey 
and Nelly Grant I the moonlight made them 
look the same age. Leonard's late spring- 
time was in full glory of flowering and 
delight 

••What does Uus mean?** cried Esther 
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Jaffrey in a voice that seemed strange to her 
own oars. ** Nelly, you must go in at once. 
Leonard! Leonard I are you beside your- 
self?- 

^ Somebody dearer than myself,** answered 
Leonanl with a famous burst of sentiment 
and valor. *• Esther, you must be first to 
know how happy I am '* — but Miss Jaffrey 
turned away and followed Nelly Into the 
house with stately 6tci>s. Nelly had disap- 
|)carcd, and the sister waiUnl for her brother 
to come in. It seemed as if they ooukl see 
tlie indignant eyes of the family portraits 
through the dark. 

•^Go to your room, Leonard; I am tired 
out I leave you to think what you hav« 
been doing in your thoughtlessness. Nelly 
must leave us at onoe,** said Miss Jaffrey la 
the same hard voice, and the eonricted Us* 
tener meekly obeyed. Tliere seemed litlte 
use in bolting tlie doors of the old Jaffrey 
house now tluit its pride and honor had 
fallen, but the mistress {mtiently went her 
nightly round, and was careful to follow all 
her time-honored customs of care-taking b»> 
fore she wearily climbed the stairs. 

In three rooms that night were three wid^ 
awake and troaUed persons. Nelly cried 
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bitterly for a wbolo half hour at the woeful 
ending of her new joy. Misa Jaffrey tat in 
the moonlight, still and pale at if she were 
made of wood. Mr. Leonard Jaffrey fell 
aaleep long before the first hour of the Tigil 
was past, but he was enough alive to the 
gravity of the occasion not to go to bed. He 
sat in the study chair by the Uble ; it might 
have been that the dangerously pendent vol- 
ume on his bed's canopy could not refrain 
from letting itself be the instrument of cap- 
ital punishment 

It seemed very late in the night when the 
scholar was roused from pleasant dreams by 
a rap at his door. Ik*foro ho could fairly 
open his eyes, Miss Jaffrey entered, canning 
the last end of her candle in a tall silver 
candlestick* and she placed this on the table 
and stood looking at him, while he rubhed 
his eyes and tried to remember what was the 
matter and then to appear heroic. On the 
whole it was a gratification to find that be 
was disturbed enough not to go to bed, but 
his sister relented sufficiently to say that be 
might as well have been there, it was very 
foolish to run the risk of getting coU at his 

age. 

•* We are only as old as our hearts are,** 
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said Leonard, still looking upon himself as 
the sucoessful lover, but his voice sounded 
like that of a whimpering boy. 

** Be still, Leonard I ** cried the over* 
wrought woman. Her own loveless life cried 
out suddenly, fired as it was by a piteove 
jealousy that was hard to bear. She saw 
her brother at last without the least dia- 
guise of sentiment No hope was there any 
longer, of professorship* or pulpit; she had 
abased her pride and starved and forbidden 
the hopes of her own life for this* 

** I thought that we must talk about Nelly 
as soon as possible,** she said presently, in 
a stumbling, weak way. ** I feci as if we 
have broken tlie trust of having her here, 
and John Grant will be free to blame ne 
both"— 

** Esther,*' said the culprit, leaving his 
chair somewhat stifl9y, ** I am engaged to 
marry bis daughter. I do not see why yom 
think our k>ving each otlier so disgraoefuL 
The Jaff reys •• — 

^Dim\ LeoMitl!** and Mise Jaffray 
steadied herself by the Uble. ''We mmlk 
put all that by. What right have you la 
ask that young girl to marry yo«7 Whal 
have you to give her? Are you going to lei 
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John Grant support yon? He is % cleaiN- 
beaded, right-minded man, and you have not 
a cent, unless I give it you ; we have been 
nearer beggary in our lives than you have 
ever known. It would not be like you to 
think what John Grant will say.^ 

^ I shall stand before him as an honest 
man and a gentleman. I wish you would 
go to bed, Esther, and let things take their 
course* We are no poorer than we ever 
have been. I wonder that Nelly loves me, 
but she does, and she loves you. I have 
some work, very valuable data and tliat sort 
of thing, which I mean to prepare for pub- 
lication. There may be duties in connection 
with the academy,** murmured Mr. Leon- 
ard Jaffrey with some confidence. 

^ There is the shop,** replied his sister, 
looking gray and old. **I have very few 
dollars laid aside after all these years. You 
must go to John Grant's to live,** she said 
savagely, as if she meant it for a taunt 
^ No doubt he will remember that you are 
a Jaffrey.** 

^ It would be too far from the post-office,** 
said the placid, literal man, taking a step or 
two toward the door, which was slowly swing- 
faif open, released as if for a gbost*s entrance 
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by its worn lateb, and then Mise Jaffrey, 

disheartened and shivering with exeitemeiii, 

loft the room without another word. She 

was powerless with all her clever energy and 

loyal steadfastness before this porpoeelese 

creature of indolent drifting and lifele». 

nese. Ah, well ; she had often tortured her* 

self in past years by wondering what would 

become of him if she died first ; his futore 

was secure now, even Betty would take hie 

part and rejoice in the luzory thai lliis 

outfriage would make permanent 



VIIL 

The pear-trees opened their bloeeoms aU 
night, the maples and likes and syringas 
swelled their buds and showed fresh tips of 
green by morning. There were bluebirtb 
and robins at work in the ganlen and sing- 
ing high b the elms all along the Grafton 
street It was a terrible ordeal for the three 
members of the family to meet each oilier al 
brsakfast-time, but high tragedy is inppe- 
•ible by daylight, however suitable it may 
appear at night Nelly Grant k>oked fright, 
•ned and heavy. eyed and a little enlkji 
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MiM StSxvf wa» thin and old, bat mort ap- 
pealing, with • genU« 8tjitelin«« that won 
Um young girl'a heart aU otw again. The 
loTcr looked and appeared exactly a» nroal. 
•* Nelly," Mid Eether Jaffrey, and ahe held 
oat her hand to the girl. " Nelly, I hare 
been very much grieved and worried, but I 
do not mean to be unkind. You are rery 
young, a great deal younger than my brother 
■ad me, and yon must not think of — thU 
any more until your father ha* heard of it. 
My brother wiU talk with him aa toon aa 
poeaible. and you mutt be reasonable j 
there are w many thingt which make me 
think it would be unwiae - — and then the 
good woman turned to the breakfaat-Uble, 
and tried to behave aa if nothing had hap- 
pencd. It was not a rcpaat which waa af- 
terward remembered as having been cheer- 
ful or convivial, bat it was brief and things 
were at least made no worse. Nelly helped 
Miss Jaffrey wash the china and silver after- 
ward ; she noticed curiously for the first Ume 
the handsome ciest that was engraved oo the 
nlver cieam-pitcber, and looked ap to find 
her oompanion's eyes fixed upon her with 
nwonted ooldaeaa. The crest did not mean 
kalf ao mneh to NeOy as one might bav* 
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tbonght or wished, and was not in the lotit 
connected with her simple ambitions. Alas« 
how MiM Jaffre7*B heart was aching I She 
had never been ashamed before as she was 
ashamed now. The JaiTreys were to be 
John Grant's dependents, unless he was sen- 
sible enough to east them off and accuse 
them indignantlj of lack of care for his 
daughter and her best interests. Alas, 
alas I If Nellj would onlj go to school it 
would be more possible to think what should 
be done ; but it was a long hour from eight 
to nine, and Leonard woukl not even go to 
his studj and take himself out of the way. 
If Miss JaflTrey had understood that the lov* 
ers were hoping to have a few words alone 
together, I do not tliink that she was in a 
frame of mind to have granted the opporta* 
nitj. 

There came a loud knock at the frool 
door just as Nc]Ij was coming down-atairs 
with her school-books. She looked rueful 
when she saw her father, and was startled 
into a fear that Miss Jaffrej had already 
summoned him, and that Ljnch4aw was lo 
be served upon her love. But the other 
seleotmen of the town were with him, and 
she waited on the stairs while they solemnly 
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deposited their bats on the straight-baeked 
mahogany chair by the parlor door and die* 
appeared, then she flew out to school without 
OYen a greeting to her father, who started to 
call her back, and then remembered the im- 
portant business in hand, 

^ We have come to see your brother on 
business this morning,** said the spokesman, 
turning to Miss Jafifrey, though the brother 
was also in the room« ** You are acquainted 
with the fact that the selection of a librarian 
for the new library built under our super* 
Tision, together with that of the committee, 
rests in our hands. We hare said nothing 
of the time of decision, for fear that outside 
influence would be brought to bear. Wo 
don*t feel as if we had any right to pass by 
such a distinguished lover of learning and a 
member of our most noted family, and now 
request Mr. Jaffrey to consider and accept. 
There will be arduous work in selecting the 
books and getting the thing going,** said the 
selectman, relaxing from the effort of his 
previously composed speech, and beginning 
to grow red in the face and damp as to his 
skin, **but I can tell you there *s money 
enough to pay the bills, and for clerk-hire 
loo, if be wants it Tbe regular salary al 



prejtcnt, besides expenses, will be a thousand 
dollars a year.** 

Miu JafTrey and her brother kwked at ^ 
each other; he at least was triumphant **I 
accept this mark of confulcnce with profound 
thanks,** said Leonard, bowing handsomely 
to the selectmen. " I shall feel that my long 
years of study have been in the providence 
of God a special training for the potitioii.** 

Miss Jaffrey was dizzy and unnerved ; she 
bade the selectmen good-morning, for they 
were in haste with morning calls at that 
season of tbe year, being busy farmers. Tbo 
new librarian ushered them out with great 
politeness and doeed the hall-door gently. 
Then he stopped a moment to reflect, and 
presently hurried back on tiptoe with a pom- 
pous smile. Miss Esther still stood where 
be had left her. 

*' I am very glad and proud, broiher,** she 
said with effort, and the great man was «&• 
expectedly a little chilled. 

^ Esther,** he answered amiaUy, as if 1m 
had something to forgive her, ^I have al> 
ways had confidence that tbe tine would 
come when I should be able to repay your 
kindness. Yoa must be done with tbe shop 
now. We- — 
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^Neverr' Mud the pde oldwoowmbiit 
b •pita of thU» her heart felt curiously light 
At that moment the shop-beU tinkled imptr 
tienUy, and Miss JaflErey went in, etately at 
a princeM, to wait upon an eariy cottom«r. 
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Trb French Canadian Tillage of BonaTeo* 
tvre aeemed to hare strayed away from its 
companions and lost itself in the interminable 
wilderness that lies between the settlemeote 
of the Eastern States and the St Lawrence 
country. For many years the commuatfy 
was self-centred and the nearest mariBOl* 
town too far awmy to be of consequence. A 
Tisionary 9eiyneur^ an aerial, castle^bttildiBf 
Frenchman who nerer took the trouble lo 
leare his own eh&te«u except to taste the 
joys of Paris, had sent out a colony to this 
new possession, but it dwindled away and 
did not flourish. The factor was proved a 
cheat at last, and the old count shrugged 
his shoulders, smiled, and resigned himself. 
Some of the disappointed settlers retraoed 
the trail to the great rirer, but a few re* 
mained; they had their gardens and their 
pigs and chickens. Life might be far 
elsewhere. 
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The lumbermeii cum bj and bj with 
tbeir long axes; the old $eigneuf^$ timber 
made rich other men than bit beirSv while 
BonaYenture flourished for a leaaon with 
new prosperity. The rough road orer which 
the great log^ were hauled to a distant stream 
proTed a permanent thoroughfare, and now 
and then a stranger oame and stijecl. The 
motherchuroh sent a pastor to teach and 
pray among these neglected children, and a 
sharp spire, in glistening armor of tin, rose 
abore the later growth of spruces and ma* 
pies that had hastened to oonceal the great 
stumps of the ranished pines. The first log 
huts were one by one replaced by the higb> 
roofed houses of regulation shape and siae 
which one may see in Beauport, in Lorette, 
in a hundred other Tillages of the French 
regime. This was a small town, this Bona- 
renture, but it ralued itself ereo more than 
was necessary in later years. The hereditary 
owners of the petty estates were apt to look 
with suspicion upon any new-oomert, and 
when it was asoertMned that a man called 
Joseph Pochette from the neighborhood of 
Quebeo had beoght the Risp4 house and 
land, with a pieoe of outlying forest, there 
was a bitter arraignment of eueh proceed 
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ings. Mire Poolette, who kept the Tillage 
shop in her front room, was particularly 
angry, thou;ch one would hare belioTed her 
ready to welcome a new customer. ** Some 
crime has forced him to abandon his birth- 
place,** she exclaimed, and glared round upon 
the startled company. 

But Joseph himself, a good fellow enough, 
quickly pacified the neighborhood, especially 
as he died of fever within a year or two af* 
ter his appearance in Bonaventure eociety. 
His funeral was a satisfactory one, but Mire 
Pochette had already drawn down upon her* 
self the dislike of her associates. She was 
wickedly pr^ud and independent, a black- 
hearted schemer who cared only to grow 
rich ; and when she went by the hooeee with 
her fatherless baby in her arms, she woo 
no compassion, for she asked none, and all 
hearU were on the defensire. Enm the 
faet that old Pouletto had not saecMded in 
inaking a good bargain with widow Manoo 
for her woodland was not lost sight of, for 
had not thie stranger the sool of aa arieto* 
erat under her peasaat*e elothee. 

At last there was another change atBoMk 
Tentnre; one day the mrmjw eaaM with 
their ohaiae and eo mpaa ees, and beibt« aaf 
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ooald take time to fairly oonnder •ooh 
iBoratioii the new railroad was poahing 
ly northward through the twampe and 
ki. Now the piece of worthiest waste 
li Manon would not tell to Poolette — 
betinate womani — was sold to the oooi- 
at an excellent price. It was all a 
of luck* but the indignant chorus of 
ittle shop could not forgire such an out^ 
As time went on, howerer, Proridence 
ed to repay her for her beharior. Her 
child made an unfortunate match with 
rigner, though it was well known that 
I Pochette meant to buy the chit a rich 
ud. Then she was presently burdened 
an orphan grandchild, and the chorus 
Med and sing-songed their satisfaction, 
ok a stalwart character to keep its own 
with almost an aspect of serenity ; there 
DO light task in facing the dislike and 
uiil of one*s townspeople, though as 
i Pochette grew richer and, if the truth 
\ be toU, prouder and more powerful 
bj year, her neighbors were civil enough 
IT faice and eren obsequious, the worst 
ben, whaterer they might have said in 
•r erenings behind her back. She had 
lied all her energies to i 
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one dowry for her daughter. The mistaken 
gifl liad disregarded this provision, had 
thwarted her mother's wishes, and had suf* 
feted enough, God knows I Now Mdre Po* 
ehette^s objeol in life was the wmc ordering 
of the little granddaughter, and when, by 
and by, she was enviably settled in life, the 
sneering by-standert might say what they 
ebeee. This noble worldly ambition made 
Mire Pochette gkd to werk early and late 
and to toil and save. She would put her 
gimndehild where all the vUhige migbl nol 
toneh her. A career of pride and happiness 
should be put into little Manon*s future. 

The neighbors wore apt to look suspi- 
eioosly at little Manon, the granddau{^ter« 
as she went by their honsee with quick, li^ 
footsteps. She was of mised race at any 
rale. Iler father was a young engineer from 
the States who had mairied this old Blanon 
Poehetle*s handsome daughter, and they had 
held their bends too high, the fools I and 
shaken the dust of the little viUage off their 
feet II was ihe way of the worU ; one April 
day their ribbons were flying, and they 
hi«ked alond together and never cared to 
nkMk behind them at oU friendsf the 

ind the prieel lend 
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it to the widow, that bar daoglitar Jeanne was 
dead. Presently the young engineer, broken 
nod spent by ehills and ferer and bard for- 
tone, came creeping back with a cough and 
a white scared {ace and an ailing motherless 
baby to the higli-roofed cottage. Old Ma- 
non blessed herself, and waved her thrifty 
hands in dismay. She rolled her eyes and 
auule grimaces, and became eloquent in 
patois sentences which her son-in-law did not 
eren try to translate for himself. Then she 
moonted to her garret and came down pres- 
tDtly with the dusty cradle. The wailing 
ebild was fumbled and tumbled and smoth- 
ered in coverings Uuit seemed to have been 
waiting for it, and the waning fire in the 
liigh, square stove was rekindled, though the 
Jtfay sun shone in benignantly. The young 
ooughed less often for a blissful hour ; 
sank into an angular chair at the chimney 
and hid his face in his hands and 
silently. 
The little house had seemed as full of 
fomance as a scene at a play, the year be* 
Isre ; he had not concerned himself with the 
vet of the kabitanU of Bonaventure ; they 
eia only the tawdry stage crowd that weepe 
id tielaims in perfunctory unison while the 
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hero and heroine suffer real pains and Vnow 
true jo}'s just behind tlie footlights. Now 
the sentiment and tiie aniuiiciiient had faded 
out entirely. The ganlen of his life liad Aud* 
denly been blackcnetl by the moiit chilling of 
frosts ; it was late sjiring hero in old Manon*s 
plain house, she was a stout, unsymiiathetio 
old French Canadian ; and at he had como 
from the rail «i ay iitation tired to death with 
his long journey and finding even the baby a 
heavy burden, he had not been blind or deaf 
to the unspoken jeers and curious glaaoea 
which were ready for him at almost every 
house. He had once been a hero in his 
petty fashion ; the men of the village had 
been obliged to obey him for a short three 
months; he had disdained the women, all 
except the pretty creature who had become 
his wife. Whether he had regretted his 
marriage nobody would ever know. It was a 
dangerous experiment to carry her among 
young giris whose training and schooling, 
bad been of a better sort, but now there 
vras nothing sweeter or sadder to think of 
than the days when they hail been deep in 
love. Poor Jeanne I her grave vras left 
alone in an unsheltered western burying- 
giMnd. He eould not see even thai i^ 
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f Bomid again, and now that he had in 
dr begged and borrowed bb way hitber 
ing little Manon to her grandmother, he 
Jiat the great mjstery of death would 
be nuuie plain to him. The few men 
remembered him on this new railroad 
wen Tory kind, and for a few hours bb 
iaiement to a semblance of bb former 
on and relationship had brought back 
king of hb old good comradMhip and 
He eren criticised the finbh of the 
which had been done since he went 
and discussod it with an acquaintance 
nM now an official of the company and 
Bying prosperously to the terminus at 
w. A kind-hearted woman had helped 
» take care of the baby ; he had seen 
fes fill with tears at hb bunding at- 
lo vndress it the night before, but he 
not cry himself. He had sometimee 
I al the little trimming of the baby^s 
for a half hour at a time, he remem- 
so well the tune hb wife had sung as 
wed it on, and held and shaped it with 
Bgers, months ago. It seemed like 
already, though the baby*s sboH Ufe 
( linked that time to this. 
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The fire crackled in the bos-etote, the 
little child was sound asleep in the great cra> 
die ; old Manon, the grandmother, stepped 
heavily to and fro, and now and then put a 
bowl or a plate on the kitchen-table. She 
muttered something about her poor little 
one, and dasped her hands ostentatiously, 
and seemed to consider the question of 
prayer, but gave a ssrage glance at the poor 
son-in-law instead, and went on her slow 
rounds about the room. He noticed that 
«she looked ten years older than she had the 
year before, but it hardly surprised him, all 
the rest of the world was so changed, and 
thm he k>oked wbtfully al the plump bed 
in the comer, and kmged to lie there and 
forgel hb weariness in sleep. He and 
Jeanne had run away to be married ; her 
mother wenld not hear to the mateh, because 
this wouU-be soo4n4aw was not a Oatholie. 
Whea he kwked up at the mantel shelf, 
r. Us own letlmr that toU the stem 
4 the house of her danghter*s death 
di^yed beside the brass eaadleatick 
and the little pietute of 8t Joeeph wkksli 
had been Uessed by the aidibiahop. After 
aU, was il not inmilhing to have a Klemle 
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B the next house and Um bouae beyond, 

neighbors were talking, and watching 
turns the door which the trareler had 
I7 entered. '' It is well that Manon Po- 
;te has made the round of the blessed 
ions of the cross CYcry morning these 
7 years,** said the fierce darae who sat 
ber little shop across the way. ^Tbe 
ti warned her, she will be poor indeed 

incapable, without their help, to bring 
A infant of no gifts ; a perfectly deplor- 

oocasion, my friends,** and she looked « 
1 one to anotlier, while . a doleful neigh- 
dosed her eyes and groaned loudly. It 

a great while since anything so inter- 
ig had happened in BonaYcnture. 
He has been robbed of his haughty be- 
or,** continued the first speaker. **A 
»d pride indeed, but an abased nian« 
rf return to an insulted house. He will 
loss pennies now to good Justin Poo- 
, who has indeed a safe subsistence, but 
da nothing for fine clothes *^ — 
Bbe threw them at his face,** said doleful 
iarie Binet sharply. ** She had reason. 
I treated Jeanne wickedly he now has hie 
ed« She had an amiaUe appearance, 
Ittie Pochette ek>aied a 
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and the deril templed her. She had not 
the look of a child whom one may believe 
either good or beautiful,** and Marie Binet 
gaaed al her acquaintances for confirniaiioQ. 
This was Tenturing too far. l^Iarte was 
known to the initiated to be a thief and a 
liar, and she feigned not to notice a smile 
ef deriskm while she took her basket of 
potatoes and went her way. She had her 
rerenge ; at the moment she cl ose d the ia- 
heepitable door, and began to mutter a re* 
frsshing imprecation, Manon Pochette beck- 
oned and called her eagerly from across the 
way. The audience within the little shop 
watched her from the window with enrkms 
eyes. Manon Pochette was one whe kepi 
her own secrets, she never had hmm one ef 
the chosen company of goesipa. 

Bat this most be a dire em er gency, for 
presently Marie reai^ieared without her 
basket Somebody must go for Father 
David; the son-in-law had a few moments 
before slipped from his chair and become a 
dead weighl of insensibility npoa the floor; 
Ibsy had borne him lo the bed ; who oonld 
IsU whether he might noi be dead already? 

««if«rdU/ maf«*e.'**sakl Marie impor* 
ipbf her fool and raieiaf her 
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▼oioe m if her betters were nothing bnt 
diktory hones, nnd while eome one hurried 
nway to find hie rererenoe, the rest followed 
her OTor to the Pochette kitchen. 

In % few hours more the excitement wis 
over end night had fallen. The young man's 
fMe was peaked and white, and his body was 
lying at its slender length, thin and forsaken 
of the poor warmth that life had lately kept 
Manon was sitting by his side, rocking to 
and fro and keeping watch by herself. She 
had lighted some sacred candles which she 
had bng been hoarding, and they were burn- 
ing at the sleeper's head in the brass candl6> . 
sticks. The priest had oome in time, tK^f^ k 
God I the despised son-in-Uw had opened 
his eyes and looked around bewildered for 
n moment He had assented to, and eren 
welcomed the offices of the church; they 
must hare been to him a hut and only pio- 
▼ision against the evils that might be wait- 
ing for him and his. The baby was chris- 
tened too ; the father had already whispered, 
with an appealing look, that she was nanied 
Manon. I^te in the night a wanmg moon 
rose solemnly abore the lerel line of the 
koriaoo, and kN>ked kmg at the few white- 
waiked booses with their hi^ mrfa. She 
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shone into the eastern windows all along the 
row. The whole flat country was lying fai 
shadow ; this faded moon at last looked into 
one window that was apart from the rest, as 
if she' had an errand there. l^Ianon was old 
and tired, she would have no watchers, bnt 
she had ceased her prayers and fallen asleepi 
and the dead man*s face wore a look of in- 
effable peace. The candles were almost 
burnt out, the poor baby cried sometimes in 
a faint unexpectant way, and the moon hid 
herself under the edge of n great elood. 



IL 



Out of thb nourishing of sorrow and 
misfortune, like a plant that blooms best in 
a hard cold soil, grew little Manon. Her 
childhood was not a pleasant one in its sur* 
foundings, indeed a less rigorous nature 
would have been stunted by the narrow life 
and lack of sympathy. BonaTonture was a 
selfish parish in spite of the lovely inflneoee 
of the old priest. Father Darid, who, worn 
out with his serrice to a stolid flock, at length 
lay down his terrestrial body to rest in the 
tawdry burying-ground, while his spi ritnal 
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bod J went awmy to its own inheritance. The 
new priest bad come to the parish half un- 
wittingly ; it was a poor cure, and his house 
and church were plain and uninritiug. They 
eould give him no pedestal of worldly pride 
and power. The new part of the village 
grew steadily; over at the other side of 
the railroad there were repair shops and 
•applies of wood for tlie trains, and in that 
quarter Bonaventure expanded itself. The 
new parishioners were a somewhat lawless 
set and distinct from the old residents ; the 
little priest was not man enough to control 
them or to lift them up in the arms of his 
faith. He moved about among them con- 
scious of the dignity of the church, bland 
and double, but an inoffensive creature in 
the main, who wished things were better, 
but also wished other people to take the 
tronble of making them so. 

Manon Pochette's house was still the last 
one at that end of the row ; she owned a 
good bit of land just beyond it, and if you 
eroesed that you came to a swamp ; the house 
Hself stood a good deal higher, and over- 
looked the wide country that stretehed away 
lo Hm westward. Behind it was all the 
eoontry, and frooi the low ridge there 
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was also a grand view of the railroad that 
carried idle people to and fro on the faoe 
of the earth. 

To Manon Pocliette*s mind the railroad 
was quite unnecessary except for carrying 
her wares and her neighbors to the markei* 
twon. As for the passengers, they alwajrs 
seemed the same iiersons who went to and 
fro in the hurr}'ing trains, for some foolish 
reasoa. She never went into a car herself, 
the saints defend it, no I She had duties in 
life, and a vocation, with a piece of land far 
too large for an old woman to till, and be> 
side, there was the grandchild, who 'grew 
like a young fowl, with an unforeseen and 
impossible ap|ietite into the bargain. The 
mother, Jeanne, had been no care at a]l ; she 
had seemed to take care of herself entirely 
when one compared her with this one, who was 
a terrible child of desires and eagemeesea. 
AU Mbre Manoa*s grievances against the 
young people had vanislied long ago ; it was 
fate that had been hard upon her, not they, 
and the good Lonl had taken them lo biai- 
self, poor ehiUren! Old Manon had eaid 
■umy a pngrer for them in the bleak chnrek 
of a winter morning, and had appeased her 
eooseienee hj the number of masses she had 
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crated Father David and Father Pierre %o 
mj for the good of such innocent toola. Yet 
oeeatiooally, ae she leaned on the heavy hoe 
to take a minute*s rest as she worked among 
htt cabbages, the old Adam in her nature 
got the better of soch pious views of her 
affliction, and she grumbled to herself about 
that foolish infant, that ungrateful child, 
Imt daughter, or that worthless beggarly 
heretic, her son-in-law. But she kepftheir 
Uack wooden crosses in good order in the 
^arch-yard, and their memories came lo 
her like pale ghosts beside the actual pree- 
•Dce and constant demands of her yoong 
graaddanghter. 



IIL 



Manon was made up of punles 
and contradictions ; the old peasant woman 
was more and more distressed and gratified 
by them day by day. She was glad to have 
the neighbors see that her grandchild was 
better than theirs — in fact she had always 
■saintained a social advantage in Bonaven- 
tare corresponding to her residence on the 
highest point of the ridge. She overlooked 
Jalie Partont and Marie Binet and Mbe 
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Pottlette disdainfully in more ways than one, 
but she was exasperated all the same by lit- 
tle Manon's vagaries and differences from 
her own standard. 

The child was devoted to dmreh-going — 
she cried when she was very young to go 
with her grandmother to mass, and her eyes 
grew large and her face grew grave, when 
she sat or knelt before the altar and kM>ked 
at its poor decorations of candks and gild- 
ing and the votive offerings of faded artift- 
cial flowers and tinsel work that were ar- 
ranged upon a smaller altar at the side. 
Poor child, it was not because she was satia- 
fied with this cheap splendor, but rather that 
she caught the hint ii gave of better gknriee, 
that she liked to be in chnreh. She gave 
it no thought, as a bird sings in a cage and 
praises the bit of sunshine at the garret 
window, when it has never in all its life 
spread wings to the current of a great wind 
or gone swiftly through the bright noonday 
air to a woodland nest The gr a nd m ot h er, 
who knew the human nature of the trans- 
planted Frenchmen and women of her Urn* 
ited Canadian existence ; who couM tell al 
once the value of a sheep or even a horse, 
and the weigbt of a pig ; who was shrewd 
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at gmrdening and elerer at houtekeeping ; 
who knew when the was lied to, or when 
her dearest friend cheated her at a bargain ; 
oU Manon, who was nerer stingy to the 
priest, or behindhand at her deTOtions, who 
thought herself entirely acquainted with 
things of this world and snre of a respect- 
ably high seat in heaven beside, — this same 
old Manon was baffled at last and confessed 
herself unable to understand her grand- 
daughter. The only thing to be said was 
that Manon the less was made of different 
stuff. 

Sometimes it seemed to the priest, who 
knew the story of the child's parentage only 
through the medium of the romancing vil- 
lagers, that the vigor of the young father 
and mother had been transferred to little 
Manon — that their lives had been checked 
nod blasted to enrich this one descendant 
He was given to sentimentalizing a little, was 
Father Pierre, the jmrish priest, and he felt 
a great lack of excitement of tlie best sort in 
Bonaventure. Sometimes he told himself 
that he would see to it that little Manon had 
aofne schooling. She should go to the sciiool 
ci the Sacred Heart ; she might surely have 
a year or two first with the good gray nuns ; 
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she must not be left to her own devices m 
thb hole of a place. Nobody seemed to 
know much of the child's father. He had 
tolfl old Mire Pochette that he had neither 
brothers nor sisters, but Father Pierre soon 
discovered that the good woman did not like 
to he questioned about her son-in4aw. She 
had felt a certain contempt for him because 
be came from the States ; besides, it was in- 
deed a monstrous cowardice tliat he should 
have died so miserably and so yoimg, and 
have made neither place nor fortune for 
himself in the world. ^ Tlicv slundd havo 
waited for my consent,** old Manon assured 
herself. ^ I oould not properly hold out al- 
ways against them if he had been a good 
man. He was a perfectly stupid pig not to 
make sure of the wardrobe and dowry bo 
might have been certain I would give to 
Jeanne. What was my wealth for if not for 
my one daughter 7 ** she would sookl sadly, 
pulling hard and fast at the weeds ; hot now 
it would not be long before young Manon, 
the little aggravation, would be finding beiw 
self a man* Dut if all the |iowers of heaven 
would kimlly aid, Manon at least should 
have a respectable wedding before the high 
altar, and should drive with her bashaad 
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and the wedding partj as far aeroM the 
country as the season would allow. Old Ma- 
Don was herself reared in Quebec^ and her 
bard brown face grew rosj and tender for one 
moment as she thought of the train of ca- 
Idclies that followed her on her weddiug-daj. 
The tall ungainly Tchicles ; the shouts of tlie 
gu€!sts ; the rc<l-coated soldiers who stopped 
in the narrow streets to see them pass ; the 
miles of houses and the tall poplars of the 
Beanport road, — the thought of it all came 
back with a greater glory year by year. 
^ We was a good man to me from that day,** 
aaid the widow to herself ; ^ be might hare 
done better than to bring me to this rat-bole 
and leave me here ; but it was a good bit of 
land and of an enormous cheapness, and be 
knew that well. If the Lord had pleased to 
let OS remain together, and work in the same 
world and watch each other grow old, like 
the rest of the neighbors I It was best so 
if be mnst have one of us; a woman can 
woric on the land, but a man is a simpleton 
in bis bouse. Joseph and Mary aid me with 
these innocent cabbages that they may bold 
wp their heads ; the Lord send us rain« for 
■sy poor bones will fail me to bring water 
to the crops a day kmger/* and Manon 
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stopiKsd to earof ttlly bless herself as she knelt 
at her work. Little Manon was of no great 
use in tlie garden, and she was frequently be- 
rated because she had not been a grandson 
instead of a granddaughter. She was apt not 
to be very efBcient in the house, but it was 
not for lack of power or of discroiion. Site 
was idle and straying, and liked the fresh 
air and the sunshine* She was food of Ytsit- 
ing the priest's housekeeper of an afternoon, 
and sometimes Father Pierre himself beck- 
oned her into bis own parlor, and gave her 
lumps of sugar or well-dried figs from the 
drawer of his writing-table. She had her 
mother's beauty and ber father's persuasire 
ways, but when she was in pain or ber grand* 
mother sookled her, little Manon grew pale 
ami pinched, and looked as ber father did 
that night be came back defeated and dying 
to Donaventure. Old Mao<m was alwajrs 
particularly aggriered when she caagbi this 
painful, surprising likenesa» and began to 
talk about ber own sorrows in a wailinig pe^ 
nlant tone thai sent the yonng girl from the 
boose to seek elsewhere for eomf oct. 
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IV. 

is Tillage, where the days dragged ao 
the years had a way of vanishing tin- 
ably. Old Manon had never soo- 
ia getting her establishment quite to 
igain, after the intrusion of the young 
r and hb baby. She had made up 
kd that certain changes and arrange- 
rould be necessary, and she was an 
aonly executive person, as everybody 

Suddenly one became aware that 
[anon was grown up, and that there 
nger of a lover. She was not old 

nor wise enough to think of such 
but elderly people always say that of 
s if they themselves had waited for 
isbands until the year before. Ma- 
is unexpected in her choice ; her 
(Other was so conscious of her kinship 
nknown mass of strange, rich, willful, 
and vagrant foreigners who belonged 
SutcA, that she had vaguely looked 
1 to the appearance of a hero who 
claim Manon*s idle hand; a man, 
r, who had wealth and power, and 
aid bo a son-in-law, indeed I Bat OM 



spring night the silly girl had come saunter- 
ing home later than usual, huighing softly 
and chattering like a swallow with young 
Charles Piotou, of whom no one could say 
anything good. A terror to the school- 
mistress, a rebel at home and abroad; a 
youth who liked nothing but leading his dog 
throi^b the world, or kwaging about the 
railroad station to see the roaring engines 
and the gmping strangers. Chark*s Pkstoo, 
indeed I and Manon*s ligbt-heartedness was 
promptly quenched by a vigorous box of her 
pretty ears as soon as she had entered the 
house. ~ Pkdi these beans, qukkly,** sakl 
the eraes oU woman. "^ Am I to die of toil f 
You would starve like the beasts if I were 
not hetw %o earn the bread for your fool- 
ish mootk.** And in that moment a fierce 
championship aroee in liUle Manoa*s heart 
for the bid wboee whistle could even then be 
heaid distinetly, as if be were waiting outakte, 
longing %o defend her in her distrefls. 

That enmmer the crops were bad, and all 
Canada was poor and eomfdaining. The 
lumber-yards were deeerte«I, the rain spoiled 
the grain, the fishermen were in diiitreM, and 
akl was to be sent to them in the foiiom 
gulf TJlkges Ones in a while some enter* 
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prising family hud gone to the SUtet, and 
indefinite nimora of their ■plendid prosper- 
ity had jounicyod back along the straight 
shining lines of the railroad; but soon it 
became a common erent, and the old wo- 
men knitted in their doorways, and saw the 
yoangor neighbors go proudly away to seek 
their fortunes. The older Manon was more 
eontemptuous. '' It is all one, here or there/' 
she said to the priest's housekeeper; ^the 
good-for-nothing expect to And a country 
where larks go to the oren and cook them- 
selres, and a|)ples fall sugared from the 
trees." She surreyed the paltry possessions 
of the emigrants with pity, and wished their 
owners good luck with compassion. ^ I am 
one who remains behind," she said stiffly, 
and shook her head until her flat black hat 
shuddered from a sense of its insecurity. 

The autumn shut down dark and rainy ; 
erery few days some palc-faoed sisters of 
mercy or of charity, in their quaint out^f- 
date garb, went flitting from house to bonse 
of the Bonarenture settlement, begging alms 
for the lore of Mary and of Jesus, for some 
■u ff eters or for the imporerished church. 
TW remote rilhiges were in danger of fam* 
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ine. It was the worst hanrest ever known, 
and in spite of reports that work was hanl to 
find in the States, the trains were fuller than 
ever of emigrants. Bonaventure was tided 
orer any great distress, in common with most 
of the railway settlements, but some of its 
inhabitants thought they were miserable be- 
cause other people were, and at best life was 
neitlier too rich nor too comfortable. In 
tba Western States there were whole farms 
giren away ; in the E^ut there were mills 
whore eren the ehildren could earn great 
wages. The little place was in a fermenli 
the quiet habitants hod nerer been so excited 
and restless, Tlie old women croaked, they 
were condemning some persons for going, 
and others for staying. Father Pierre laid 
doT/n his mass-books and tried to calm his # 
people, but those who romcuil>cred his prod* 
ecensor spoke often of the benignant presence 
of Father Darid, and openly reminded each 
other of his Talue to the parish. The fiery 
French natore began to show itself unpleaa- 
antly, and bousebolds were divided against 
themselTcs. 

The gloomy weather continued, the winter 
drew near. Little Manon and old Manon 
went thdr separate waya, for the yowif gifl 
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was disobedient and wonid not listen to her 
gimnd mother's objections and commands. 
8he and Charles Pictou lored each other 
dearljT, and were only wondering how thcj 
could manage to marry. He also was an 
orphan, and the aunt with whom he had 
lired was but a poor woman, and lately had 
gone away with her Atc thin children to the 
States. Of late years he had helped to sup- 
port the household, for he earned a bit of 
aM>ney now and then ; but now he was grow- 
ing older and he would work his fingers to 
the bones for Manon if there were anything 
to do. He was full of hope, he would have 
gone away afoot long ago if it had not been 
for Manon. The grandmother had talked a 
great deal in these last days about sending 
her to school at a nunnery in Quebec, and 
the young girl knew what it meant ; she 
knew, too, that while ererybody else was poor 
tbere were loose bricks in their chimney that 
corered shining money. Sometimes she 
wondered if it would be wrong to steal some 
of it to gire to Charles, so that be might go 
•way to make a home where they could lire 
together. Father Pierre had nerer liked 
young Pictou, the lad*s shrewd eyes had seen 
than was necessary, aod lately Charlee 
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had stayed away from mass. Bui as for the 
housekeeper, she was on Manon*s and her 
lorer's side, and sometimes when the priest 
sat with her grandmother, Manon slipped 
orer to the great liouse and took rerenge in 
confiding her dear secrets to so kind a friend 
as old Josephine. Jowphine*s little room was 
like a nnn*s with its bare boards and its 
worn crucifix, and pictures of rarious suffer- 
ing saints. The good soul had once cherished 
a eerUinty that she had a rocation, and told 
Father Pierre tiiat she must join a sister- 
hood of great sanctity snd benevolence, but 
the priest bad persuaded himself and her 
that she was wrong. He could not imagine 
where he should supply her place; sorely 
this also was a TocatMio, and Josephine was 
a most careful cook. Life in Booaventnre 
must not become any more difficult 

But in the face of disapproral at home 
and distress abroad, the jroung people fairly 
flatmted their contentment and happiness. 
They were sore that Charles wookl sooiehow 
get to the Statea, and that be wooM soon be* 
come able to send for Manon or to eooM for 
her. •^The oM tyrant is righC Charles 
said magnaaioMMaly. ^ She knows I should 
be able to take care of you, and so I shooM 
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indeed* But she might tbow some oonfl- 
dence in me/* and be stamped his foot and 
twirled the taesel of his raveled red worsted 
belt 



V. 



The sweet sad day came at length, 
out note or warning. Josephine herself, 
after scores of prayers and misgirings, bad 
Tentnred to oifer Charles a liberal assistance 
from her slender sarings, and be was off 
like a falcon, after a few hurried kisses and 
promises to his sweetheart He ran to the 
next station, five miles away, to catch an 
express train which did not stop at Bonaven- 
tare, and the girl with tearfnl eyes went 
down to the village, to the place where the 
street crossed the track, to catch a last 
glimpee of her lover. She wished thai 
Charles had been able to say a prayer in the 
cbnroh, but she would do that for him. Her 
woman's heart shrank from the strangeness 
and dangers which be might meet, but she 
kniged to go with him; she would have 
braved sorrow and want if she could have 
gone with him to the States. It se em ed 
very lonely in the old cottage, when she re* 
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she passed her grandmother, who 
le doorway looking si^'ly and dismal, 
a word. The sky was covered with 
low-lying gray and silver-white clouds, the 
Uack spruce woods stretched away cold and 
thin to the level horison* It was almost 
winter weather, and she was alone and felt 
muheltered in that great flat landscape with 
its threadbare coat She hoped that she need 
not go down to the station again for a long 
time to come. She had not seen Charles on 
the train, there was such a roar and dusti- 
ness as the train rushed by and a crowd of 
young men ; one of thoee with the red sashes 
must have been Charles himself ; had shouted 
adieu, or sung noisily. She felt as if every 
one of them were laughing at her own secret, 
and hated the strange facee that staled at 
ber for one miserable moment before they 
were swept out of sight Charles was a 
thousand tames more skillful than the other 
lads of Bonaventnre ; he could surely make 
his way, but to what temptatioiis might be 
Mt yield, and only yesterday they had been 
together, and separation had see m e d almoel 
nspossible; at that hour the Slates had 

ns Heaven. 
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VI. 

Now that Manon*8 heart had gone away 
from Canada, sho seemed more a foreigner 
than ever. All her thoughts and hopes had 
gone to the States with her lorer, and the 
short days seemed long and dreary. In the 
boose she tried to senre her grandmother 
well, she hardly cared to go out-of-doors at 
all, and sat near the fire, sewing, or picking 
beans with a far-away look in her eyes thai 
made her companion more and more angry. 
They had said nothing to each other about 
Cbarles since their first fierce battles earlier 
in the year. The prOTincial life was very 
dull at best One has only to look at the 
transplanting of the French peasants, child* 
ish, mercurial, and full of traditions and 
grioTanoes, from their ancient civilisation to 
this untamed wilderness — only to think of 
their being carried by a sort of social inertia 
over the roughness of their changed condi- 
tions, to understand the incongruities of 
Canadian life in the remote settlements. 
By the time Manon was grown there were 
Um/eUs and but little revelry and amnsa> 
i% of any description. The young men 
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soon hardened into stolid farmers, who 
ousscd the politics of the prorince and scm* 
tinized the beharior of their English rulers 
with more or less inappreheusion. Tliey 
grew stupid and heary; they drank gin 
and bad beer ; some of the wives had a banl 
time of it, and one would hardly reooguise 
their relationship to the merry vine-growers 
and soldiers who had been their ancestors. 
Old Manon Pochette preserved many of the 
dd customs ; she was more a French peasant 
and 1ms a Canadian than her neighbors, 
bat young Manon, who had been seeing life 
of late tlirough a glamour and danle of hap- 
piness, sat listlessly in the clean bare cottage, 
and wished herself away. There was a col- 
ored print of a saint with a bleeding heart, 
which the grandmother had bought from a 
peddler. Manon had hated it once with 
ita woebegone look, but now she looked to 
H often for sympathy and companionship. 
The brass candlesticks still decorated the 
hi^h shelf above the stove. The same an- 
gttlar chairs and Ubies which thrifty Joseph 
Pochette had made himaelf stood in order 
aronnd the room. 

The chief thing to be hoped for was a 
litltr, bot none came from young V^fkom ; 
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iap« the Doiqr oompaiiy be ImmI joloecl 
Im train bad beguiled binit and be bad 
mIj forgoiicn BonaYenture. Ha bad 
iiaed to send a letter to Joeepbine^s care 
m priest's bousey bnt presently sbe wae 
I €Mie day in tears and sboob ber bead 
illy when Manen asked tbe often re- 
di qnestion. Tbe girl's sbarp eyes die- 
Md tbat some enemy bad guessed ber 
P plot, and went away to pray« not for 
k^ but for vengeance* Later, as she 
tbe bouM, she found old Marie Binel 
berscif by tbe stove. Tbe drifts 
p ouWof-doors and tbe girl came in 
ugh in her great snow boots, but 
tUsdmotber feigned not to bear her. 
a good-for-nothing*' sbe waa 
; ^ be will never return, and at 
nothing to fear. I bad already 
feather Pierre to Mlvance tbe price 
)^4 from me, when that trembling 
t^ine forestalled tbe plan.'* 

stood on the threshold and the 

% quailed at the sight of ber angry 

«oine in from tbe snow,** growled 

Via of the house, ^ my old bonea 

djr, and you will like to see ose 
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** Another year,** and sbe had quite re* 
gained ber self-possession, — ^ another year 
and I will go to tbe shrine of La Donne Sta. 
Anne. It will be a pretty tour for thee, too, 
Manoo,** sbe added in a softer tone, but Ma* 
bad become deaf . ** Another year,' 
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she was saying to herself ; ** I may be dead 
tlien, and if not, to go with a groalling proces- 
sion of cripples I God forbid I " and tears 
filled Manon*s eyes, and even fell down upon 
tbe welUcoured floor. ^ Where is my let- 
ter?** sbe said suddenly, and tamed fiercely 
upon her grandmother. 

Old Manon was equal to so slight an o^ 
casion. Father Pierre himself was deep in 
this intrigue, which gava it a certain dignity 
and valaa. ''Letterl'* sbe repeate<l, ««yoii 
never bad a letter in your life, and why 
should I eofet it who cannot read even my 
m ass^ b ook? Ungrateful, listen lo me I Next 
year you shaU go to Qnebeo and eee fine 
things ; to Lorette cbnrdi, and to tbe chapel 
of tbe Seminary, where are bleiied fiUee. 
Tbat is an Oe world; when one has iean 
Qnebeo, one knows avarytbtng. I kava a 
Bttle money eaved from my poor garden,** 
iba added amiably by way of explanation to 
eld Marie, wim nodded iigely. •^Itii 
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ibiog to pray for — Quebec 1 " 
•ponded devoutly, but the foolish girl would 
not listen, she wm pressing her forehead 
against the cold window-pane and staring 
out into the sUrlit night What fools she 
and Charles had been I Of course Father 
I^erre had taken the letter from the post 
and given it to her grandmother. Old Ma- 
Bon fairly chuckled with satisfaction, and 
went on chattering with her guest. After 
thu startling epiiKxIe, they spoke a quaint 
dialect, clipping their thin words, and dwell- 
ing lightly on the objectionable letters. 
Such language belonged to the lips and not 
the heart, one would say who listened and 
did not understand. 

Marie did not mean to sUy any longer 
tiian she could help ; she was too anxious to 
gire herself the pleasure of reporting such a 
Wt of news elsewhere. Some persons would 
take the lovers* part, and there might be a 
fine discussion presently, in the little shop 
aeroes the way. Manon Pochette was in 
Bosl things a shrewd woman; one cannot 
tall why she chose to make a con6dant of 
IIm least reliable of her neighbors. 

Manon the younger grew more and mora 
aagry that night and longed nsore and nnira 
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to find her hoped-for letter. If she eouU 
only hold it in her hand, she believed that 
aba could easily wait for daylight and read it 
aloud then over and over, until she knew it 
by heart She lay in bed beside her grand- 
■Mother with wide open eyes until she heard 
the familiar long-drawn breaths that ba» 
longed to sound sleep. Then she crept out 
softly, and went like a illonse about the room ; 
she felt in the capacious pocket, in a littla 
box that was nnder a loose board in the 
floor. Her heart beat fast as she unwound 
the long cord that fastened it but there was 
no letter anywhere. The old woman was 
growing deaf lately, and could not hava 
beard such gentle movements, but it seemed 
a perilous enterprise, and proved to be a dis- 
appointing one. If ManoQ only knew where 
to writo to her lover, or if she only knew 
bow to follow him, it would be enough, but 
she cried herself to sleep that night and tha 
next night and the next Before many 
weeks were spent, Father Pierre went away 
suddenly and a atnungtr eaosa to taka his 
plana* 
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Tba winter months passed by, there was 
aickness in the Tillage of Bonarenture, and 
•TerybodjT longed for the spring. Manon 
bad grown thin and pale ; she could not eat, 
abe would not smile, her life was spoiled 
at its outset, and Josephine, who had meant 
to be a friend to the young people, bewailed 
ber indiscretion and wished that she had 
tried to keep young Pictou at home. There 
was plenty of work now at the station ; they 
bad even brought some young men from 
•Isewhere, and Charles might haTO been 
well established, if only he had gained a 
little patience. ** We thai fight for our- 
aalves make enemies of Ilearcn,** she sighed, 
and tried to make amends with prayers 
and piteous confessions of her sins. As for 
the letters, they had long ago been read and 
bwghed oTer and burnt in the priest's room,* 
and Father Pierre had given old Manon a 
geoerous glass of wine. Josephine had seen 
h through the keyhole. She never told 
little Manon of that; she would not lower 
tbe child's rerercnce for the priest and for 
■a cr e d thiugs. Father Pierre had always 
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bated Qiarles; alas for that poor human 
nature that even his holy calling oould not 
lift aboTe the earth and its weaknesses. 

When M^re Pochette looked at her young 
housemate, and in spite of herself could not 
help pitying the dull eyes that had onoe been 
so bright, and Uie faded cheeks, she forgare 
herself her share in the sad diauge ; for was 
not she thinking always that erery day added 
something to her possessions, and that by 
and by she would find a suitable j'oung man, 
and would go frankly to him an«i announce 
the magnitude of little Manon*s dowry. AU 
the lads gave sliy glances at licr, the pretty 
simpleton! There must be tliriving grand- 
aons of her old Quebec acqtuiintanoes by this 
time ; she would fling her money east and 
weet at the wedding, and then work oo 
among her viq^etablee until her time for d^ 
parture came. ** A\U yes, she shall have 
all,^ the old woman muttered once in a while 
and blessed herself at the thought 

At last her plans began to take definite 
shapOi since it was plain something must be 
done. The neighliors need not scowl at bcTt 
for was not she meaning to make the loQf- 
talkcdof journey to Quebec as soon as the 
Bni fine weather came, and her garden was 
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BUkdo and planted 7 That wooU pay Maaon 

for all her fancied grieranoeSv and at the 

winter waned the glories of that expedition 

pictured themselves brighter and In-ighter. 

Manon should find a rich husband there for 

a certainty, of a description and with such 

amiable qualities. She herself would indeed 

like to see tlie old city again and those of 

her friends who were left Manon would 

think no more of that foolish, handsome 

beggar bd who had forgotten her after all ; 

ske bad nothing else but him to think of 

in Bonaventure, but in Quebec she would 

quickly console herself. ^ For what hare I 

iiaved myself all these yean 7 '* the old wo. 

mao would demand angrily of Marie. ^ I 

hare a right to forbid lier marriage with a 

wortUets Ud, and I only step in to keep her 

from her mother's fate — my good Jeanne, 

who was thrown away to a ragabond.** 

But when the early spring came, little 
Manon had lost her strength and her youth- 
ful spirit altogether. She cared nothing 
for the stories about Quebec, which were al 
last paraded desperately. She sat all day 
ia the doorway, watching the long traine 
tome across the plain and go away into the 
difli distance of the north. The clouds of 
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spring hung low, and whan sometinieaaolear 
band of light was left aboTO the western 
horizon, she grew hopeful and gated at it at 
if tome blessed vision might appear there 
for her reassurance. It seemed as if the 
child of misfortune and sorrow mutt have 
disap|x>iQtment for her inheritance. The 
neighbors scolded to each other about old 
Manon Pochette's vast wealth, and repeated 
their conviction over and over that sba 
would soon only have herself to board it for, 
if slie did not take care. 

One night there came a summons to the 
grandmother that Father Henri, tlie new 
priest, desired her to remain at the ehnrek 
after early mass next morning. Mbre Po* 
ebetta obeyed somewhat unwillingly; she 
was shy of this stranger, and angry betide 
that indulgent Fatbm* Pierre had been s«* 
perseded. He had carried aM>re than one 
of her seerett out of hana*t way, that was 
a comfort; and the did not mean to take 
another tpiritual adviser to fatf into her eoo* 

She left her granddaughter tleeping« and 
tighed a little at the ttood by the bedtide 
looking at the tad face of the yonng ei e atu iw 
who wat after all the dearetl thing ia Ike 
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worU. ODoe or twice Imtely the thoogbl 
hid eroeeed her mind that the first thing to 
be thought of in Quebeo was a good doctor. 
More than one sillj girl had pined away 
and faded out of this world like the April 
snow-drifts — for nothing but lore's sake; 
while if onlj young Pictou*s presence would 
cure little Manon, nobody knew where to 
find him. Perhaps Father Pierre would 
remember, but where was he 7 

Early mass was orer, tlie sun was well 
above the horizon, and began to shine warm- 
ly into the bare church, and the tarnished 
finery of the altar glittered and looked quite 
splendid. It might be that the new priest 
meant to beg for a great sum of money for 
the restoration of the church ; some one had 
■aid he had this much at heart, and Ma- 
son's face was black for a moment with re- 
•entment She was tmly Tory anxious now 
about the sick girl at home. As she knelt 
at her prayers her thoughts kept wandering . 
homeward instead of to a vague heaven, and 
% great throne to which the Bonaventore 
altar was a plaything. What would life be 
worth if little Manon sliould die ? Such an 
•vmit would make her own prayers and good 
works worse than useless, for it was her own 
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abortsightedness that had brought this grief. 
There were only a few old people left in 
the church, who had nothing else to do and 
oould Uke their time at Uioir rosaries ; the 
altar boys had sotiffled in the restry and gone 
away, leaving their tumbled and torn ecde. 
siastieal raiment on the fioor. Father Henri 
had flushed angrily when he caught sight 
of them, and quujkly opened the door to caU 
the young rascals back, but a moment after- 
ward he gently Ihut it, and came out into 
the church tall and slender, with a grave 
sweet face, stopping to kneel before the alUr 
M he passed before it to where oU Manon 
Poehette seemed to be diligently praying. 
She was watching him through a narrow 
erack of her eyelids, but she bowed her head 
as ho appreached and pressed the small 
worn erudfix to her breast The slender 
eord broke, the beads separated and feU 
witli apatter like haU upon the floor. •• Do 
not gather them now," said Father Henri 
hurriedly, but somehow the old woman did 
not dare to k»k higher than the frayed hem 
of his long black gown. It was seant a«d 
made of poor material, she observed, and 
the thought seemed Uke a reprievo thai she 
wouM make him a present of a new one at 
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Eafter. Eaiter wma late that year, and 
there would still be time. J<MephiDe would 
know the pro|)er meant to uie and the coal 
of such a benevolence. 

She rose to her feet and followed the 
good man ; they made obeiiance togetlier 
side by side as they crossed to the restry 
door. The old parishioners regarded this 
with interest, and wondered what was going 
to happen, taking counsel of eacli other in 
loud whispers as the door was shut M«re 
Pochette's heart was quaking ; she watched 
the priest while he picked up the small vest- 
menu and half smiled as he heard the own- 
ers' merry roices outoide. Then be turned 
•nd took a letter from his pocket ••! 
bring good news to you and yours," be said 
courteously ; and Manon the elder, who bad 
feared some dire calamity, — the loss of her 
tarings or the d^h of young Pietou for a 
certainty,— found herself growing faint and 
diay. "Sit down, my child," taid the 
priett " You are no doubl fatting. Litten^ 
I will read this letter/* 

Once to hear such newt would hare giTen 
Manon a fancied foretatte of Hearen ; now 
aba beard it without excitement, almost 
with ditappointment Her poor grandohildt 
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father bad been one of a retpeetable family, 
and now a turn of money equal to the old 
Canadian*t own fortune bad fallen to the 
poor tick girl- at home. The lawyer bad 
been at some trouble to trace the beir. 
Father Henri volunteered to antwer the 
eommunication, and with tome turprite at 
the manner in which it bad been received 
be turned away. He bad much butinctt on 
band that day, there was a visit to be made 
to a dying person milet away down one of 
the long muddy roadt of Bonaventure par- 
itb. 

But old Manon bad fallen upon ber 
kneet ; the wat weeping torely and begging 
for a bleeting. She bad tinned ; the wat 
avariciout and ttony-bearted ; the good God 
wat punishing ber already with the paint of 
bell, and taking her one treasure to himself. 

Father Henri littened with ditmay. **I 
am curted by tbit wealth," the groaned, and 
groveled upon the floor at hit feet He 
knew that the young giri wat iU, but in Ibal 
bleak country one learnt to take tiieb dit> 
pensationt without turprite; the tender fiea- 
luea are kindly gathered to the dear taints, 
and taken np from tbit blighting and evil 
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^^fiA Manon Poehette, at last 
^ ^i\{J*tbi9potare and standiiig be- 

. .j'^.ii^jS^ determinedly. ** Listeiii yoa 
•T^ uit^i^ii^ tor me this Charles Pictoa before 

tkij^ late. I cannot let this my child die 
with hatred in her heart toward me. I am 
an old woman ; I hare had my way long 
enough, and it brings me only sorrow and 
shame. I will send him money. I will 
treat him as my own son. I will tell him 
all, for I burnt the letters that he wrote to 
Manon long ago. If be has taken another 
in her place, the punishment will be mine.** 
Was this the hsjtl-faoed woman who Bad 
looked scomfuUy in eren Father Henries 
&oe7 He closed bis saintly eyes and said 
a prayer as he stood before her, and raised 
his hands as if to call down mercy upon the 
stricken gray head. ** I will talk with yon 
this cTening/* he promised, and they parted 
silently. 

Little Manon bad waked and arisen, and 

presently she crept feebly to the window to 

watch for her grandmother. She wondered 

rhat kept her so long away. The big Uack 

als of the neighbors had reappeared in the 

lort strset, and the day was begun as usual. 

W men were off to their work, and the 
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children were gathering V-'^und the school* 
boose. The sun was bri^^ and dear, and 
tlic girl felt strengthened ancKbuored by it 
She beard the cars presently; perhaps Charlee 
might yet come back, though she liad almost 
ceased to look for such a happiness. 8be 
grew hungry, she became tired with the ea- 
ertion of crossing the room, she was so weak 
that the tears began to flow down her thin 
cheeks. ^My grandmother cares nothing 
for me, nothing,** she mourned ; ** she is bar- 
gaining with old Ehilippe, the gardeper ; 
erery year she is less graeroos ; ** but at that 
moment Mire Pochette was kneeling in pas- 
sionate grief at Father IIenri*s feet in the 
ehilly fes Uy . 

At last she approached, and little Manon 
was filled with wonder at her look. ** You 
must get well in this good weather,** she 
said ; ^ we will go soon to Quebeo, and yon 
shall haTO the one yon lore best for com* 
pany. Forgire me at last, my child,** but 
the sick girl could not comprehend the full 
meaning of sooh words, though the qieaker 
stood there appealing, rspeatant, the square, 
sensible bnsinese woouui who could be 
diealsd by no one. And now little Manon 
rose and pat her arms close nbont the 
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iog gnuidmother*|rneck. Only yesterday 
faithleaa Mario Binet had announced thai 
ibis Deck should in the name of justice be 
•Dcirded by a baiter. 

Tbe train from tbe States was just out of 
•igbt tbat yerj rooming — its long plume of 
amoke bad bardly drifted away in tbe dear 
air before a bandsome young man came 
ligbtly up the street He did not stop at any 
of tbe drinking shops near the station, as 
most men did, but he hurried toward tbe older 
Tillage on tbe ridge abore — the straight, uni- 
form row of ancient French houses, and from 
iereral of these eager eyes followed him to 
tbe end of the settlement Then the rarious 
housekeepers rushed out to confer with each 
other upon the astonishing event of young 
Charles Pictou*8 incomprehensible return. 
It was like unneighborly oU Mdre Pochette 
to bare sent for him without giring anybody 
the pleasure of knowing it, but at tbat mo- 
ment she was thanking blessed Mary and 
Joecpb, her patron saints, for this miracle 
•traight from the skics« It was seldom at 
Mj rate tbat an emigrant returned so soon. 
Cbarles had a prosperous air already, and 
the whole Tillage was in commotion that 

ling, while Father Henri was called to 
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a Doblo feast tbe momeftt be returned from 
bis errand of consolation. 

Tbe young habitants, who still wore red 
worsted belts with tassels, looked at their for- 
mer neighbor's fine clothes with admiration. 
He was earning good wages with prospect 
of adrance, but he had become too miserable 
at the strange silence. He was not so very 
far away, and had taken his first chance to 
see little Manon again. He bad sent let- 
ters to prudent Father Pierre, but tbat wor- 
thy bad kept silence, being at any rate at a 
great distance from Bonarenture orer seas. 

So Manon*s strength came back again in 
this sunshine of happiness, and tbe loTors 
presently were married and lived their sim* 
pie lives together. The world was a com- 
fortable place enough without going to Quo* 
bee, but tbe occasion of &f^re Pochctto*s 
grandcbild*s wedding oould be marked by 
nothing less than such a journey, and she 
saw her children lend their procession of 
ealdches, with immense complacency, living 
her own youthful joys over again in their 
behalf, as one returns in autumn to tlie 
meadows where one has gathered the flowers 
of spring. 

Old Manon bore a vast bnndle wbmi she 
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reinmed to Bonaventurev and took from it 
proodlj a handsome cassock for Father 
Uenri. The good man was at his derotions, 
but she gave it to Josephine and lingered 
for a few moments to liave a friendly talk. 
She bad brought Jonephine herself a remem* 
brance of less value. ** He is a blessed 
saint, this father,** the stayer at home said, 
** He speaks no harsh word, but goes before 
OS like a holy shepherd I *' and the house- 
keeper blessed herself as devoutly as she 
ooold have blessed the priest himself. The 
ancient holiday maker could not linger ; her 
shrewd eyes had detected a grievous neglect 
of her young cabbages on the part of their 
guardian, old Philippe. He had not ex* 
pected her home so soon, tlie pig! Pres- 
ently the round black hat made its appear- 
ance among the weeds, a new and imposing 
great black bonnet having been laid aside* 
and one would find it hard to believe that 
Mere Pochette had taken so great a journey. 
The neighbors came one by one witlK>ut 
femr or reproach and leanecl over the railing 
of the garden. They were all very good- 
Balored, for had not one of their own Bona- 
▼oniare lads secured the old miser*s money 
After all 7 The high-roofed white house was 
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lonely tli»t night ; the upp«r cweoien*. 
were wide opeo, »i»d the color of little M*- 
non's deMrted red geraniaraa oouU be eeea 
in the bright moonlight. Little M»non bei^ 

,el£, riah and \»V97* ^^ V^ *^1 ** *** 
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Homeward Bound. Milea Wallingford. 

Home aa Found. The Red Skina. 

The Pathfinder. The Chainboirtir. 

Mercedes of Caatik. Saunttoe. 

The Deertlaver. The Crater. 

The Two Admirala. Jack Tier. 

Wing and Wing. The Sea Uona. 

Wjrandoct^. Oak Openinn. 

Afloat and Ashore. The Ways of the How: 

{EmeA vtimmi iM ttfmrmttiy.) 

Each Tolome i 

The set 

Mfw rtrendt Edition. With fbrty-ivc orifhial lUostra- 
ttaa. la siatcca volumes, itroo. Thetct . . . 

{Stld 0nly im 9Hm.) 

flea Tales. New HmtHktifd Ediii^m^ containing Intro> 
dictions by Snsan Fenimore Cooper. lUostrated. 
Fir«t f^rica. InchMling — 
The Pilot. The Red Rover. 

The Water Witch. The Two Admirala. 

Whig ami Wing. 

' ~ lAcMiiV— 

Afloat aad Aihort. 



Haughicn, i^ik'ikd Comply. 3 

Jack Tier. 1^ Miles WaJlmitord. ^_ .' 

The Crater. ^ Ajj^y^ 

Each ici, 5 vols. i(5mo ».•••• H*** 

Uaihcri^ockinc Tales, New li^muktidfHdkim, coo* 
taining Iniroouctions by Susan Fcntmore Cooper. 
Illttstraled In five volomes. i6nio. 

The l)eer»la^«r. The Pioneeta. 

The Pathfinder. The Prairk. 

Last nf the Mohicaaiu 

The set 

Cooper Stories; lieing Narratives of Adveotaie se- 
lected from his Wurks. With lUusiraiioiM by P. a 
C. Darley. In thr:e volumes, i6mo, each .... I. 

Charles Egbert Craddock. 

In the Tennessee Mo«ntain«. l6mo ..•••• I«as 

The Prophet of the Great Smoky M n un ti lM liai#. 1.1$ 

Down the Ravine. Illustrated. i6aM t.00 

IntheCkwds. i6mo I^S 

The Story of Kccdon Hhrfls. t6mo I^M 

Thomas Frederick Crane. 

lulian Popular Talcs. Translated from the IlaliMi. 
With Introduction and a MbUography. Svo . . . 1.J0 

F. Marion CrawforA 

To Leeward. 16010 I*SS 

A Roman Singer. i6aM !•<$ 

An American Politician. i6ow ■•<$ 

Paul PatoC Crown 8vo i*JO 

Maria S. Cummins. 

The lampKghter. lamo I*S» 

£1 Purcidts. iimo >•!» 

Mabel Vaughan. lamo t.JO 

PStrke Danforth. 

Not in the Proepoctoa. iteo I-SS 

Daniel De Foe. 

Robteaon Crosoe. Ilhrntralcd. i6mo %Jm 

Margaret Deland. 

John Ward, Proacher. I vol. Ijmo l^fS 

P. Deming. 

Adirondack Stories. - Little Claasfe" atyle. ilmo . ^S 
Tompkins ami Other Polks. "Little Claasac " style. 
iSmo '^^ 

Thomas De Quinoey. 

RooMnccs and Eatravaganas. ismo i*ii 

NamtWt aad MlKcllaoeom Pipen. ismo ... 14s 



• ty^t of Fietiom Tublitlud fy 

Charles Dickens* 

Complete Works. ///Mstmtfd Li^mty Eifiti^. With 
Introductions bjr £. P. Whipple. Containing Illiat* 
trstions by CruiLshank, Phii, Seymour. Leech, Ma^ 
liic. and others, on steel, to which are added designs 
ol Darlry and Gilbert, in all over 55a In twetitf 
•inc Tolumcs, ismo. 

The Pickwick Papers, t volt. Dombey and Son, t volt. 

Nicholas Nicklcby, a vols. Pictures from luly, and 
direr Twi^t. American Notes. 

Old Curiosity Shop, and Re- Bleak House, 2 vols. 

printed Pieces, s rols. IJttle Dorrit, s vols. 

Baimaby Rudce, and Hard David Copperfield, s r6k» 

Times, a vols. A Tale of Two Cities. 

Martin Chuzilewit. t vols. Great Expectations. 

Onr Mutual Friend, a vols. Edwin Drood, Master 
Uncommercial Traveller. Humphrey's Clock, and 

A Child's History of Eng* Other Pieces. 

land, and Other Pieces. Sketches by Bos. 
Christmas Books. 

Each volume |l-50 

The set. With Dickens Dictionary. 30 volt. • 4$«oo 
Christmas Carol. Illustrated. Svo, fall gilt. • . • t.$» 

The Same, jimo 75 

Chrtslmas Books, lllnstrated. ttmo SjOO 

Charlotte Dunning^. 

A Step Aside. i6nio , ta$ 

^Igar Fawcett 

A Hopeless Ca«e. '* Little Gassic ** style. iSom . t.ts 
A Gentleman of Uisure. «• Uttle Classic " style. iImo i joo 
An Ambitions Woaaan. iSMo i.|0 

^elon« 

Adventnres of Telemachns. itmo s.as 

■n. James A. Field. 

Hifh-Ughts. i6mo 1^5 

Barford Flemming. 

A Carpet Knight idmo ta$ 

de la Motte Fouqu^. 

UndhM, Sintram and his Companions, etc t«M • • .Tf 
Undine and other Tales. Ilhistraled. i^mTT . . tjoo 



i 

Jobann Wolfp^ang von Goethe. 

Wilhelm Mci«icr. Translated by Thomaa Carfyle. 

Portrait of Goethe. In two volumes, ismo . • • fyoo 
The Tale and favorite Pocntt. Jtmo 75 

Oliver Goldsmith. 

Vicar of Wakefield. iUmdy^Vdmmt Edi^m. jine^ 

gilt top 1.00 

The Same. ** Riverside Claasics.'' Illnslrtsd. linn IjOO 

Jeanie T. Gould (Mrs. Lincoln). 

Mar)ont*s Quest. Illustrated, lanw l.fS 

Thomas Chandler Haliburton. 

The Clockmaker; or. The Savings and Doings ef 
Samuel Slick of Slickville Illustrated. . iteo . IJm 

A. S. Hardy. 

But Yet a Woman. i6mo I.SS 

The Wind of Destiny, iteo t^l 

Miriam Coles Harris. 

Rutle<igc. A Perfect Ado nh . 

The Sutherlands. Mttty. 

Frank Warrii^on. If appy-Go-Lndiy. 

St. Philips. Phoebe. 

Richard Vandermarck. 

Each volume, i6mo 1.1$ 

Louie *» Last Term at St Mary's. i6mo IjOO 

Bret Harte. 

The Luck of Roaring Canp, and Other Sketches. t6nM I.50 
The Luck of Roaring Cami\ and Other Slorka. 

Riverside Aldiite Series. i6mo 1.00 

Tales of the Argonauts, and Other Stories. l6nM • l.fO 
Thankful Blossom. " Utile Classic " style, tteo . I.S5 
Two Men of Sandy Bar. A Play. iSmo . . . • I.00 

The Story of a Mine. tSmo i.00 

Drift from Two Shores. iSmo • . l.tS 

Twins of I'able Mountain, etc iSmo lJt% 

Flip, and Fonnd at lilaimg Star. iSmo 1^0 

In the Carqutnea Woods. i8mo 

On the Frontier. - Little Classic •' My le. iSmo . . 
Works. Rearranged, with %n Introduction aad S 

Portrait. In six volume*, crown Rvo 
Poetical Works, and the drama. ** Two »len of Sandf 

Bar," with an Introduction and l\irtrait 
Tha Lock of Roarii^ Caiiipb aitd Other Siofte 



s 
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S Works of Fie turn Publiskod by 

Stories tnd CondeiiMd Novtit. 

Kronticr Stories. 

Each volume %tJ9fi 

The tet \ ^^j^ 

By Sliore and Scdfe. -UlUc ClaMic" •lylc 
i^mo I^UQ 

Mamja. A Kovtl. - Lktic Classic " ityle. iftmo . IjOO 
8*o«. Bound at Eagle's. " Ultle Classic " style. 

t^o txx> 

Tke Queen of the Pirate Isle. A Story for Children. 

Illustrated by Kate Greenaway. Small 4to . . . i.co 
A Millionaire of Rough -and. Ready, and Devirs Ford. 

•8n»o ixx> 

The Crusade of the Excelsior. Illustrated. i6iqo . i.s| 
A Phyllb of the Sierras, and A Drift from Redwood 

Camp. iSmo .«, 1.00 

The Argonaau of North Liberty. i8mo . ! . ! ! I.00 

rilhclm Hauff. 

Arabian Days Entertainments. Illustrated, iimo . 1.50 

fathaniel Hawthorne. 

Works. AVr4r Rh^rsiJ* EJiti^m, With an ortfinal 
etching in each volume, and a new Portrait With 
biblio|5raphical notes by George P. Uthrop. Com- 
plete in twelve volumes, crown 8vo. 

Twke-Told Tales. 

Mosses from an Old Manse. 

The House of the Seven Gables, and The Snow-Image. 

The Wonder- book, Tanglewood Tales, and Graiid. 
father's Chair. 

The Scarlet letter, and The Blithedale Romance. 
The Marble Faun. 

Our Old Home, and English Note-Books, s vols. 
American Notc>I}ooks. 
French and Italian Note-Books. 
The Dolliver Romance, Fanshawe, Septimius Feltoo, 
and, in an Appendii. the Ancestral Footstep. 

*^/ ^^^^^ !"<*. ^«»'«' »'«Pf «^ With Uiograph. 
kal Sketch by G. P. Lathrop, and Indexes. 

Each volume , j,^ 

The set , ^ ^ 14.00 

New - LUiUCUnU " EMti^n, Each volnme contains 
Yi|nette illustration. In twenty-five voiames, i8mo. 

Each volnme 1,00 

^ The set !*.!*. acoo 

mmm WmytiJt EMii^. With Poftrait, twenty-three 
••chm g«» ftftd Notes by George P. Lathrop. In 

tveoc^-foor voianMs, lamo t6y00 

m^m FirftUi Bditim. In sii volmMs, lamo . . . looo 
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Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 7 

A Wonder-Book for Girls snd Bo)-s. fMidmy EM' 
tij>m. With llluMratioin by F. S. Church. 4to . ft.50 

The Ssme. i6mo. boarrls -40 

Tanglewood Tales. With lllttstrations by Geo, 

\Vhart9n Edwards. 4t'\ 'uH gilt ^^ 

The Samt. i6mo, boards -40 

Twice-Told Tales. S€he4i Etiiti^m, iSmo .... 1.00 

The Scarlet Letter. Pi^f^uhr Etliti^. \tmo . . . 1.00 

True Stories from History and Biography, itmm . IJ$ 

The WonderBook. i»mo I.t$ 

Tanglewood Talcs, iimo I't$ 

The Snow. I mage. Illuntrated in colors. SmaM 4to . .y$ 
Grandfather's Chair. /V/W^r Edttt^, i6mo, paper 

covers .•;*/•-.*• ''^ 

Tales of the White lliUs, and Ugends of New Eag- 

land. \tmo : J, .' 'W 

Legends of Province House, and A Virtuoso's Col- 

lection. JJmo • • 'W 

True Stories from New Englsnd History. IMO, 

board* ^S 

Little Daffydowndilly. etc i6mo, paper iS 

Franklin H. Head. 

Shakespeare's Insomnia, and the Caoses Thereoi 

i6mo, parchment-paper 7$ 

Mrs. S. J. Higginson. 

A Princess of Java, iimo I-JO 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Eisie Venner. A Romance of Destiny. Crow* tto . f 00 

The Guardian Angel. Crown 8vo i^O 

The .Story of Iris. Jimo 75 

My Hunt after the Captain. «mo -40 

A Mortal Antipathy. Crown 8vo IJO 

Augustus Hoppin. 

RecoHectiom of Anton House. Illustrated. Smal 

4to '••5 

A Fashionable .Suflcrer. Illustrattd. ismo ... f-SO 

Two Compton Boys. Illusirstcd. Small 4to . . . I.JO 

Blanche Willis Howard. 

One Summer. A Novrl. New iVfmimr EdOim. D- 

lustrated by Hoppin. l»mo •••$ 

William Dean Howclls. 

Their Wedding loumey. Illostrated. tmm ... I.fo 

TheSmne. " little Classk ** style, itao .... 140 

A Chance Acqoaiotaiice. Ulwstrsted. itmo . . . l.Jo 




\ 



8 Worts of Fiction Publiskid by 

The Same. " Little Classic ** style. iSnio . . . . I1.S5 
A Foregone Conclusion, limo ........ 1. 50 

The Lady of the Aroostook. i2mo • ^1.50 

The Undiscovered Country, ismo ..•••• 1. 50 

SuburlMH Sketches, limb I.50 

A Day's Pleasure, etc. jamo • 75 

Thomas Hughes. 

Tom Drown*! School-Diyi at Rii|by. lUutir^ttd 

Edition. l6mo •••••..• 1.00 

Tom Brown at Oxford. t6mo • . • t.25 

Henry James, Jr. 

A Passionate Pilgrim, and Other Tales, ismo . . t.00 

Roderick Hudson. l3mo • • axo 

The American. i2mo a.00 

Watch and Ward. ** Uttle Clatak *' alyle. 181110 . 1.15 

The Europeans. lamo 1.50 

Confidence. i2mo . • . • • • 1.50 

The Portrait of a Lady, timo i.00 

Anna Jameson. 

Studies and Stories. New Edition. i6mo, gilt top • \A% 
Diary of an Ennuy^e. New Edition, iteo, gilt top • 1^5 

Douglas Jcrrold. 

Mrs. Caudle's Curtain Lectures. lUustrated. l6nio • XJOO 

Sarah Orne Jewett 

Deephaven. i8mo . . • • • 1.15 

Old Friends and New. iSmo t.25 

Country By-Ways. i8mo 1.15 

The Mate of the Daylight 181BO I.S5 

A Country Doctor, lomo •••••••••• 1.15 

A Marsh Island. i6mo • • • • l.aj 

A White Heron, and Other Stories, itao • •• • . XAK 
The King of Folly Island. 

Rossiter Johnson. 

" Little Classics.** Each ia one Tolamc. iSmo. 

L Exile. X. Childhood. 

H. Intellect XI. Heroism, 

in. Tragedy. XII. Fortune. 

IV. Life. XIII. Narrative Pnema. 

V. Laughter. XIV. Lyrical Pocma. 

VI. I»ve. XV. Minor Poema. 

VII. Romance. XVI. Nature. 

VIII. Mystery. XVIL Hvmanit?. 

IX Comedy. XVIIL ' ' 



Houghton^ Mifflin and Camfany. 9 

Each voiooie I1.00 

The set i*.oo 

Joseph Kirkland. 

Zury : the Meanest Man in Spring Cownty. iimo • 1.50 

Charles and Mary Lamb. 

Tales from Shake8|)eare. i8mo ....••.. IJOO 

The Same, illustrated. i6nio IJQO 

The Same. ilandf^Voiume Edition. 32010 . • • « liOO 

Harriet and Sophia Lee. 

Canterbury Tales. In three volumes. The Mt, i6«o J.75 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

Hyperion. A Romance. i6mo ......*. I* S^ 

Popular Edition. i6mo 40 

Popular Edition. Paper covers, l6mo 15 

Outre-Mer. i6mo I»$0 

Popular Edition. l6mo 40 

Popular Edition, Paper covers, 1 6mo l$ 

Kavanagh. i6mo L t»$0 

Hyperion, Outre-Mer and Kavanagh. t vols. crow« 

Svo 3-^ 

Flora Haines Loughead. 

The Man who was Guilty. i6«o t*S5 

S. Weir Mitchell. 

In War Time. i6mo ^S 

Roland Blaiie. i6mo MS 

Mrs. M. O. W. Oliphant and T. B. Aldrich. 

The Second Son. Crown 8vo i«SO 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 

The Gates Aisr. i6mo LSO 

Ikyond the Gates. i6mo l*<5 

The Gates between. i6mo I*SS 

Men, Women, and GhosU. i6mo l^Y^ 

Hedged In. i6mo ^*Y^ 

The Silent Partner. i6mo x.%fi 

The Story ol Avis. i6mo I'S^ 

.Sealed Orders, and Other Stories. i6mo 1.50 

Friends : A Duet. i6mo I'^S 

Doctor Zay. i6mo »•«$ 

An Old Maid's Paradise, and Hurglars in Paradise. 

i6roo >*SS 

Madonna ol the Tuba. Illtaatrated. ismo .... 1.90 

Jack the Fisherman. Illtistrsted. Souare ismo . . .JO 



I 



lO Worts of FutioH Publulud fy 

Marian C. L. Reeves and Emily Read 

Pilot Fortune. i6ino ••••«««««. 






Houghton^ Mifflin and Company. II 
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Riverside Pocket Series. 

I. Deephaven. By Sarah Om« Jewttt 
1. Eiile. (- Lkile CJa»tic«.") 

3. Adirondack Storiei. By P. Deming. 

4. A Gentlenun of Leisure. By Edsar Fawee^ 

5. Snow-Image. and other Twice-Told Tales. Br 

N. Hawthorne. 

6. Watch and Ward. By Henry James. 

7. In Che Wilderness. By C. D. Warner. 

o. Study of Hawthorne. By G. P. LathnMi. 
9. Detmold. By W. H. Bishop, 
la Story of a Mine. }i^ Bret Harte. 

Each volume, i6mo, doth. « .|0 

Josiah Royce. 

The Feud of Oakfield Creek. i6mo ..*.•• tls5 

Joseph Xavicr Boniface Saintine. 

Picciola. Illustrated. i6mo 1.00 

Jacques Henri Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. 

Paul and Virginia. Illustrated. t6mo 1.00 

The Same, together with Undine^ and Stntraa. jamo .75 

Sir Walter Scott. 

The Waverley Norcls. lUuttruUd Library EiHi^m. 
Illustrated with too engravings by Darley. Dielman, 
Fredericks, Low, Share, Sheppard. With gkissarT 
and a full index of characters. In 15 Tolumts, itmo. 

WsYcrley. The Antiquary. 

Guy Mannering. Rob Roy. 

Old Morullty. St Ronan's Well. 

Black Dwarf, and Legend Redgauntlet 
of Montrose. The Betrothed, and TIm 

Heart of MldLothiSn. Highland Widow. 

Bride of Lammermoor. The Talisman, and Other 

Ivanhoe. Tales. 

The Monastery. Woodstock. 

The Abbot The Fsir Maid of Perth. 

Kenilworth. Anne of Geierstein. 

X{»« ''•'^««- Count Robert of Paris. 

The Fortunes of NIgeL The Svrgeon*s Daughter, 

Pereril of t he Peak. and Cattle Daoferone. 

Queniin Durward. « 

Each volume ..•.•;••••... 1.00 
The set 15.00 






Tales of a Grandfather. IttuslrMtid Library 
With six steel plates. In three Tolumes, tamo . • ^4.50 

Horace E. Scudder. 

The Dwellers in Five-Sisters* Court l6oio • • • . I.S5 

Stories and Romances. i6mo ....«••.• t.S5 
The Children's Booki Edited by Mr. Seodder. Small 

4to t.5C 

Mark Sibley Severance. 

Hammersmith : His Harvard Days. iJmo • • • • I.J* 

J. E. Smith. 

Oakridge : An Qld-Time Story of Maine. lanw • • t.00 

Mary A. Sprague. 

< . ^ Earnest Trifler. i6mo I.S5 

<Wirilam W. Story. 

Fiammetta. i6mo 1 • 1 I.S5 

Hkrriet Bcccher Stowe. 
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Agnen of Sorrento. i2mo • . • • t.50 

The Pearl of Orr*s Island. i2mo ..»•... 1.50 

Uncle Tom'A Cabin. IHuttrattd Editimi. Itmo . • t.00 

The NfiniMcr's Wooinf;. lamo I.50 

The Mayflower, and Other Sketches. l2mo . . . t.50 

Dred. New Kdition. from new plates, lamo ... 1. 50 

Oldtown Folks, itmo I.50 

Sam Lawson's Fire^tidc Stories, iimo I.50 

My Wife and I. Illustrated. i2mo I.50 

We and Our Neighbors. Illustrated, itmo ... 1.50 

Poganuc Teople. IlluMrated. i2mo r.50 

The above eleven volumes, in boi IMO 

Uncle Tom's Cabin. HoliiUy liditi^m. With Intro- 
duction, and Uibltngraphy Ify George Bullen, of tkt 

British Museum. Over too IllustratkNiB. laoM • J.00 

The Same. /V/M/tfr EJitUn. tsnw 1^00 

Octave Thanet 

Knittf "^ in the Sun. « i6iBa 1.15 

Gen. Lew Wallace. 

The Fair God ; or, The Uft of the Tiina. tino . t.50 

Henry Wattcrson. 

oddities in Southern Life. Illostrtted. l6oio • . . I.fo 

Richard Grant White. 

The Fate of Mansfteld Httmphrey^ with the Episode 

of Mr. Washington Adams hi England, itao . I.S5 



I J WMks tf Ficikm 

Adeline D. T. Whitney. 

Faith Gartney*t Girlhood. Ilhtttraitd. taaw • • • lf.50 

Hitherto : A Story ol YettercU3rt. ismo . . • • 1.50 

Pattcnce Strong*! Outingt. itnio I.50 

The Gavworth3rt. iimo l.$0 

Leslie uoldthwaite. Illuttnted. 1 21110 i.5Q 

We Girls : A Home Storj. IllostfatetL laaw • • r.50 

Kesl Folks. Illustnitcd. tamo • • I.50 

The Other Girls. Illustrated. ia«M> .1.50 

Sights and Insights, s vols, ismo • ^jOO 

Ood, orEvenf t2nio i.$o 

Boys at Cheaaasset lUnttrated. 12010 1.50 

Bonnyborousn. i2mo I.50 

Homespun Yamt. Short Storkt. I sow • • • • 1.50 

Justin Winsor. 

Was Shakespeare Shaplelch ? A Correspondeiict to 
Two Entanglements. Edited by Jastin Wintor. 

Parchment- paper, i6mo • 75 

Lillie Chace Wyman. 

fiofcrty Grata, iteo • • • 1*15 
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